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“Honor to woman! To her it is given 
To garden the earth with the roses of heaven.” 


—— SCHILLER 


Preface 


This book is written on behalf of The Committee on Wisconsin Women 
for the 1948 Wisconsin Centennial to give a picture of the way women of the state 
have lived and worked through five generations. 


It is presented as a companion book to Wisconsin’s Historic Sites and in 
the same belief that there can be no real understanding of the present 
without a thorough knowledge of the past. 


The story of Wisconsin is that of her men and women together, 

working side by side, to make the state one of America’s great assets. 
Nevertheless, among Wisconsin women, reputations have been established, ideas 
generated, and causes championed that have gone far to help forge our society 

of today and of the future. By virtue of the single fact that women are the mothers 
of our citizens of tomorrow, they will forever provide a significant story. 


Able research has been done heretofore in special fields concerning Wisconsin 
women. No one can write of the pioneer period, for instance, without leaning 
heavily on the editorial work of Lillian Krueger or again of the Civil War period 
without Ethel Hurn’s Wisconsin Women in the War Between the States. 


I am indebted to Dr. Edwin B. Fred, president of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Prof. Vernon Carstensen of the Department of History for their advice 

in getting this research project under way. For assistance in the research 

I express appreciation to Donald J. Berthrong and George D. Lillibridge, 
graduate students in the university. 


Miss Irma Hochstein, now of Washington, D. C.; Miss Alice E. Smith and 
Miss Lillian Krueger, both of the staff of the State Historical Society; 

Dr. William F. Raney of Lawrence College, Appleton; and the late 

Dr. Edgar G. Doudna of Madison were of genuine helpfulness. 


I am under special obligation to Dr. Clifford L. Lord, director of the State 
Historical Society, for his cooperation during the entire project. Most of the 
pictures used herein are from the files of the Historical Society. A hearty “thank you” 
is expressed to the many persons throughout the state who most willingly 

have supplied material on specific subjects. 


Limits of space have prevented mentioning by name all of the women 

who have been ‘significant in Wisconsin’s story. Those discussed are only 
representative of many, many others. In the present period comparatively few have 
been named. The work of the public spirited women of today is left for 
evaluation when Wisconsin’s second centennial is celebrated. 


ReDek: 


WISCONSIN 


1848 
1948 


CENTENNIAL 


First Ladtes 


IT WAS in the heat of July 1, 1819, that Lieut. 
Nathan Clark and his wife, heavy with child, arrived 
at Fort Crawford on the Mississippi at Prairie du 
Chien. They were weary and worn from weeks of 
travel. By stage and water they had made the journey 
from the east. 

More than anything else they wished for a few 
days of rest. Imagine their gratitude when they 
found unexpected orders at the Fort to stop some 
time before proceeding further into the territory. 

It seemed like God’s blessing. For within an hour 
their baby was born—a little girl, the first white 
child to be born within the boundaries of what was 
to become the state of Wisconsin. 

The officers of the Fort rejoiced with Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Clark. They called the baby “the daughter 
of the regiment” and asked to give her the middle 
name of “Ouisconsin.” Charlotte Ouisconsin Clark 
she became, until in later years she was married to 
Lieut. H. P. Van Cleve of New Jersey. Together they 
lived a life of happiness and good works.’ 


* * * 


Lieutenant Clark — advanced later to the rank of 
a major —and Mrs. Clark were part of the great pio- 


1 Helen H. Purdy, ‘‘Charlotte Ouisconsin Wan Cleve,’’ Sketches 
of Wisconsin Pioneer Women, A. R. 


neering sweep to the west. They were one among 
countless families who were making, or were about 
to make the long, tedious trip from the seaboard. 


Some of them, like the Clarks, were coming as 
part of the United States Army. The majority were 
coming from New York and New England, from 
Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, fired by the 
vision of the West, with the hope of new and greater 
economic opportunity. If they were migrating direct 
from the Old World they were motivated either by 
the desire to get away from the regimentation of a 
state church or conscription into the army. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century these 
early settlers became part of a changing frontier. 
In 1634 Jean Nicolet had been the first white man 
to visit the western shores of Lake Michigan. The 
Wisconsin area had been legally attached to the 
United States since 1783, but neither had bothered 
much about the other. A few hundred French speak- 
ing whites were at Green Bay, which the fur trader, 
Augustin de Langlade, and his son, Charles, had 
occupied in 1764, and also at Prairie du Chien which 
was established as a trading post in 1781. At Kewau- 
nee, Sheboygan, Manitowoc, and Milwaukee, Jacques 
Vieau, an employee of the British North West Com- 
pany, had set up posts in 1795. There was only one 


settler, a Frenchman, at the portage of the Fox and 
Wisconsin Rivers. 

But as sovereignty passed from the French to the 
British to the Americans, when the British soldiers 
left for Canada in 1815, when in 1816 Fort Howard 
was built at Green Bay and Fort Crawford at Prairie 
du Chien, when Wisconsin became part of the 
Michigan territory in 1818, the economic order 
based on fur trade with the Indians already was be- 
ginning to be threatened. 

The migrants who came were the advance guard 
of a new civilization that was to result in the setting 
up of the Wisconsin territory in 1836 and in the 
establishment of Wisconsin as the thirtieth state of 
the Union in 1848. 


* * * 


The first English speaking settlers in the 1800s 
found the French living side by side with the Indians. 
Many eighteenth century French traders had mar- 
ried Indian women, whole or half breed, on con- 
venient terms. 

A trader made his choice of a girl and contracted 
with her parents for a marriage of six months or a 
year, paying the parents for the loss of her services 
with a specified amount of goods or provisions. 

In the event the trader left the country before the 
contract expired, he transferred his claim to another 
man so an Indian girl might have two or more 
husbands. Some of these term marriages were re- 
newed two and three times. Occasionally they became 
permanent.” 

Of the techniques of civilization practised by the 
Indian women — the native women of Wisconsin — 
there is little on record because the chroniclers of the 
times were men. Women’s affairs claimed only their 
temporary interest. But persistent research has re- 
vealed their hardihood, their ingenuity, and heroic 
character, especially through the white invasion. 

The status of Indian women in the tribal organ- 
ization was high. It is significant that in the dialects 
of Wisconsin Indians the word for “wife” means 
“partner,” not “chattel” as in the ancient Hebrew. 
Women took active part in tribal politics and voted 
in all the councils. Their approval was necessary 
before tribal action could proceed. 


Strangely this “government by the consent of the 
governed” with the participation of women was 


2 Lockwood, ‘‘Early Times and Events in Wisconsin,” Wisconsin 
Historical Society Collections, 2:110 (1855). 


more advanced in Indian days than at a later period 
in the beginnings of statehood. 

The Indian woman likewise was an efficient home- 
maker. The word “maker” meant just what it implies 
for she had to make the roof for the family, all the 
clothing, the utensils for cooking, and medicines as 
well. Her skill in dehydrating foods for storage 
kept the family diet adequate in winter. 

The fruit of the land was to her “the gift of 
Mother Earth.” It was not to be neglected or wasted. 
As the custodian of this gift, she preserved that 
dignity which has come to be associated with Indian- 
hood even at its lowest ebb. She lived her religion. 
A beautiful lake was to her “the smile of the Great 
Spirit.” 

Neither were wife and motherhood carelessly 
accepted. The Indian woman preserved her rights to 
periods of privacy. There were “birth lodges’ for 
maternity cases. Cat tail and milkweed fluff freed of 
seeds wete used as antiseptic cotton is today. Oils 
and medicinal washes were prepared. A baby was 
bathed in oil and wrapped in a cradleboard. Fed at 
the breast of its mother, the baby Indian’s start in 
life was assured. 

So it is evident that the Indian woman was not idle 
while the Indian men made canoes and stone axes 
and brought home the food. Before the coming of 
the white man, it is well established that the Indians 
were busier making a living than they were in 
making war. 


Many a frontier settler learned from an Indian 
woman the techniques of maple sugar and syrup 
and the utilization of wild plants for food and 
medicine. In times of want the Indian woman was 
generous. She was a good nurse in times of sickness. 


No doubt many Indian women deserving acclaim 
for their heroic lives died unhonored and unsung. 
But out of the past have come two names that will 
live forever as symbols of the courage and devotion of 
many — Ho-Po-Koe-Kaw or Glory of the Morning 
who was queen of the Winnebagos, and Queen Mar- 
inette, the Menominee woman trader and benefactress 
whom the city of Marinette honored by taking her 
name. It is interesting that as far back as there is rec- 
ord the Menominees had spoken of “Weese-coh’seh” 
— good place in which to live—thus giving Wis- 
consin its meaningful name long before the white 
man came. f 


® Material on the Indian heritage obtained from Mrs. Angus F. 
Lookaround of Keshena, authority on the Indian background of 
Wisconsin. 


Glory of the Morning who was outstanding for 
her loyalty to her race and her influence in the 
councils of her people, was married to a French army 
officer, Joseph Descaris, in 1728. Descaris left the 
army to become a trapper. 

In this marriage the Decorah family, the most in- 
fluential family of the Winnebago tribe, originated. 
But the romance had an unhappy ending. After 
seven or eight years Descaris left Glory of the 
Morning, taking their daughter with him but leaving 
their two sons to her. Glory of the Morning ac- 
cepted her fate calmly and continued to reign over 
her people for many years to come. One of the 
finest pieces of literature on Indian life is a play 
“Glory of the Morning” written in 1912 by William 
Ellery Leonard. 


* * * 


Indian mothers in the early Grignon, Porlier, 
Lawe, Eleazar Williams, Juneau, and Husting fam- 
ilies were noted for their exemplary characters, gra- 
cious hospitality,and charity. 

It is believed that Agate, the eldest daughter of 
Sieur Augustin de Langlade, was the first woman of 
dominant white blood in the first permanent settle- 
ment of the territory that was to become Wisconsin. 
Her mother was the sister of the Ottawa chief, 
Nissowaquet. 

In 1764, Agate, who was then Mme. Souligny, 
came from Mackinac to Green Bay. With her hus- 
band and her father she settled on the east side of 
the Fox River in a little colony of eight persons. 

After M. Souligny’s death, Agate was married to 
Amable Roi, an Indian trader and brother of Joseph 
Roi who in 1776 had built the original center section 
of the now famous Roi-Porlier-Tank cottage at Green 
Bay. To Mme. Roi also belongs the distinction of 
owning the first cultivated apple tree in Green Bay.’ 

Elizabeth Therese Baird — Mrs. Henry S. Baird — 
who came from Mackinac— has spoken of some of 
the other Green Bay women with an Indian heritage 
in her Reminiscences of Life in Territorial Wiscon- 
sin. Mrs. Baird, the daughter of Henry Munro Fisher, 
was herself a French Indian. Her grandmother was 
Migisan, the daughter of the Ottawa chief, Kewina- 
quot (Returning Cloud). She was married to Mr. 
Baird, an American lawyer, when only 14 years old. 
She and her husband came at once to Green Bay. 
She frequently is referred to as a charming woman 
of rare intelligence and choice literary style. 


*C. R. Tuttle, [dustrated History of Wisconsin, 713-14 (1875) 


Of her arrival at Green Bay in 1824 Mrs. Baird 
wrote: 


“A houseless couple, we were invited to dine at the 
Lawes. . . . Judge Lawe was hospitable and generous 
to a fault. His home was a large one story building 
with many additions. The ceilings were low and the 
windows so small that when the Indians came peer- 
ing in, the room would be almost darkened. 

Mrs. Lawe was one of the best of women and as she 


wore the Indian dress, that at once endeared her to 
25 
me. 


Again Mrs. Baird in writing of the Louis Grignon 
family said, “Madame Grignon used neither the 
French nor English but spoke the Chippewa.’” 

So also the wives of the first white settlers at 
Milwaukee had Indian blood. Jean Baptiste Miran- 
deau, who came in 1795 at the same time as Jacques 
Vieau, brought his Indian wife and raised a family 
estimated all the way from ten to twenty-one children. 

Jacques Vieau, who spent his summers at Milwau- 
kee and his winters at Green Bay, was married to 
Angelique Le Roi who was the niece of an Ottawa 
chief. She was three eighths Indian and five eighths 
French. 

The Vieaus’ pretty daughter, Josette, who was to 
marry her father’s enterprising young clerk, was 
born in Sheboygan in April, 1805. This clerk was 
Solomon Juneau, a fur trader, to whom Vieau sold 
his business in 1819. Very quickly Juneau showed 
initiative in boosting the Milwaukee site as that 
of a future“ big town.” 

As soon as he was sure of the success of his trad- 
ing post he went to Green Bay to claim his 15 year 
old bride, Josette. The marriage took place in 1820 
in the old Mission Church at Green Bay. Their 
honeymoon was a canoe trip back to Milwaukee — 
romantic sounding, and perhaps it was, for Solomon 
Juneau had a beautiful voice and probably sang 
French-Canadian boating songs to his bride. 

The Juneaus occupied the cabin that Josette’s 
family had lived in at Milwaukee — until they put 
up their own new house at about what is now 110 
East Wisconsin avenue. Hard packed earth was the 
floor. Mattresses were made of twisted strands of 
bark, and blankets were bearskins. Fish, game, and 
corn constituted the daily menu. 

Solomon Juneau got along well with the Indians 
but no better than did his wife. Her influence with 
the Indians saved the lives of white settlers more 


5 E, T. Baird, “Reminiscences of Life in Territorial Wisconsin,” 
Lea e Historical Collections, XV, 206-207. 


than once when her husband was away. Although Mrs. 
Juneau had sixteen children to provide for, she 
always had a barrel of flour and another of sugar 
outside her door. The Indians could simply help 
themselves. For thirteen years until 1833 the Juneaus’ 
nearest white neighbors were at Chicago on the south 
and Green Bay on the north. 

Mrs. Juneau did not show very much of her Indian 
inheritance. She was a tall woman of striking ap- 
pearance, full bosomed, and reserved in manner. Her 
work among the Indians was recognized by Pope 
Leo XII when he sent her a white silk handkerchief 
with a woodcut of the head of Christ on it. This 
handkerchief was always her treasure.’ 

Solomon Juneau was such a thorough believer in 
education that he sent their son, Paul, to an advanced 
school in Utica, New York. Mary Magdalene Juneau 
Husting, a resident of Milwaukee during her life- 
time, was the last of the Juneaus’ sixteen children 
to survive. She lived to see the settlement founded 
by her father grow to be a great metropolis. She 
died in 1924 at the age of 83.° 

It is noted that Mrs. Samuel Brown, daughter of 
Thomas and Susannah Demerritt Hoyt, who came 
from New Hampshire in 1833, was the first white 
woman at Milwaukee to make wheat bread and the 
first to raise roses on the frontier. Even more she 
was the first Anglo-Saxon woman to make a home in 
the settlement. “A model wife and mother” is the 
way she was described. 


* * * 


At Fort Howard at Green Bay and Fort Crawford 
at Prairie du Chien from 1816 through the ’20s and 
early ’30s, there was social life of quite a high order. 
For this the cultured and lovely Mrs. Zachary Taylor, 
who came west with her husband in 1817 when he 
took command of Fort Howard, was at least in part 
responsible. 

The Taylors brought with them to the log fort 
at Green Bay beautiful mahogany furniture and 
costly china. It is held that Mrs. Taylor encouraged 
the men with talents as cabinet makers to reproduce 
some of her lovely pieces for other families at. the 
fort. A number of these handsome furnishings have 
been preserved in the present Fort Howard Museum. 

Later when Colonel Taylor commanded Fort 
Crawford at Prairie du Chien from 1829 to 1837 


7H. Russell Austin, The Milwaukee Story, 29-31. 

8B. J. Husting, ‘““Mary Magdalene Juneau Husting,’’ Sketches 
of Wisconsin Pioneer Women, D. A. R. 

® Tbid., Mrs. John B. Burnham, ‘“‘Mrs. Samuel Brown.” 
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Mrs. Solomon Juneau 


he and his family lived in a house that had been 
built by James H. Lockwood. This was said to be 
the first frame house built in Prairie du Chien. . 


While the Taylors were at Fort Crawford their 
daughter Sarah Knox — Knoxie — fell in love with 
Jefferson Davis who was to become a cabinet member 
and president of the Confederacy. Much to Colonel 
Taylor’s disgust Knoxie ran away to Kentucky and 
married Lieutenant Davis. Only a few months after 
their marriage she died. 


The garrison both at Fort Crawford and Fort 
Howard gave breakfasts, dinners, balls, and sleighing 


parties for the residents of the town, and the civilians 


—the Robert Irwins, the Daniel Whitneys, and the 
James Dotys, for instance — reciprocated with parties 
for the garrison. 


The preparations necessary for a party at a frontier 
outpost are described by Elizabeth Therese Baird, 
who has been quoted before: 


“Our. parties were mostly impromptu affairs... . 
There were others for which great preparations were 
made. What would the housekeeper of today do if 
she had to prepare for a social function in the man- 
ner we did? For our jellies and blanc manges we 
had to manufacture our own gelatine by boiling 
calves’ feet. The wine jelly of those days was called 


Juliette M. Kinzie 


‘calves-foot jelly. Everything had to start from the 
foundation. No fowls or game were ever sold 
dressed. Coffee was purchased unroasted. In fact, 
everything was in its raw state. The drinks for our 
parties were mostly home-made, such as currant wine, 
cherry bounce, raspberry cordial, etc. Beside the 
preparation for the refreshments,— we believed in 
great suppers,— the house, if small, had to be re- 
arranged so as to admit the greatest number. There 
was always a room provided with cradles, and a 
nurse or person to stay with the babies and rock 
them as it proved necessary, while the mothers 
danced. Having no servants, we could not leave the 
small children at home.” 


A party, a Christmas affair at Fort Howard, is 
described in an early article in the Green Bay In- 
telligencer, Wisconsin's first newspaper, by Albert G. 
Ellis, co-founder of the paper. The attire of the guests 
is especially commented on: 


“The variety of costume would have engaged the 
study of an artist; belles and beaux, men and women 
were attired in all grades of dress from the Parisian 
gown down to the buckskin coat, pants, petticoat, and 
moccasin of the aborigines.” 


10 E. T. Baird, “Reminiscences of Life in Territorial Wisconsin,’ 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, XV, 216-217. 

1H. Russell Austin, “The Wisconsin Story,” 
Journal, Feb. 12. 1948. 
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Life at Fort Winnebago in the early 1830s re- 
volved around Juliette M. Kinzie, the bride of 
John H. Kinzie, who was the newly appointed Indian 
agent to the Winnebago tribe. The Kinzies lived 
in the Indian Agency House, which was built espe- 
cially for them. The house, which now has been 
restored by the Wisconsin Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, is an excellent example of frame 
building of a century ago. 

Mrs. Kinzie, niece of Alexander Wolcott, Jr., and 
grandmother of Juliette Low, founder of Girl Scout- 
ing in America, came with her husband from Detroit 
to Portage by way of Mackinac in September of 1830. 

This trip by water, life at Fort Winnebago and 
subsequently at Fort Dearborn were set down by 
Mrs. Kinzie and published in 1856 under the title 
Wau-Bun, The “Early Day” in the Northwest. Over 
the years the book has been so popular it has gone 
through a half dozen editions. 

In Wau-Bun Mrs. Kinzie relates her conversation 
with a lady she chanced to meet when she and her 
husband stopped at the mission-school on Mackinac 
Island. 


cee 


Do you not realize very strongly the entire dep- 
tivation of religious privileges you will be obliged 
to suffer in your distant home?’ the lady inquired. 

‘‘The deprivation, said I, ‘will doubtless be great, 
but not entire; for I shall have my Prayer-Book, and 
though destitute of a church, we need not be without 
a mode of worship.’ 

“How often afterwards, when cheered by the con- 
solations of that precious book in the midst of the 
lonely wilderness, did I remember this conversation, 
and bless God that I could never, while retaining 
it, be without religious privileges.” 

At Green Bay the Kinzies were relieved and happy 
when Judge Doty— James Duane Doty, United 
States judge for the part of Michigan west of Lake 
Michigan and later second governor of the territory 
—came to take them with their bags and traveling 
baskets to “his hospitable mansion.” This was across 
from Camp Smith which replaced Fort Howard for 
a short period in the 1820s. Camp Smith was on 
the opposite side of the Fox River from Fort Howard 
at Menomineeville, commonly called Shantytown. 

Mrs. Doty had a reputation for being a perfect 
homemaker. The ideal family life of the Doty family 
—happy, lively, and comfortable — was extolled in 
a poem written by one of the Doty daughters. The 
Dotys lived at Green Bay and Neenah until Gover- 
nor Doty persuaded the territory’s lawmakers of the 


12 Juliette M. Kinzie, Wau-Bun (1948), 11. 


desirability of Madison as the site for the permanent 
capitol.” 

Mrs. Kinzie writes in Wau-Bwn of this night with 
the Dotys: 


“I was awakened at the first slight peep of dawn, 
by a sound from an apartment beneath our own — 
a plaintive, monotonous chant, rising and then fall- 
ing in a sort of mournful cadence. It seemed to me 
a wail of something unearthly — so wild — so strange 
—so unaccountable. In terror I awoke my husband, 
who reassured me by telling me it was the morning 
salutation of the Indians to the opening day. 


“Some Menominees had been kindly given shelter 
for the night in the kitchen below, and having ful- 
filled their unvarying custom of chanting their morn- 
ing hymn, they now ceased and again composed 
themselves to sleep. But not so their auditor. There 
was to me something inexpressibly beautiful in this 
morning song of praise from the untaught sons of 
the forest. What a lesson did it preach to the civi- 
lized, Christianized world, too many of whom lie 
down and rise up without an aspiration of Thanks- 
giving to their Almighty Preserver. . . . Never has 
the impression of that simple act of worship faded 
from my mind.”* 


Judge Doty accompanied the Kinzies in their boat 
as far as Buttes des Morts the day following. There 
is great interest in Mrs. Kinzie’s description of the 
trip up the Fox River and on to Fort Winnebago. 


About their arrival at the fort she wrote later, 
“A dinner had been prepared for us. This is one of 
the advantages of the zigzag approach by the Fox 
River — travelers never take their friends by sur- 
prise.”” 


During her three years at Fort Winnebago — 
1830 to 1833—Mrs. Kinzie surrounded herself 
with the best in books, music, and art of her day. 
She even had a piano sent from the east and brought 
down the Fox River from Green Bay. This is said 
to be the first piano that was brought into the 


territory. 
* * * 


Modern day movies, as they record the historical 
social drama of the west, often give the impression 
that glamor and romance, as sometimes found at the 
forts, were the theme of pioneer life. Actually, the 
tole of the women who, with their husbands and 
families, migrated westward is outlined clearly in a 
setting that is anything but glamorous. 


sees Great Women Leaders,’ The Capital Times, Oct. 10, 
U4 Juliette M. Kinzie, Wan-Bun (1948), 20. 
15 [b7d., 58. 
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Behind these families, in time and distance, were 
loyalties to a former home and friends — the com- 
forts and advantages which an established community 
could give. Before them were the physical hardships 
which confronted frontier society everywhere: crude 
and inadequate shelter that must be shared often 
with the unexpected traveler; monotonous food, 
sometimes dangerous in its lack of variety, that again 
must be shared when an Indian knocked on the door; 
the burdens of almost annual childbirth; frequent 
sicknesses brought on by the ignorance of the basic 
health precautions in frontier territory; and the 
necessary but harsh tasks of everyday living. 


One of the settlers, Charles M. Baker, described 
the situation in answering the question: 


“But how was it with our wives? ... They were 
shut up with the children in log cabins, when they 
were fortunate enough to get them—rude huts, 
without floors often, and not infrequently without 
doors or windows, unchinked often while the cold 
bleak winds of March or December whistled through 
them. . . . Here in one small room, filled perhaps 
often with smoke, without furniture, except a little 
extemporized of the rudest kind — rough slab stools, 
an equally rough table, and a bedstead, if any, made 
of poles fastened into the house, without cooking 
utensils, save perchance a kettle, a skillet and a 
frying pan; destitute of crockery, and with a little 
tinware, they were called upon to do, unaided, the 
duties of a housewife. With these conveniences and 
these surroundings, they took upon them for weeks 
and months, and even for years, the burdens of their 
households in a continued struggle with hindrances 
and perplexities. .. . These were heroic women... .”” 


On top of all this was the psychological weight of | 
nervous living, the constant contact with death. It 
has been estimated that about one half of the chil- 
dren on the frontier died within their first four years.” 

And there was the feeling these women and their 
families often had of defeat and frustration — the | 
loss of the vision of the West—the sad awareness | 
that the struggle perhaps had not been worth while. | | 

This feeling that the families that had come west | 
for a new and better life had somehow been cheated 
is poignantly sketched in The Grandmothers, Wis- 
consin novelist Glenway Wescott’s story of the men q 
and women of early Wisconsin. Another Wisconsin | 
author, Hamlin Garland, wrote, almost bitterly, of | 
the harshness and futility of the work of the settlers | | 


16 Dan E. Clark, discussions of frontier society in The West in | 
American History (New York, 1937). L 
17 Charles M. Baker, ‘“‘Pioneer History of Walworth County,” | } 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, 6:474. i. 
18 Clark, The West in American History. 


of the middle west — up to and including the post- 
Civil War period — portraying with especial sharp- 
ness the suffering women endured in this kind of 
society. Mr. Garland’s mother — Isabel McClintock 
Garland — was a Wisconsin farm woman of the 
1850s and ’60s. 


* * 

Yet, as Lillian Krueger has pointed out in her 
Motherhood on the Wisconsin Frontier, the courage 
initiative, and ingenuity of the frontier mother “has 
become an epic of the American way of life” — 

The frontier mother who was required to 

—help clear the wilderness 

—help raise the log house 

— handle a gun or paddle a canoe 

— feed her family on limited rations 

— make all the family clothes and the material, 
too 

— serve as inn keeper 

— administer the Gospel 

— teach the young to read and write 

And with all this, no matter how strenuous, find 
time for untold acts of neighborly kindness. 

No better example of this rare individual can 
be found than Mrs. John F. Johnston, the first white 
woman to settle in Appleton. The Johnston cabin 
was hotel, hospital, postoffice, church, and school, all 
in one. No one ever was turned away from the door. 
If the wayfarer could pay a small fee, it was well. 
If not, it was all the same. This cabin was “the 
bright spot in the dense forest.” 

Mrs. Johnston, who was Jeanette Finch, was mar- 
tied on March 26, 1846. The ceremony, the first 
at Neenah, was to have been performed under the 
Indian council tree by the Rev. O. P. Clinton, 
Neenah’s first minister, but an unexpected storm 
caused the wedding party to adjourn to the council 
chamber. Gov. James Duane Doty, who became 
governor of the Wisconsin Territory in 1841, the 
few whites in the vicinity, and a number of friendly 
Indians were the guests. 

In July, 1848, Mr. Johnston began work on the 
family cabin at Appleton. He left his wife and 
infant son, Henry, with Mrs. Johnston’s sister, who 
was Mrs. Clinton, the wife of the minister. Mrs. 
Johnston became tired of waiting, however, and with 
her baby boarded a barge and traveled down the Fox 
River. From the landing some distance from Apple- 
ton she proceeded by oxcart, only to be turned upside 
down. Here then with baby and baggage she waited 
until here husband came for her. 
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“Why did you come, Nettie?” were Mr. John- 
ston’s first words. “Our house is not ready. The roof 
is only partly on.” 

“I wanted to be with you,” was her only reply.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Samuel St. John of Janesville was one of 
the first mothers on the frontier to be claimed by 
death. With her husband and their three children she 
arrived from Vermont in the late fall of 1835. They 
did not come to speculate in land but to secure a 
home for themselves and their children. 

Soon four more frontiersmen asked for lodging 
in the St. John cabin. In January an infant son was 
born to the St. Johns and in the same month two 
more pioneers arrived and asked for residence. This 
meant twelve persons in a cabin only 18 by 16 feet. 

After the birth of their baby son— with all the 
work and care that was hers — Mrs. St. John began 
to fail physically. In June, 1836, she died, mourned 
deeply by all who had known her.” 

Near by in Beloit in 1836 Mrs. Caleb Blodgett, 
the first white woman settler, experienced much of 
the same frontier hardship. She had the luxury, how- 
ever, of a two room cabin with an open passageway 
between the rooms. 

Mrs. Gardner Wilson was the first white woman 
in Kenosha, arriving from New York June 21, 1835, 
in a wagon drawn by horses and oxen. She and her 
family slept in the wagon until their log house was 
built. Once settled, Mrs. Wilson kept a public house 
or inn as many another early settler. 

Mrs. O. B. Hazeltine, who arrived in Waukesha 
County in 1838 in a covered wagon, always will be 
remembered for her work among the sick. And like- 
wise Mrs. Thomas Morris Riddle will be known for 
her study and use of medicinal herbs before doctors 
were available. Mr. and Mrs. Riddle were among 
the first white residents in what is now Wauwatosa. 
Mrs. Riddle came as a bride in 1840 and settled in 
the two room cabin built for her by her husband. 
Charles and Caroline Hart built the first house — 
Hart’s Mill—at Wauwatosa in 1835. 

Even before this, Mrs. Charles Menard, Aunt Mary 
Ann, was highly regarded for her healing among the 
sick at Prairie du Chien. She served as both nurse 
and midwife. Often the early doctors were “reminded 
of the superior skill of Aunt Mary Ann.”™ 

19 W. H. Johnston, “Mrs. John F. Johnston,” Sketches of Wis- 
consin Pioneer Women, D. A. R. 


20C. R. Tuttle, [Justrated History of Wisconsin, 73. 
21 Lillian Krueger, Motherhood on the Wisconsin Frontier, 25: 


There was real need of the midwife on the fron- 
tier for ‘scarcity’ was a word unknown when it came 
to the production of children. A child a year was 
the custom until there were ten, twelve, or fifteen 
in the family. This large child population was de- 
pended upon to meet the labor demand in the fields, 
the forest, and also the home. 

The inventiveness of the family often was noted 
in the toys rigged up to quiet the newborn still in 
the cradle. Poppy blossoms, which were sleep induc- 
ing, were one plaything. Another was a feather stuck 
to the baby’s finger with wild honey.” 

Despite the burdens of frequent child bearing, 
matriage was the only interest of single girls who 
migrated from the east or directly from across the 
Atlantic. And seldom were they disappointed in their 
plans to establish their own homes, for there was 
“a preponderance of men on the fringes of civiliza- 
tion.’ Emancipation of the feminine sex was a 
problem unheard of in the first half of the nine- 


teenth century. 
* * * 


Negroes came early to Wisconsin, some on the 
boats that plied the Mississippi, some as slaves in 
the 1820s and the 1830s with the development of 
the southwestern lead mining region, some as serv- 
ants in the Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, and Wau- 
kesha settlements, and some as free people seeking 
a new home. 

Probably the first family in the latter category 
was that of Henry Anderson, who came to Milwau- 
kee about 1830. Mr. Anderson later went to Green 
Bay, but returned to Milwaukee with his wife, 
Georgiana, a free Negro whose family had never 
been enslaved. Mrs. Anderson, tall, handsome, and 
well educated for her time, lived continuously in Mil- 
waukee until she died in 1904 at the age of 94 years. 

Suzanne and John Lark, sister and brother-in-law 
of Georgiana, went on to Marinette when the first 
loggers began operations in the virgin forests. They 
established the well known Lark House, and, as was 
customary in early days, operated the general store 
and bank in connection with the hotel. 

Lark House, in today’s language, was the “home 
away from home” for the logger, traveler, and mis- 
sionary, the social center and settlement house for a 
vast area. Suzanne, the mistress of the inn, was re- 
sponsible for the high esteem in which it was held. 


°2 Lillian Krueger, Motherhood on the Wisconsin Frontier, 21. 
23 Tbid., 16. 
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Her integrity won for her the personal love and 
respect of both the whites and Indians in that new, 
wild country. She, too, was well educated and a 
talented artist. 

Among Racine’s earliest Negro settlers was the 
George H. Sublet family. An aristocratic English 
woman purchased Mr. Sublet’s freedom about 1836. 
This enabled him to move freely through the slave 
states. Other pioneer Negro families were the Chivers 
at Hillsboro and Dilly, the Turners at Portage, the 
Gillespies in Waukesha and Milwaukee counties, 
and the Claquettes at Appleton.” 


There was very little distinction between races 
in the territorial days. Pioneer women shared their 
joys and sorrows— whites, Negroes, Indians — all 
the same. Many denominations served God under 
the same roof. There was little time or inclination 
to dislike one’s neighbor. 


* * * 


Mrs. Henry Dodge, the calm, courageous, and 
patient wife of the first governor of the Wisconsin 
Territory and the mother of thirteen children, was 
‘regarded as one of the hardiest of the pioneer women. 
So was Elizabeth Kline, a woman of exceedingly 
strong physical and mental powers and the mother 
of eight boys and girls. : 

It was the building of the Madison capitol in 1837 
that brought Roseline and Eben Peck of Blue Mounds 
and the Prosper Bird family to Madison. Both fam- 
ilies came to board the men employed to work on 
the capitol upon the suggestion of Governor Doty, 
who promoted Madison as the capitol site. Mrs. 
Peck was the first white woman to live in Madison 
and afterwards in the Baraboo valley. 

The Peck house — the first to be built in Madison 
—was later known as the Madison Hotel. It was 
located on the edge of the capitol square. Under 
this roof there arrived the first white child to be born 
in Madison and in its living room the first Madison 
wedding was held when Jairus Potter took Elizabeth 
Allen as his bride. 

Roseline Peck, who was something of a backwoods 
character, had all of the intrepid qualities of the 
pioneer and also plenty of hard headed business 
acumen. She worked long hours with little thought 
of herself.” ; 


24 Material on early Wisconsin Negroes supplied by Miss 
Bernice Lindsay of Milwaukee. 
oe Great Women Leaders,” The Capital Times, October 10, 


The story is told that one night in the deep dark 
she rode five miles behind her husband along an 
Indian trail to reach a little girl who had broken 
her leg. On arrival there was not even a candle in 
the house. It was necessary to go back half a mile 
to a neighbor’s to get enough fat to make a grease 
dip. By the light of this the leg was set. Afterwards 
Mrs. Peck is said to have commented lightly that 
there were no deaths until the physicians came. 

Some years later she wrote of. early Madison life 
as follows: 

“We enjoyed ourselves in various ways just as you 
do now. There was the regular dancing school twice 
a week held in the old cabin that first winter. Euchre 
parties became the fashion. Christmas and _New 
Year’s suppers were made lively by the verbal and 
practical jokes passed around. 

“We had turtle soup suppers, also. The turtles 
were caught by cutting holes through the ice on what 
was called ‘Mud Lake, and brought to us by Abel 
Rasdall. Mr. Peck sent some of them to a Mineral 
Point hotel keeper, who informed us that he netted 
$50 on the sale of the soup. The turtles were frozen 
solid, and rattled together like stones, and were put 
in the cellar to thaw out before we could dress them, 
and, going down in a few days after, I found they had 
thawed out and were crawling around on the bottom 
of the cellar.”” 

In her later life Mrs. Peck is known to have ob- 
jected to the number of people who wanted to enter- 
tain at their house in the early day. She particularly 
objected to the party Governor Doty gave for some 
politicians because one of the guests shot her two 
pet crows. It is reported that the Pecks’ removal 
to Baraboo was prompted by the fact that Governor 
Doty “discovered” he had sold them the wrong land. 
Mrs. Peck held that they were put off without com- 
pensation for the improvements they made over a 
two year period.” 


* * * 


A description of that first Madison wedding at the 
Pecks has been carried down to the present day. 


“On the evening of the Ist day of April, 1838, one 
of those events which are so common, and made the 
occasion of great interest and ceremony in older 
communities —a wedding — occurred, the first in 
Dane County. 

“The bride was Miss Elizabeth Allen, a tall, angu- 
lar young lady, who found her way West, and filled 
the position of maid of all work in the Peck House, 
where the ceremony was performed. 


26 “"Roseline Willard Peck,’ Sketches of Wisconsin Pioneer 
Women, D. A. R. 
27 Edward N. Hein, ‘1838 Politicians Knew How to Handle 
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“During the day the parties continued to work at 
their usual occupations, and when night came, supper 
being over, and the dishes cleared away, ‘time’ was 
called, and the loving pair, matched, but not mated, 
were soon in place. The room was decorated with 
the early flowers of spring, such as wild tulips and 
hyacinths, which were found in great abundance on 
Dead Lake Hill, and nothing was lacking to make 
it a first-class affair; but because of certain peculiar 
characteristics of the day, it was unanimously voted 
that there should be no fooling on this solemn 
occasion. 

“The presents were not costly nor numerous, but 
they were unique and useful to a young family in a 
new country, prominent among which might be 
mentioned a milk-stool, an empty champagne basket 
with rockers attached, and a fish-hook and line, labeled 
‘to supply the family with suckers.’ The ceremony 
was performed in the most primitive style by Eben 
Peck, Esq., who had been appointed a Justice of the 
Peace a few weeks before, and this was his first 
official act. 

“... The ceremony over, the cry was ‘On with the 
dance!’ and, inspired by the thrilling music of the 
violin in the hands of Luther Peck, a young brother 
of the landlord, the dance went on, and ‘joy was 
unconfined’ until the morrow’s sun was well up to 
light home the retiring guests.” 


In contrast was the marriage in the fall of 1836 
that united Ann Sheldon, daughter of Maj. John P. 
Sheldon of Mineral Point, and Charles Gratiot, also 
of the lead mining region. The wedding brought 
together early settlers from far and near. Ann’s 
brother, Tom, described this event as follows: 


“Charles G., the oldest son of Henry and Susan 
Gratiot, a man about twenty-five years old, was con- 
sidered a great catch, and he considered it a great 
catch to catch Ann Sheldon. . . . The inhabitants 
of Dubuque turned out en masse for the wedding 
driving forty miles in sleighs. They were great for 
a frolic and came regardless of expense, distance, 
time, roads, cold, blankets, or a place to sleep. All 
our friends in Galena, Dubuque, Mineral Point, 
Shullsburg, and Sinsinawa Mound came. The two 
Misses Dodge and Gus Dodge of Dodgeville were 
there; also George W. Jones and wife. I can still 
hear Mrs. Jones as master of ceremonies announcing 
the order in which, two by two, we should march into 
the parlor. We had a field bed from one end to the 
other of the garret, fifty feet long and twenty feet 
wide, and stowed away on the floor. All who came 
only ten miles thought it was no job to go back; 
they were used to such rides after balls and 
weddings.” 


Many a young bride in these early days observed 
herself in a “courting mirror’ —a rare piece inlaid 


28 Lillian Krueger, ‘Social Life in Wisconsin,’ Wisconsin Mag- 
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29 Tbid. 


with metal and ivory, brought over from the Orient 
by young seafaring officers. The story is that a hope- 
ful lover placed the box with the mirror on the parlor 
table. If his young lady turned it face down, he 
knew his cause was lost, but if she picked it up and 
smiled into it, he knew his fate was sealed. 

There was adventure in the courtship and marriage 
of Sarah Janet Wood, daughter of pioneer Joseph 
Wood, after whom Wood County is named. When 
Sarah was 19, she was wooed and won by William 
Balderston of Baltimore. 

The courtship was stormy because Mr. Wood was 
opposed to Sarah marrying at only 19. On Febru- 
ary 12, 1853, the lovers decided to elope. The would- 
be bride went down to the Wisconsin House in 
Wisconsin Rapids to meet the other members of the 
bridal party. The groom had a sleigh ready near by, 
but as the members of the wedding party crossed 
the road, Sarah’s irate father saw them and trouble 
began. 

The only bridesmaid ran madly up Pumpkin Hill 
with Mr. Wood in pursuit. By the time he discovered 
his mistake — that he was taking after the bridesmaid 
and not the bride— the best man had snatched up 
the bride, carried her across the creek and down an 
Indian trail to a mill boarding house. 

Here the wedding party gathered again and soon 
was on its way to New Buffalo in Sauk County. 
There in the early morning the young lovers awak- 
ened the justice of the peace and marriage vows were 
taken.” 

* * * 

Except for these special events, recreation for the 
most part was directly related to the work to be done. 
Parties were arranged at times of house building, 
field clearing, barn raising, and harvesting, with farm- 
ers and their families gathering to assist one another. 
On these occasions, while preparing a sumptuous 
board with chicken, biscuits, pies, cakes, and dum- 
plings for the men, the women talked and gossiped 
and enjoyed each other’s company. 

The wives of settlers often had fall gatherings at 


80 Grace Balderston Daly, ‘‘Sarah Janet Wicod Balderston,”’ 
Sketches of Wisconsin Pioneer Women, D. A. 
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which they made their winter supply of candles, and 
incidentally caught up on all the news. There were 
quilting parties at all seasons.” And the sugar mak- 
ing season was a prolonged community picnic.. 

Hjalmar R. Holand in his History of Door County 
gives a lively description of quilt making: 


“The making of a quilt was in those days a matter 
in which the whole neighborhood manifested a lively 
interest. For a quilt was not merely a thing of ‘shreds 
and patches, but it was a little history in mosaic. 
Every rag-bag in the neighborhood sent its tribute, 
and when completed its owners could tell you whose 
‘gown’ every separate block represented. 

“Upon the eventful day the quilting bars were 
brought down from the garret, the quilt properly 
fastened thereto, the pattern laid with more or less 
art, and then the ladies threaded their needles, and 
quilted . . and told one another how to make 
cookies without eggs, biscuits without shortening 
and the best remedies for influenza... . 

“From time to time the bars were rolled up as 
the work progressed. 

. . It was delightful to see them quilt, and talk, 
and wipe their spectacles, and take snuff.” 


When corn husking parties were held in the fall, 
work was turned into play with the setting up of 
rules by which a woman who found a red ear of 
corn was kissed by all the men. If a man found a 
red ear he, in turn, was kissed by all the women. 
Husking over and supper finished, a dance was held 
in the barn. 

So all was not gloom even in the days of the ter- 
ritory or the beginnings of the state. 


* * * 


In 1850 sixty-three percent of Wisconsin’s popula- 
tion was American born™ and, as has been noted, 
many of these families brought with them at least 
a few remnants of their life back east. 
culture of the Yorkers and Yankees of the early 
nineteenth century that gave Wisconsin its frame- 


work of tradition and its underlying American 


pattern. 
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Che School Bell Rings 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME in 1830 John H. Kinzie, 
Indian agent at Fort Winnebago, received a letter 
from Col. Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky. 


Colonel Johnson had been instrumental in the 
establishment of the Great Crossings School in Ken- 
tucky for the education of Indian children. Now he 
was asking Mr. and Mrs. Kinzie to help influence 
the Winnebago children to attend the school. He 
also wanted the Winnebago tribe to allocate some 
of its annuity money to help support the school. 


Very soon the Kinzies brought together the Win- 
nebago chiefs at the home of Father Paquette, their 
interpreter. 


The subject matter of the letter was presented to 
them. All the advantages of civilization and educa- 
tion were explained. They were told of the rewards 
that would accrue to their nation if some of their 
younger members would learn the “arts, manufac- 
tures, and habits of civilized life.” 


“Humph!” (Good) was the frequent response of 
the chiefs. 
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But when Father Paquette’s address was finished, 
Day-Kau-ray, the oldest among the chiefs, rose and 
said: 


“Father — the Great Spirit made the white man 
and the Indian. He did not make them alike. He 
gave the white man a heart to love peace, and the 
arts of a quiet life. He taught him to live in towns, 
to build houses, to make books, to learn all things 
that would make him happy and prosperous in the 
way of life appointed him. To the red man the 
Great Spirit gave a different character. He gave 
him a love of the woods, of a free life, of hunting 
and fishing, of making war with his enemies and 
taking scalps. The white man does not live like the 
Indian — it is not his nature. Neither does the Indian 
love to live like the white man—the Great Spirit 
did not make him so. 


“Father — we do not wish to do anything con- 
trary to the will of the Great Spirit. If he had made 
us with white skins, and characters like the white 
men, then we would send our children to this 
school to be taught like the white children. 


“Father — we think that if the Great Spirit had 
wished us to be like the whites, he would have made 
us so. As he has not seen fit to do so, we believe he 


would be displeased with us, to try and make our- 

selves different from what he thought good. 
“Father —I have nothing more to say. This is 

what we think. If we change our minds, we will 


let you know.””* 
* * * 


Although the Indians entertained the conviction 
that the Great Spirit taught the white man “to learn 
all things,’ the early settlers were well aware that 
they must create their own educational opportunities. 

As early as 1670 religious education was carried 
on by the Jesuits in the missions at La Pointe, DePere, 
and Prairie du Chien. Jacques Porlier taught the 
Grignon children at Green Bay in 1795 and there 
were a few classes at the Forts. 

But churches and schools really came to the ter- 
ritory on the heels of the grist mills. Although the 
majority of the first school teachers were men, the 
women exerted as much or more influence in urging 
the need for instruction. 

In The Grandmothers, by Glenway Wescott, one 
of the characters, old Grandfather Tower, is quoted 
as saying: 

“Just at this time a serious question confronted 
the pioneer mothers in this section of the township. 
They said how when and where are we going to 
educate our children to prepare them for the duties 
and responsibilities of life and good citizenship. 
There was but one answer to their question: viz, 
the school. A school we must and will have.” 

As the pioneer mother opened her one room 
cabin for religious services, so the first lessons in 
reading, writing, and ciphering were given within 
the rough hewn walls of her home. As early as the 
1820s a mother in a settlement would take in neigh- 
boring boys and girls for perhaps an hour a day. She 
might receive some compensation, possibly 25 or 
even 50 cents a week per pupil. 


In 1828 five families of Green Bay’s Shantytown 
built a log schoolhouse. They hired as teacher Miss 
Caroline Russell, a cultured lady from the east. Like- 
wise at the military posts at Prairie du Chien and 
Portage, classes for the children of the men stationed 
there were organized, and incidental instruction was 
given to some of the Indian children. 


The same year, 1828, Miss Electa Quinney became 
the teacher of a school at Statesburg (South Kau- 
kauna). Miss Quinney had spent six years in the 
famous foreign mission school at Cornwall, Con- 
necticut, and had been a teacher among her own 
people in New York. 


1 Juliette M. Kinzie, Wau-Bun (1948), 87-88. 
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* * * 


After the Black Hawk War in 1832 there was a 
large influx of settlers into Wisconsin. With foreign 
immigration just getting underway on an important 
scale, the problem of harmonizing the personalities 
and interests of these people naturally arose. Impor- 
tant in this adjustment was the elementary school. 


By 1836 when the Wisconsin territory was or- 
ganized and the first school district formed in Mil- 
waukee, there were seven other small schools attended 
by 230 pupils at Green Bay, Portage, Prairie du 
Chien, Mineral Point, Platteville, Kenosha, and She- 
boygan. All of these were private, following the 
academic system of New England. Parochial schools 
also were in advance of public education in Wis- 
consin.” 

At Madison, as work got underway on the new 
capitol in 1837 with six white families clustered 
in a little community, there became need for a 
school teacher. 
on the Crawford River, two miles south of Aztalan, 
had two daughters, Lorraine and Louisa. 


Deacon Jeremiah Brayton, living 


One of the Madison settlers drove to the Brayton 
farm in a one horse sleigh and engaged Louisa to 
come to Madison to teach its first school. The salary 
of two dollars a week to be raised by popular sub- 
scription was agreed upon by them before leaving 
the farm. 


Miss Brayton found board and lodging with the 
A. A. Bird family at $1 a week so half of her income 
was quickly absorbed. On March 1, 1838, school 
was called for a dozen boys and girls. They sat on 
oak slabs that still had the bark. Miss Brayton had 
a chair. The curriculum was almost as crude as the 
furnishings of the room. 


Miss Brayton stayed only three months for she 
was offered a more remunerative teaching position 
at Jefferson. There she stayed fifty years. Miss Bray- 
ton’s contributions to pioneer learning were real. The 
Brayton school in Madison today stands as tribute 
to her intellectual and cultural gifts. 


In Iowa County Miss Nancy Smith started teach- 
ing in a log schoolhouse and was a beloved teacher 
for 40 years. Eliza Haight taught a school in Portage 
beginning in 1835. Down in the lead region the 
first school was opened at Mineral Point in 1830 


2H. Russell Austin, “The Wisconsin Story,” The Milwaukee 
Journal, March 10, 1948. 
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and the second in 1834 at Platteville. 
young Mrs. J. T. Hamilton taught 13 or 14 children 
in her one room house south of Whitewater for $1 
a week —at the same time keeping an eye on her 
month old baby. The same year at Janesville, Marcia 
Hammond Brown, only 13 years old, was given the 
job of teaching school to children scarcely her junior. 
Later Miss Brown, who was a direct descendant of 
William Penn, married A. Webster Baldwin. 


* * * 


The Catholic parochial school system in the Mil- 
waukee diocese was introduced when the Sisters of 
Charity took over the girls’ room in the basement 
of St. Peter's Church August 31, 1846. Prior to this 
in 1842 Father Kundig had conducted a girls’ school 
with a Miss Murray, Miss Catherine Shea, and later 
Miss Ann Reynolds as teachers. 


When the Sisters of Charity took over the school 
from Miss Reynolds, there were 30 students. Four 
of them were daughters of Solomon Juneau and two 
the daughters of Peter Juneau. The first graduate of 
the girls’ elementary school was Miss Cecilia Mc- 
Garry, who received a crown of white flowers and a 
diploma in 1865. The diploma was a picture of the 
Last Supper on the reverse of which Bishop Henni 
had written the certificate of graduation. 


Of the eight superiors who directed the Cathedral 
schools from 1846 to 1905 when the Sisters of 
Charity relinquished their teaching assignment, none 
was more beloved than Sister Bernardine Murphy, 
who was associated with the schools for 30 years as 
a teacher and for 25 as a superior (1881-1905). 

Still another pioneer in Catholic education deserv- 
ing of mention is Mother Mary Caroline who came 
from Austria. It is recorded that as Josepha Friess 
she was a high spirited and vain girl, aware of her 
beauty and far from humble. Yet under the subtle 
guidance of her uncle, Canon Friess, she became meek 
and “the kindness of her soul opened like a flower.” 


She took the veil, and together with Mother 
Theresa and several other nuns who belonged to the 
Order of the School Sisters of Notre Dame, came to 
America to open a school in Baltimore. 

In the summer of 1848, Sister Mary Caroline was 
invited to visit Milwaukee. She saw the need of the 
tapidly growing city and promptly went back to 
Munich to obtain permission to open a school. 


® Rey. Peter Leo Johnson, D.D., Daughters of Charity in Mil- 
waukee, 16-26. 
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Two years later in 1850 she returned to Mil- 
waukee as Mother General of the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame in the New World. The Milwaukee 
school was opened in January, 1851. Money for the 
building was raised through the sale of lace and 
other arts and crafts made by the nuns. 

By 1860 eighteen schools of the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame were serving 4,000 students in Wis- 
consin. But Mother Mary Caroline’s work was not 
limited to Wisconsin. In the years that followed 
mote than 200 similar schools opened throughout 
America." 

The School Sisters of Notre Dame were respon- 
sible for the founding of Mount Mary College at 
Milwaukee in 1929. This was an outgrowth of St. 
Mary’s at Prairie du Chien. 


* * * 


As the school has continued to lose some of its 
best teachers to matrimony, so it did even in the 
very early day. The story is told of the runner who 
arrived at the newly established Presbyterian mission 
school at Yellow Lake in northwestern Wisconsin 
in August of 1834. 

For three days he had been speeding from Leech 
Lake in Minnesota with a proposal of marriage from 
the Rey. William T. BoutweMl, the missionary there, 
to Miss Hester Crooks, daughter of Ramsey Crooks, 
an agent for the American Fur Company, who taught 
the infant Chippewa class at the Yellow Lake school. 

Boutwell had been disappointed that spring in 
not receiving assistance from the east and dreaded 
the prospects of carrying on his work unaided. He 
described his dilemma in a letter to a brother mis- 
sionary in Wisconsin: 

“What was duty? I will tell you what I deemed 
my duty after much and earnest prayer to God. I 
cast my eye over the land and asked, ‘Is there a 
helper?’ ” 

The messenger returned with an acceptance from 
Miss Crooks whereupon Boutwell proceeded to Yel- 
low Lake and took her away from her teaching to 
his mission in Fond du Lac, Mimnesota.” Their first 
home was a lodge of bark. 

Up in this part of Wisconsin— at La Pointe on 
Madeline Island, Frederick Ayer’s Ojibway Spelling 
Book — probably the first book produced wholly in 
Wisconsin — was completed in 1833. 


4Information on Mother Mary Caroline obtained from the 
notes of Miss Joan Beringer on her figurine collection. 
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La Pointe was known before Superior, Duluth, or 
Ashland were imagined. It once was a metropolis 
of northern Wisconsin with 10,000 Ojibway (Chip- 
pewa) as its inhabitants. Father Menard arrived at 
La Pointe in 1661. He was followed by Father 
Allouez and he in turn by Father Marquette. It was 
Father Baraga of the Austrian nobility who came in 
1835 from Austria and built the mission. 

On a return trip to Vienna Father Baraga brought 
his sister, Countess Heffernon, back with him. For 
two years she assisted her brother in every way pos- 
sible. Lillie Perinier Martin (Mrs. Thomas) of Ash- 
land, at 86 the oldest living woman resident in this 
part of the state, still has as one of her prized pos- 
sessions an oil painting of “The Holy Family” brought 
from Vienna by Countess Heffernon. She also has a 
carved wooden box which Father Baraga brought 
from Austria filled with gold coins. The story is told 
that these coins, together with tableware and jewelry, 
were melted to make the bell for the mission church. 
Mrs. Martin is a granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Antoine Perinier, with whom Father Baraga took 
his meals.’ They came to La Pointe from Montreal 
in 1835. Mrs. Martin’s father, A. S. Perinier, was 
born at La Pointe in 1837. He afterwards was the 
contractor for most of the early buildings in Ashland. 

Another who knew La Pointe well in the very early 
day was Mrs. Leonard H. Wheeler, who came to 
northern Wisconsin in 1841 with her husband, the 
Rev. Leonard Hemenway Wheeler, as missionary to 
the Ojibway Indians. Mr. Wheeler had studied both 
medicine and theology, graduating from the Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1840. Mrs. Wheeler was 
from Lowell, Massachusetts. For 25 years they lived 
at Odanah and La Pointe. 


J. N. Davidson in his book, In Unnamed Wiscon- 
Sin, Says: 


“At Mrs. Wheeler’s first coming to La Pointe, her 
direct service to the mission was in the line of teach- 
ing. From her school Mr. Baraga, afterward ‘bishop,’ 
was at the pains, on two separate occasions, to have 
the children of Roman Catholic families removed on 
account of religious exercises, the chief feature of 
which was the use in common of the Lord’s prayer. 
But it was hard to keep the children away and their 
mistaken spiritual guide did not fully succeed in 
doing so. Notwithstanding his action, the mission- 
aries of the two creeds remembered that they were 
all Christians, and the two bishops— such in truth 
they were— Baraga and Wheeler, met more than 
once even in prayer.” 


5 Agnes Benoe, “Old Mission Church on Madeline Island,’ 
Wisconsin Catholic Clubwoman, July 1934, 17 and 18. 


In her own home Mrs. Wheeler was known to be 
“the most unselfish and devoted of mothers.’ In a 
letter to friends Mr. Wheeler wrote: “Harriet is truly 
a wonderful woman. With an amount of care and 
toil which would crush an ordinary woman, she 
somehow makes her way through it.’”’ 

In 1866, because of Mr. Wheeler’s poor health, 
the family left La Pointe for Beloit. Here during the 
next few years Mr. Wheeler invented the Eclipse 
windmill. This seemed to be an expression of Mr. 
Wheeler's missionary spirit just as was his work 
among the Indians. Out of this enterprise grew the 
Fairbanks-Morse Company. Mrs. George W. Bunge 
of LaCrosse is the granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler. 


* * * 


Wisconsin’s free school system goes back to the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 which stated “religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary for good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged.” 

This document also reaffirmed the land ordinance 
of 1785 which required that the land be surveyed 
into townships six miles square, and that one square 
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mile section of each township be set aside for sup- 
port of schools. The land grant set the pattern which 
Congress followed when it assigned Section 16 of 
every township to a school fund in the Act of 1846 
which in turn was the threshold for Wisconsin’s 
entry as a state.” 

_ Before the 1848 state constitution provided schools 
“free and without charge for tuition,’ however, the 
first free public school session was held June 16, 
1845, at Southport (Kenosha) with Michael Frank 
as its “godfather.” By Wisconsin’s fundamental law 
of 1848 a complete educational system, from the 
lowest rung of the ladder to the top, for all children 
of all the people, for trained teachers, and for 
libraries was set up. 

At this time, between 1840 and 1850, the popula- 
tion of Wisconsin increased from 30,749 to 305,391, 
a gain of 886.88 percent. The largest age group in 
1850 was that between 20 and 30 and it was these 
younger men and women who pushed the school 
movement hard.” 

The Moore School, the old stone schoolhouse of 
Magnolia No. 2, near Evansville, built in 1850, is 
one of the oldest schoolhouses still in use in Wis- 
consin. William Buckley, an Irish settler, and his 
sons were the builders. Children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren of the first pupils have attended 
the school. 

The two doors are a reminder of the days when 
boys and girls had separate entrances and sat on 
opposite sides of the room. Women were hired at 
first to teach in the Moore school only in the summer 
but because they were “cheaper” they soon were put 
up with in the winter, too. 

But even with the coming of free schools, and their 
consequent increase, there was an unwillingness to 
accept women as equals or superiors in education. 
A frequent excuse was that the discipline problem 
was too difficult for women. 

In 1852 the Racine school board went on record 
as favoring women teachers almost exclusively, but 
this was the decided exception.” The first report 
(1850) of the State Superintendent of Schools indi- 
cated the general opinion concerning the worth of 
women teachers. In an average wage scale, the re- 
port showed that men were being paid more than 
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twice as much as women for teaching services — 
women receiving an average of only $6.92 a month, 
whereas men were drawing an average wage of 
Slee ie 

It would appear that an early precedent was set 
for underpaying members of the teaching profes- 
sion. This is a fact of somewhat more than facetious 
comment, for in the continuing history of the state 
the realization of the inadequacy of teacher salaries 
frequently appears. 


* * * 


The regard in which women were held outside 
the home in these days —in which the evidence of 
their position as teachers is but part of the story — 
became at least a matter of discussion with the law- 
makers. Women everywhere were subject almost 
completely to the common law practice which placed 
them under the legal domination of their husbands 
and fathers, particularly in the important matter of 
property rights. With the agitation for and achieve- 
ment of statehood, however, Wisconsin reached the 
periphery of the growing feminist movement stretch- 
ing out from the east. 

In the constitution proposed in 1846, an article 
was included which would have given to married 
women the right of control over their own prop- 
erty. This proposal brought about a storm of pro- 
test from conservatives, and perhaps illustrates better 
than anything else the sentiment of the time con- 
cerning the proper place of women in society. 

Marshall M. Strong, a delegate from Racine, was 
so violent in his opposition to the measure that 
he threatened to leave the convention, arguing that 
if the proposed constitution were to be adopted with 
the married women’s clause, it would mean that 
“woman is to be transferred from her appropriate 
domestic sphere, taken away from her children and 
cast out rudely into the strife and turmoil of the 
world, there to have her finer sensibilities blunted, 
and the ruling motives of her mind changed, and 
every trace of loveliness blotted out.” 

Evidently the damage done to the “finer sensi- 
bilities’ and the blots made upon “loveliness” by 
the harshness of pioneer life were ignored or 
forgotten. 

Another delegate claimed that if women were 
allowed to vote and to have separate property rights, 

11 Whitford, Early History of Education in Wisconsin. 
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they would become as “selfish and equally ambitious” 
as men, and so they would but add to the “calam- 
ities” of humanity “instead of devoting their lives 
and energies to calming the sterner passions of man 
and making home an Eden... .”™ 

Without doubt the married women’s clause was 
one of the major factors contributing to the defeat 
of the 1846 constitution. The adopted constitution 
of 1848 omitted any such provision. 

It is apparent, however, that the proposal had 
begun to receive the approval of the majority of 
voters, for two years later a law was passed by the 
legislature giving married women control over their 
own property. This was the first important step in 
the development of the legal rights of Wisconsin 
women and in making this move the state was one 
of the most progressive in the nation.* 

While not an issue in the convention, the right 
of women to the suffrage was also brought up in 
the constitutional debates. The question did not 
arise seriously. It was only intended to ridicule the 
proponents of the rights of Negroes to the ballot in 
Wisconsin.” This very treatment of the matter was 
again indicative of the attitude of early lawmakers 
toward the political and legal rights of women in 
the state. 

Despite the levity with which the issue was han- 
dled by the legislature, the subject of suffrage did 
make an early serious appearance. Such Free-Soil 
newspapers as the Southport (Kenosha) Telegraph 
and the Oshkosh True Democrat championed the 
measure in 1849. 

The problem was also brought into the open 
through speeches by such nationally prominent 
women as Clarina Howard Nickolson and Lydia 
Fowler. They both came to Wisconsin to speak on 
temperance, but skillfully managed to work in the 
subject of woman suffrage. In 1855, Lucy Stone 
lectured in the state on slavery, and at the same time 
brought up the suffrage question.* 

A year later—in 1856—one of the state sen- 
ators made so bold as to bring the issue of the 
enfranchisement of women before the senate and 
the assembly by way of the introduction of petitions. 
This apparently was the first serious move to in- 
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terest Wisconsin legislators in the woman suffrage 
problem.” The effort was promptly buried, and no 
more attention was paid to the issue until after the 
Civil War. ot 


= * = 


During the period from statehood to the close of 
the Civil War there were gains and contributions, 
however, which helped give form to the growing 
picture of women’s influence. 

One of the most important of these gains was the 
entrance of women into the University of Wiscon- 
sin, which had been founded in 1849 at Madison. 
Nothing had been said about allowing women in 
the university when its doors opened but there was 
the precedent of other universities and colleges and a 
rapidly increasing sentiment in favor of higher 
education for women all over the country. 

Milton Academy received women in 1844, Ripon 
College in 1853, and Lawrence in 1854. Inciden- 
tally, but for James Duane Doty’s apple orchard, 
Lawrence might well have been located at Neenah 
instead of Appleton. The founders of Lawrence 
favored a site in the part of Neenah now known 
as “the island” but Governor and Mrs. Doty already 
had built their “grand loggery” on the island and 
planted an orchard around it. Governor Doty was 
afraid the college students would make an attack 
on his apples so the founding fathers took Lawrence 
to Appleton. 

An early catalogue of Lawrence — when the school 
was called a “university” rather than a “college” — 
states in its rules of conduct: 

“No student may attend mixed assemblages at any 
time without permission, nor may any gentleman 
and lady walk out without express permission. 


“If any male student have a relative in the female 
department, whom he wishes to see, he will be per- 


mitted to go to the steward’s room, request her to be 


sent for, and there converse with her. Brothers can 
also walk out with their sisters by permission from 
some one of the faculty, but with NO other.” 

Normal instruction, dating from 1855 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was the stepping stone for 
women. In 1860 thirty women and twenty-nine men 
attended the lectures of the “normal” professor. This 
is the first record of women in attendance at the 
university. 

In 1863 the regents fully organized the normal 
department and opened all its classes on an equal 
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basis to both sexes. Six women were graduated in 
1865 and another half dozen in 1866. 

Helen R. Olin, writing of the beginnings of co- 
education in The Women of a State University, takes 
a liberal view of the situation. She says: 

“It is mot accurate to say of Wisconsin that ‘at 
the outset the women were admitted only to a 
normal department, and their class work was en- 
tirely separate. The conditions were more correctly 
stated by Professor James D. Butler in 1890, who 
had himself witnessed whereof he spoke. “The ex- 
perience of these Jewesses (the daughters of Zelo- 
phehad) was repeated here. When the academic 
young men went out to war, the young women 
took the places which they had left vacant. The 
necessity of the university was their opportunity. 
Thus coeducation was naturally born here. It came 
in almost unawares, as the morning steals upon the 
night; chasing the darkness. It started into life here 
sooner and more vigorously than in most other 
quarters, because student enlistments were more 
prompt and multitudinous than in most institutions.’ ” 


Even yet, however, women were not considered 
university students. Official reports called them “ir- 
regular students.” One of the students, James L. 
High, later recalled that “they (the women) came 
like an army with banners, conquering and to con- 
quer; they came with bewitching curls and dimpled 
cheeks . . . and, worst of all, they came to stay.” 

This rather narrow piece of hindsight of course 
came true. Women had come to stay. But the pres- 
ence of women in the university was not successfully 
or satisfactorily arranged for almost another decade. 

The year of the organization of the normal depart- 
ment, 1863, also marked the first year of teaching in 
the state university by a woman, Mrs. Anna Moody 
Flack.” But this again was a concession to women 
and it was a considerable time before women came 
to be an accepted part of the university faculty. 

Mrs. Flack deserves an important place among 
the state’s early women educators. From teaching 
at the Eaton School in New Haven, Connecticut, she 
came to Lake Geneva where she organized the Lake 
Geneva Seminary in 1859. In the first four years 
fifty pupils were enrolled. 

Soon having outgrown the original quarters a stock 
company was formed and a $7,000 building erected. 
When the university called her in 1863 she took 
with her a number of students from the Lake Geneva 

In later years Mrs. Flack headed the preparatory 
department at the second Wisconsin state normal 
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school in Whitewater. Positions at both the Platte- 
ville and Oshkosh normal schools followed.” 

Another woman close to the students in the uni- 
versitys beginning days was Mrs. John N. Sterling, 
whose husband was the first faculty member. Often 
Mrs. Sterling was called “the mother of the uni- 
versity.” 

In 1866 the state legislature took a bold step and 
ordered the university opened equally to both sexes. 
At this time, however, the Board of Regents was in 
the process of negotiating with Prof. P. A. Chad- 
bourne of Massachusetts State Agriculmral College 
with a view to offering him the presidency of the 
university. Professor Chadbourne’s ideas did not 
include the approval of coeducation. 

He favored the establishment of a separate female 
college, and proposed to the regents his plan for a 
women’s college with its own classrooms, teachers, 
and course of study. He made a minor concession 
by approving the use of the libraries by women and 
their attendance at university lectures as prescribed 
by the regents. But before the board could take any 
action on modifying the law of i866 to fit Pro- 
fessor Chadbourne’s ideas, he rejected the offer of 
the presidency. 

The regents then recommended to the legislature 
an amendment to the law of 1866 to the effect that 
“the University shall be open to females as well as 
males under such regulations and restrictions as the 
Board of Regents may deem proper.” Such a change 
was made in April of 1867, and with the situation 
thus altered, Professor Chadbourne accepted the 
presidency. 

The normal department was soon abolished and a 
Female College was organized in 1868 with a pre- 
ceptress, several women teachers, and its own course 
of study. In this period —1870— it is signifi- 
cant that an appropriation of $50,000 was made for 
the building of a dormitory for young women. This 
was the first general appropriation ever made by the 
state to the university. Later this building was 
named Chadbourne Hall. Since this building was at 
a safe distance from the university proper, it prac- 
tically amounted to having two universities in one, 
and some professors were put in the position of teach- 
ing the same course twice—one hour to the men 
students and the next to the women. 


i Ruth B. Eames, “Anna Moody Flack,” Séetches of Wisconsin 
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This arrangement could not last. By 1873, the 
Female College had been abolished, and women were 
at last, theoretically and practically, on an equal 
basis with men in the university. 

At this point the influence of President John 
Bascom was a major factor in favor of coeducation. 
His name was associated with the principle of equal 
opportunity for men and women in education before 
he came to Wisconsin. He had tried to establish it 
at Williams College in Massachusetts where he had 
been a member of the faculty. 

In his report on the first year of his service, Presi- 
dent Bascom said: 

“The young women have been put, in all respects, 
on precisely the same footing in the university with 
the young men. No difficulties have arisen from it. 
There were eight young women among the grad- 
uates at the last commencement (in a total number 
of 28). Their average scholarship was certainly as 


high as that of the young men, and they were ap- 
parently in good health.’” 


In 1876 the regents reported: 

“No young man or woman of Wisconsin need to 
look abroad for cheaper or better means of vigorous 
and elevated mental culture... . The university, like 
the public schools of lower grade, is free to the sons 
and daughters of all our citizens without prejudice 
or discrimination.” 

There was still, however, one last lunge of the old 
guard. This came in 1877 when the Board of Vis- 
itors reported that working with men on equal 
intellectual and scholastic terms had resulted in a 
lowering of the health of the women students. Presi- 
dent Bascom refuted the report with actual health 
statistics and the report came to nothing. At the 
same time in 1877 a committee of the regents, con- 
sidering the revival of the Female College, reported 
the measure adversely. From this time on women 
were considered an equal part of the university with 
men, equally entitled to its privileges and advantages. 

The law relating to the admission of women was 
amended in 1909 by striking out the following pro- 
vision: “The university shall be open to female as 
well as male students under such regulations and 
restrictions as the board of regents may deem prop- 
er,’ and substituting therefor the following: “All 
schools and colleges of the university shall, in their 
respective departments and class exercises, be open 
without distinction to students of both sexes.” 

From the beginning of higher education for wom- 
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en, it is significant that they showed a desire to 
extend their work by graduate courses. The first 
graduate students registered at the university in 
1871-72 were women. By 1894, two men and one 
woman had received doctors’ degrees.” 


* * * 


Even before women had gained an academic foot- 
hold in the state university, it was possible for them 
to acquire advanced learning through private semi- 
naries and colleges for women as well as in the 
smaller co-educational colleges. There was St. Clara 
Female Academy founded in 1846 at Benton. The 
Madison Female Academy was opened in the 1840s 
and Wisconsin Female College in 1855. St. Agnes 
Convent was started in 1858 at Barton through the 
sisterhood founded by Father Rehrl. Later it was 
moved to Fond du Lac. Lake Geneva Seminary and 
Kemper Hall, founded in 1865 at Kenosha in mem- 
ory of Bishop Jackson Kemper, first Episcopalian 
bishop of the Northwest Territory, were others. 

Outstanding was the Milwaukee Female College 
which was formed out of the Milwaukee Female 
Seminary. In opening the first session of the semi- 
nary September 14, 1848, it was stated: 


“It will be the design of this Institution, by a 
systematic course of Physical, Moral and Intellectual 
Discipline, to secure to Young Ladies the formation 
of a useful and accomplished character, fitting them 
not only to adorn the higher circles of society, but 
to meet the varied and practical responsibilities of 
life. To this end, every facility will, as far as prac- 
ticable, be secured; and neither labor nor expense 
will be spared to furnish to pupils all the essential 
advantages of our best Seminaries. 

“The Boarding Department will exercise a kind, 
parental supervision over the health, habits, and 
manners of young ladies out of school. Here, par- 
ents may safely confide their daughters with the 
assurance that they will find a delightful Christian 
home, where all their interests will be tenderly and 
faithfully guarded. 

“Board per week, $2.00 — Washing, 25 cents. 

“Young ladies are required to furnish their own 
lights and towels. Those who desire may do their 
own washing, and furnish bedding for their rooms, 
for which a reasonable deduction will be made.” 


Lucy A. Parsons, young wife of the minister of 
the Free Congregational Church, was the seminary’s 
founding force with Catherine Beecher, oldest daugh- 
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ter in the famous family of “Saints, Sinners, and 
Beechers.” Lyman Beecher’s sons and daughters 
(one was Harriet Beecher Stowe of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin fame) never did anything by halves. 


When Catherine decided to take her life in hand 
after the tragic loss of her fiance by shipwreck in 
1822, she chose the education of women as her inter- 
est. Accordingly she had been teaching and preach- 
ing the cause for thirty years, when, in 1850, Mrs. 
Parsons happened to see one of her pamphlets. 


Mrs. Parsons was not only moved to introduce the 
Beecher theories of domestic, calisthenic, esthetic, 
and mental education into her school — she promptly 
wrote to Miss Beecher, inviting her to come to Mil- 
waukee. The educator and feminist came well sup- 
plied with copies of her True Remedy for the Wrongs 
of Women. She spoke to the faculty and trustees of 
Mrs. Parsons’ school and the interested townsfolk in 
September 1850. 


Sentiment was aroused. One gentleman wrote to 
the Milwaukee Sentinel the next day: “I would far 
rather give up one meal a day for ten years than 
have my child forego the advantages of such a course 
of instruction as that which would be pursued under 
Miss Beecher’s plan.” 


Miss Beecher’s plan today does not seem startling. 
It included encouragement of non-sectarianism in 
teaching, more thorough and practical education for 
girls to prepare them for teaching, nursing, the 
“conservation of the domestic state,’ and the preser- 
vation of health by Swedish gymnastics. It frowned 
on large boarding schools, and looked toward better 
positions for ‘female teachers.” It did get the leaders 
of Milwaukee into action. 


By March, 1851, the school was chartered under 
the three year old Wisconsin legislature, the first 
woman's institution in the country to receive a col- 
lege charter. In 1853, the name was changed to 
Milwaukee Female College, and the parent of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College was on its way. 


“Our endowment in library and apparatus, through 
the bounty of friends in the east, will be increased 
to $1,000 on the opening of navigation in the 
spring,’ read the brochure sent out in August, 1851. 


Over the names of Increase A. Lapham and his 
fellow trustees, it set forth the fact that the college, 
according to Miss Beecher’s plan, was to be non- 
denominational, that it was to train women for their 
proper spheres, and that it was to be run on the 
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college plan, with an equalized faculty, but no 
principal. 

By April, 1852, a piece of land had been acquired 
from Narcisse Juneau and William T. Wells on the 
southeast corner of Milwaukee and Division streets 
(now E. Juneau avenue). Ground was soon broken. 
By October of that year, the building was dedicated, 
and the girls and their teachers moved in under its 
Gothic spires. 


Though, according to Miss Beecher’s plans, there 
was to be no principal, that title was accorded one 
of the teachers in 1852. She was Miss Mary Morti- 
mer, who had been brought to Milwaukee two years 
before by Miss Beecher, and whose quiet efficiency 
commended her to trustees and faculty alike. She 
headed the school from 1852 to 1857, and again 
from 1866 to 1874. 


For the many years Miss Mortimer served the 
college she received an annual salary of less than 
$150. It seemed only natural she should put the 
problem of educators in its simplest form, “I think 
teachers are not paid enough.” But she was repre- 
sentative of the women who, in the early days of the 
state, and later, nevertheless devoted their lives to 
the cause of education. 


Mary Selleck (later Mrs. Isaac P. Rogers) and 
Mary Frances Smith (later Mrs. Lucius D. Chapin of 
Chicago) were the first two graduates of Milwaukee 
Female College in the spring of 1853. They demon- 
strated early that Milwaukee College did not rob 
women of their femininity, nor unfit them for 
marriage. 

A sad rift between Catherine Beecher and the 
trustees over details in the building of the boarding, 
or “domestic” department in the late 50s caused 
Miss Beecher to withdraw her support and likewise 
that of the American Women’s Education Association. 
Miss Mortimer also resigned in favor of a position 
at Baraboo, where in ten years she built a flourish- 
ing girls’ preparatory school. The college went 
through several lean years. 

In 1866, pushed by public opinion and by threats 
of money recovery suits from the American Wom- 
en’s Education Association, the trustees decided to 
revive the Beecher Plan and Miss Mortimer was pre- 
vailed upon to return to the college. 


Under Miss Mortimer in her second period of pres- 
idency, and under her successor, Charles S. Farrar 
of Vassar, there came a period of boom ‘days. Mr. 
Mitchell and John D. Plankinton added several 


thousand dollars to the growing endowment fund; 
little boys started studying in the primary school; 
and the enrollment almost touched the 300 mark. 


Professor Farrar, far beyond his time, believed 
that the college should be the nucleus for cultural 
life in the city, and so organized a group of in- 
terested women into the Ladies Art and Science 
class. This met frequently to hear lectures on chem- 
istry, physics, botany, sculpture, or painting. Dues 
of the group went into gifts for the college. Later, 
in 1883, shortly before it changed its name to the 
College Endowment Association, the class erected the 
new art hall on the East Juneau avenue campus. 


Miss Mortimer, beloved by many generations of 
the college students, died in 1877, and a library was 
promptly founded in her honor. In 1895, Milwaukee 
College was merged with Downer College at Fox 
Lake, and the Downer president, Miss Ellen C. Sabin, 
now 98 years old and a resident of Madison, became 
president of the combined institution. 


* * * 


Downer College started life in 1855 as Wisconsin 
Female College, founded by the Wisconsin Baptist 
Education Society to provide a place for the proper 
training of young womanhood. Simultaneously, the 
society founded Wayland Academy at Beaver Dam 
for boys. The two schools were known as “The 
Baptist Twins.” 

In the panic of 1857, the Baptists disassociated 
themselves with the Wisconsin Female College, but 
the college at Fox Lake nevertheless continued to 
grow. It took a new lease on life about ten years 
later when Judge Jason Downer of Milwaukee be- 
came interested in it. When Judge Downer died, he 
left a legacy of about $60,000 to the college, on 
the condition that it be restricted to young women. 
The name was changed to memorialize him. 


It was in 1890, when Downer was having a hard 
time keeping its enrollment and its scholastic stand- 
ards up, that Ellen C. Sabin was called to the presi- 
dency from Portland, Oregon, where she had been 
serving as superintendent of schools. She asked a 
salary of $1,500 and board. The trustees at Downer 
had previously paid only $700 — but she got the job. 


In taking this position, Ellen Sabin was coming 
home, for the little village of Sun Prairie, near Mad- 
ison, had been her birthplace November 29, 1850, 
and her education had been received in the district 


school in Dane County and at the University of 
Wisconsin.” 


Ella, as her father always called her, was the eldest 
of eleven and from babyhood she was surrounded 
with cultural influences. At the Windsor school 
where she attended the grades, Ella was a classmate 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Clara Berwick Colby. 
The farmers described them as “the three wild girls 
who were wont to romp around in the pastures and 
woods.” 


While still attending the university, Ella began 
teaching in the Sun Prairie Township District School 
which had two terms of four months each, one term 
beginning in May, the other in November, to ac- 
commodate the children who were needed on the 
farms during the spring planting season and the 
harvest in the fall. 
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Once she made the remark that she couldn't “go by 
a district school without wanting to go right in and 
begin teaching. But,’ she added with a slight note of 
sarcasm in her voice, “I realize, of course, that I 
couldn’t qualify for a teacher’s certificate now be- 
cause I don’t know how to teach agriculture and 
some more of this new stuff that is being taught in 
the public schools at the present time.” 


Miss Sabin supposes, however, that she would still 
be teaching district school if “an accident” hadn’t oc- 
curred to turn her fate in another direction. Because 
of the struggles of one pupil who couldn't learn his 
geography, Ellen Sabin was led to discover some 
means to clarify the subject for the boy. 


She obtained outline maps of the hemispheres, 
and hung these huge brown paper charts of the globe 
in the front of the schoolroom. On these maps, cities, 
rivers, mountains, and other important points were 
indicated and daily drills were held in spelling and 
in making geographic locations. 


In early days in small communities information 
about the world and its far away places was not 
readily available, so the children were inspired to 
get data from any source possible. Parents were 
urged by the children to hunt up material in their 
meager libraries; the minister's aid was enlisted; 
people who originally came from other parts of the 
world were called in for news. Finally the whole 


*t All of the preceding material on the history of Milwaukee- 
Downer College is taken from Beulah Donohue Hochstein’s 
article, ‘‘The Sinking of a Ship Helped the Cause of Milwaukee- 
Downer,” in The Milwaukee Sentinel, July 14, 1937. 
te ae Gifted Women,” Wisconsin State Journal, June 22, 


community became aroused and bent every effort to 
help the young teacher in her project. 

This daily “geography exercise’ was wisely held 
the first thing in the morning. Parents developed the 
habit of dropping in and listening, and at length par- 
ticipating in the drills when they came to the school- 
house to deposit their children. The class became 
so far famed that one day Ellen Sabin was asked to 
describe the experiment at a teachers’ convention. 
She made such a striking impression that she was 
immediately offered a job teaching in the Sun Prairie 
graded schools and later in Madison. 

Thus, as she has often pointed out, because of her 
profound concern in one pupil who couldn’t “learn 
his geography,” the boy “got out of America and 
across the ocean” and she was able to make a reputa- 
tion that was the basis for her future career.” 
~ At Downer in 1890 it took only one term of the 
young educator’s work to convince the board of trus- 
tees that here was the head they had been seeking. 
Salary raises followed. 

Three years later rumors of the Downer College 
success reached Milwaukee, and a delegation of ladies 
interested in Milwaukee College went out to Fox 
Lake, met the principal, and decided that she was the 
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leader to raise the declining fortunes of Milwaukee 
College. 

In 1895 the two institutions were merged, with 
the provision that the Milwaukee College buildings 
were to be temporary headquarters and that President 
Sabin was to head the combined institutions. 

Miss Sabin’s thirty-year administration of Milwau- 
kee-Downer College is recent history. The progress 
and development of the college was consistent and 
substantial under her wise leadership. It was moved 
to its present location. The seminary was separated 
from the college. The enrollment tripled. The basis 
was laid for more recognition by national scholastic 
and educational bodies. She made friends for the 
college not only in her own local community but 
throughout the state and the nation. 

The keynote of her success was in her own words, 
“Do your best and give your best.” 

Among Miss Sabin’s faculty members at Milwau- 
kee-Downer no one is remembered more fondly than 
Emily Brown, professor of English, who for many 
years was responsible for the college’s Dickens’ festi- 
val at Christmas time. Miss Sabin’s other contem- 
poraries in early Wisconsin education included Mary 
D. Bradford of Kenosha, Rose C. Swart and Emily F. 
Webster of Oshkosh, Nina C. Vanderwalker of 
Milwaukee, and Frances Helen Brace Emerson of 
Milwaukee and Beloit. Each of these women will 
be discussed in succeeding chapters. 


* * * 


A major educational function, and a problem to 
which Wisconsin women were later to devote a great 
deal of attention, had its beginnings in Wisconsin 
through the efforts and educational interests of Mar- 
garethe Meyer Schurz, wife of the noted German- 
American, Carl Schurz. Mrs. Schurz was the found- 
er of the first American kindergarten—a garden 
where children grow — at Watertown in 1856. 

Mrs. Schurz had been a pupil of the originator 
of the kindergarten idea, Friedrich Froebel, in Ham- 
burg, Germany, and she had assisted her sister who 
had established the first kindergartens in Manchester 
and London, England. She had become convinced of 
the value of the kindergarten in child education. 

When the Schurz family came to Watertown, 
Mrs. Schurz applied the kindergarten techniques of 
songs, games, and equipment to the play of her 
little daughter, Agatha, and her nieces and nephews. 
Other mothers became interested in the use of organ- 
ized and guided play, so Mrs. Schurz took over an 


old building and in November or December of 
1856 opened the first school of this kind in America. 

Her kindergarten did not last very long. Its im- 
mediate influence was probably very slight. Vastly 
more significant to the kindergarten movement at 
large is the fact that it was Mrs. Schurz who con- 
verted Miss Elizabeth Peabody to the kindergarten 
cause. In 1859 they were both house guests in the 
home of a mutual friend in a suburb of Boston. 
The behavior of Mrs. Schurz’s little son was so un- 
usual that Miss Peabody commented on it. To her 
it was quite remarkable that the child was so un- 
self-conscious and natural and yet displayed such 
evident skill, ability, and self-discipline. Mrs. Schurz 
explained that it was the natural outcome of kinder- 
garten training. 

Mrs. Schurz then related to Miss Peabody the 
story of Froebel, the pioneer and prophet in this 
field of child education. She told of the series of 
lectures for mothers, children’s nurses, and kinder- 
gartners which he gave in Hamburg, illustrating 
them by example as well as precept. As a result in 
1860 in Boston Miss Peabody became the founder 
of the first English speaking kindergarten in America.” 

After this meeting with Miss Peabody in Boston 
in 1859, Mrs. Schurz is not heard of again in con- 
nection with the kindergarten movement. She was 
ill much of the time, lived abroad for long intervals, 
and devoted herself to her family. When a young 
woman of only 43 she died March 15, 1876, in 
Washington, D. C. 

Records that have survived indicate that Mrs. 
Schurz was considered a beautiful woman with great 
charm of manner. Throughout her married life she 
was a close confidante of and a genuine inspiration 
to her noted husband, Carl Schurz, who served as 
United States Senator and later as Secretary of the 
Interior. 


* * * 


The normal school law of 1866 declared the avail- 
ability of the normal schools on equal terms to men 
and women alike. These schools were organized as 
professional schools for the training of teachers.” 
The first was at Platteville in 1866 and the second 
at Whitewater in 1868. 

This official recognition of women’s status resulted 
in the breakdown of almost all genuinely hostile 

27 Elizabeth Jenkins, “How the Kindergarten Found Its Way 
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opposition to women as teachers. As a consequence 
from the end of the Civil War to the turn of the 
century there was rapid increase in the number of 
women teachers — many of them described as “young 
ladies with curls draped over braided ‘rats’ in their 
hair.” In 1886 two thirds of all the public school 
teachers in Wisconsin were women. By 1900 women 
teachers in the state were in a still greater majority 
—outnumbering the men six to one.” 


But the life of a school teacher, even in the late 
nineteenth century, was not an easy one, particularly 
for the great many women who went out into the 
rural areas. Prior to the requirement of normal 
school training some of these teachers were girls 
no more than 16 years of age. 


Schoolhouses were still most often small, one room, 
unpainted frame or log buildings with crude home- 
made seats and desks. The teacher was expected to 
do her own janitor work. In the winter time she 
was forced to make her way through the snow to 
the school and light the fire to heat the building 
before the pupils arrived. The number of pupils 
sometimes ran as high as thirty, ranging in age from 
four to twenty. 

Even more the teacher was expected to leap agilely 
from subject to subject for each age group and to 
be prepared to handle almost any topic. The pointer 
was for discipline as well as for explaining the work. 

As Ellen Sabin’s experience indicated, there were 
two terms for the school year — three months in the 
summer and four or five in the winter. The teacher 
was now paid an average of $18 to $25 a month 
during the summer and from $25 to $30 a month 
during the winter. She boarded and roomed out at 
one of the nearby farm homes, where there was 
generally no heat except from the kitchen stove. 


By 1900 women school teachers in the towns lived 
in easier and more congenial surroundings. They no 


longer were responsible for the janitor work about 


the building. Their salary was somewhat higher, but 
their school work was equally as difficult as that of 
their sisters in the country. A high school teacher 
was required to teach a variety of courses, which 
usually meant seven different classes and as many 
subjects every day. There were no free periods for 
the teachers and evenings were spent mostly in 
preparation for the many daily courses.” 


29 Twelfth U. S. Census, 1900, 2:541. 
30 Mary D. Bradford, Memoirs, Chapter 9 (Evansville, 1932). 


_ Recognition of the interest and concern of the 
women of the state in educational matters came into 
focus again in 1875 when the legislature passed a law 
making women eligible for election to school offices. 


The statute provided that every woman over 21 
years of age was eligible for the offices of director, 
treasurer, and clerk of school districts and director 
and secretary of town boards under the township 
system of school government. She also was eligible 
for membership on the board of education in cities, 
and: for county superintendent of schools.” There 
was no woman suffrage at the time, and so only men 
could vote for such officers. This greatly reduced 
the possibility of election for any woman to a school 
office, although by the end of the century such elec- 
tions were not rare. 


In 1885, in order to give women an opportunity 
to serve actively in school matters and assume official 
responsibility for such action, the legislature passed 
an act granting the suffrage to women in any election 
pertaining to school matters, with the provision that 
before the act went into effect it was to be submitted 
to the people for approval. This was done in Novem- 
ber of 1886, and the act was approved by a majority 
of the voters.” 


The catch to the law lay in the almost immediate 
decision that women could not vote for school officials 
up in a regular election, for a regular election was 
not an election pertaining specifically to school 
matters.” 


A test case was made out of the school suffrage 
law in 1887 by Mrs. Olympia Brown, a woman 
suffrage leader, whose vote in the Racine municipal 
election was refused. Judge John B. Winslow of 
the circuit court rendered the decision that under 
the provision of the law women were entitled to 
vote-at any election for all candidates. The supreme 
court reversed this decision of the circuit court, 
claiming that school suffrage only was the intent of 
the law. Under these conditions, the school suffrage 
law became useless and meaningless until 1901, 
when an act of the legislature provided for separate 
ballot boxes for women.” 


ES * a 
As education increased in quantity and quality 
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from statehood on through the rest of the century, 
recreation for its own sake began to appear. No 
longer was entertainment related only to the work 
of the settlers. Young and old could enjoy themselves 
and forget momentarily about corn husking and 
barn raising, candle making and quilt sewing. 


With spelling matches, exhibitions, and declama- 
tion contests the school itself filled a large place in 
the cultural life of the community. The school teach- 
er was an honored guest at almost every event. Peri- 
odic “singing schools” held in the schoolhouse by 
roving singing masters were often climaxed by con- 
certs which were a high point of the social year. The 
Milwaukee Musical Society was founded in 1850, 
only two years after statehood. 

There were theartricals, both amateur and pro- 
fessional. At Kiel, which was settled by the Free 
Thinkers, a theater was established before a church. 
Then too the lyceum movement reached Wisconsin 
in the 1850’s with speeches by Horace Greeley and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Church aid interested many women in whatever 
spare time they might have. Small fairs and straw- 
berry festivals were held with the proceeds going 
to repair church buildings and furnish rooms for 
meeting houses. 

But the most popular pastime, both in the country 
and in town, was dancing. Christmas, New Year's, 
and the Fourth of July never were celebrated with- 
out the quadrille or some other dance pattern to the 
music of the fiddle and the chanted directions of the 
“caller.” Well before 1900 there were “balls” at the 
opera houses. Women and girls had their Turn- 
vereins as well as the men and boys. These were the 
forerunners of the social centers of the present day.” 

Women even became interested in sports. 

In 1860 ladies were attending baseball games in 
Milwaukee and the bathing suit was launched. The 
Milwaukee Daily Sentinel on March 4, 1858, re- 
ported that women were playing billiards — on spe- 
cial days, to be sure—in a new billiard saloon in 
Waukesha. The story read: “The saloon upon its 
first opening was thronged with young ladies who 
handle their cues very amusingly.” 

Another Milwaukee paper happily told its read- 
ers in 1862 that a large number of women were 
among the 500 skaters who were out on the ice the 
day before: “The skating costumes adopted are 
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beautiful . . . bright red dresses with white fur 
trimming . . . as though it were not only necessary 
to skate gracefully but to look as illuminated as 
possible at the same time.”” 

The roller skate was invented in 1863. It brought 
into fashion the Polonaise or long, draped jacket 
worn with a full ankle length skirt. 

When farm boys in 1880 organized baseball clubs 
to play on Sunday afternoons, women in turn gained 
new leisure. These games were an important influ- 
ence in abolishing Sunday farm work and eventually 
resulted in a Saturday half holiday. This was because 
church groups opposed Sunday baseball, just as some 
of them had frowned on dancing as immoral.” 

The frequency of tea parties was another indica- 
tion of an increase in feminine leisure, but the real 
“march of time” is found in the reporting of a card 
party by the Sauk County Democrat (Baraboo), 
January 14, 1887. 

In addition to these various kinds of entertain- 
ment, the many nationalities of the state kept alive 
much of the recreation of their former homelands. 
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When Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish writer, visited 
Wisconsin in 1850, she sought out the Swedish set- 
tlement at Pine Lake. “We spent the evening — 
one and twenty Swedes together —in games, songs, 
and dancing, exactly as if in Sweden. I... read to 
the company that little story by Hans Christian 
Andersen called ‘The Pine Tree’ and then incited my 
countrymen to sing Swedish songs.” 

The Belgians had their Kirmess—a reunion with 
feasting and drinking, music and folk dancing held 
after harvest time —and still do. For the Germans 
there were the singing societies and amateur theatri- 
cals already mentioned. 

The intellectual stimulus of reading material was 
found in the towns where newspapers, books, and 
magazines were available. On the farms there was 
limited reading matter——the Bible and the family 
almanac and possibly an occasional newspaper or 
magazine.” 

The sentiment in favor of permitting women to 
share in all of these cultural affairs was one of the 
first and most effective battering rams used to break 
down resistance to full equality for women. 
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Pioneer Society 


IF THE FOUR Wisconsin newspapers existent in 
1837 had been conducting society columns, certainly 
they would have given headlines to the visit of 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, widow of the great Fed- 
eralist leader." Mrs. Hamilton came to the territory 
in the spring to visit her fifth son, William Stephen, 
at Wiota. This was only a few months after the first 
legislative session had been concluded at the new 
Belmont capitol. 


Mrs. Hamilton, a woman distinguished in appear- 
ance and manner, was in her eightieth year. The 
daughter of Gen. Philip Schuyler, she had married 
the young soldier-lawyer on Washington’s staff in 
1780 at Albany, New York. After 24 years of mar- 
ried life she was widowed by the tragic duel between 
her husband and Aaron Burr. 


Now, in old age and reduced circumstances, but 
with the bearing of an aristocrat, she wanted to see 
her 40 year old bachelor son, Stephen, who as a 
young man had chosen the rough life of the frontier 


1The newspapers publishing in 1837 were the Green Bay 
Intelligencer (1833), Wisconsin Free Press, Green Bay (1834). 
Milwaukee Advertiser (1836), and Milwaukee Sentinel (1837). 


to the more cultivated living of his brothers and 


' sisters who remained in the east. 
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For a decade Stephen had been in the mining 
camp at Wiota trying to make a fortune by raising, 
smelting, and shipping lead. The camp was known 
as Hamilton’s Diggings. 

Mrs. Hamilton came by stage to Pittsburgh, by 
steamer down the Ohio to Cincinnati, and then up 
the Mississippi. With her were her daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Holley. One who saw 
Mrs. Hamilton on board the Burlington on the Mis- 
sissippi wrote later, “I could not but admire her 
spirit and vivacity.” 

In the crude surroundings of the mining camp, 
Mrs. Holley acted as her brother’s housekeeper and 
endeavored to make life as comfortable as possible 
in the two small log cabins covered by clapboards 
and connected by an open passage. Indeed it was 
primitive for Mr. Hamilton’s lady mother, for both 
Mrs. Hamilton’s father’s house and her own home 
were eastern mansions. 


Here there was no glass in the window openings. 


Buffalo robes were used for bedding and wooden 
stools were the chairs. On the bookshelf, however, 
was “a fine quarto edition of the works of Voltaire.” 


To make up for the inadequacy of these surround- 
ings, Mr. Hamilton’s neighbors offered hospitality 
to his mother. The Henry Gratiot home was only a 
short distance from Hamilton’s Diggings at Gratiot’s 
Grove. There the widow of Coloniel- Gratiot, with 
New England as her background, was a perfect 
hostess to Mrs. Hamilton. It happened that Mrs. 
Hamilton in 1834 had helped one of the Gratiot 
boys to find the “right” school in the east. 


The home of George Wallace Jones near by at 
Sinsinawa Mound might well have offered welcome 
to Mrs. Hamilton. This was a wood and stone house 
sheltering a charming family life. 


It is interesting to recall the homes that prob- 
ably entertained the notable visitors to Wisconsin 
in the days of the territory and the early years of the 
state. Wisconsin of that period, considered socially, 
had as its boundaries the Mississippi, the Wisconsin, 
and the Fox Rivers; Lake Michigan; and the state of 
Illinois. 

In the larger towns that were beginning to grow 
like Topsy, handsome houses were being built with 
money acquired through fur trading, lumbering, and 
mining or early interest in manufacturing and 
railroading. 


Substantial private homes were more numerous 
in the Green Bay area than at any other settle- 
ment. While the James Duane Dotys were there they 
shared the social spotlight with the Daniel Whitneys. 
In 1845 Mr. Doty, following his term as territorial 
governor, built a pretentious log house for his wife 
on the 750 acre island in Lake Winnebago that 
friendly Indians had given him. His wife christened 
it “The Grand Loggery.” 


Mr. Whitney was a capitalist, merchant, and spec- 
ulator from New Hampshire. In 1829 he platted 
the northern portion of the modern city of Green 
Bay and named it Navarino for a Greek town. 
He erected the first lumbering establishment on the 
Wisconsin River and what was probably the first 
on any tributary of the Mississippi. During the same 
period he also built a shot tower at Helena and one 


? Material on Mrs. Hamilton’s visit to Wisconsin taken from 
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of the first hotels—the Washington House — at 
Green Bay. 

The Whitneys had one of the best houses at Green 
Bay, and Mrs. Whitney, a cultured eastern lady, was 
a delightful hostess. In the same group were the 
junior Robert Irwins, gracious, hospitable, and signifi- 
cant in the early life of the colony. Mr. Irwin arrived 
at Green Bay from Pennsylvania in 1817. His young- 
er brother, Alexander, came with their father, Robert 
Irwin, Sr., in 1822. Robert Irwin, Jr., became the 
Green Bay postmaster in 1822 and held the office 
for many years. His daughter, Mary, was one of the 
first white children of American parentage born in 
Wisconsin. 

Gen. and Mrs. William Dickenson built the first 
“mansion” in what was to become DePere. Mrs. 
Dickenson was a sister of Robert and Alexander 
Irwin. When General Dickenson later lost his for- 
tune, the house became known as “Dickenson’s Folly.” 

In 1838 when Morgan L. Martin built his beauti- 
ful home, Hazelwood, on the Fox River, for his bride, 
Col. Melancthon Smith’s daughter, it became a new 
center of Green Bay social life. Mr. Martin had 
married the year before in New York. The Martins’ 
entertaining reflected all the grace and culture of the 
east for they brought west with them most of their 
furnishings. 

Earlier in his career, Mr. Martin had platted Mil- 
waukee with Solomon Juneau when there were only 
three white families there. He had surveyed Madison 
with James Duane Doty when there were no white 
residents there. 


Now at Hazelwood the men of law, politics, and 
business met with him to discuss the affairs of the 
territorial council of Wisconsin and to plan the 
constitutional convention over which he presided in 
1847-48. 

* * * 

In 1850 at Green Bay an entirely new influence 
took possession of the little house built on the Fox 
River in 1776 by Joseph Roi— today reputed to be 
the oldest house in Wisconsin. The house had been 
vacant following the death of the second occupant, 
Judge Jacques Porlier, in 1839. 

Nils Otto Tank, a Norwegian gentleman and 
Moravian missionary, with his bride, and his daughter 
by his first marriage, came to Green Bay to take 
charge of the Norwegian colony in Wisconsin. Mrs. 
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Tank was before her marriage Caroline Louisa 
Augusta Van der Meulin, daughter of the Rev. R. J. 
Van der Meulin of Amsterdam. On her mother’s 
side she was descended from General Van Botzlaer, 
a distinguished officer in the service of the Crown, 
through whom a large fortune came to the family. 
Her mother had served as maid of honor to Queen 
Caroline of Holland. 

At first Mr. and Mrs. Tank took the old voyageur 
cottage as a temporary home, but gradually it began 
to have a feel of permanency. They liked the situa- 
tion of the house with its slope to the river’s edge 
and, although roughly constructed, they found it snug 
in winter. Finally they decided to keep it for their 
home and enlarge it by building wings on either end 
of the original structure. 

In its furnishings it then began to have the feel 
of royal courts and ladies in stiff brocade. From 
across the ocean Mrs. Tank brought boxes and 
bales packed closely with silks and satins, fine linen, 
and china. There was Wedgewood ware created 
by Josiah Wedgewood at the height of his career, 
wonderful old blue and red Nanking pottery brought 
by Dutch traders to Holland, the blue and white 
Delft of a past century, beautiful Chinese “dragon” 
bowls from the Ming period, Japanese unglazed pot- 
tery in pale red shades, and Venetian glass exquisite 
in its pattern and delicacy. 

Crates of furniture —— many pieces that were an- 
cient treasures—-were brought by sailing vessel 
from New York passing through the Erie Canal and 
up the Great Lakes to Green Bay. Much of this 
furniture never saw the light of day during Mrs. 
Tank’s lifetime, for she did not have room for it in 
the cottage. 

The death of Mr. Tank in 1864 was a severe blow 
to her. Another tragedy followed close upon this 
when-she lost her stepdaughter, Mary, in 1872. Mrs. 
Tank had come to depend very much on Mary for 
companionship and business management. For nine- 
teen years Mrs. Tank lived alone in the little house, 
still a stranger in a strange land. Neither she nor 
her husband had ever taken much part in the gay life 
of the garrison town. 

One who knew her intimately said, “All the Dutch 
frugality which she inherited with her father’s for- 
tune was devoted to the causes of benevolence and 
charity. She was constantly giving, thoughtfully, 
methodically, and secretly.” 

Foreign missions were the recipient of much of 


her benevolence. More than $50,000 went into 
North China alone. At home, Union Park in Green 
Bay bears testimony today to her civic generosity. 

Upon Mrs. Tank’s death in 1891, the residue of 
her estate — amounting to something over $100,000 
— was given unreservedly to Protestant Evangelical 
Missions. Household goods — Mrs. Tank’s gorgeous 
porcelains, pottery, lacquers, linens, and hangings — 
were sold at auction, and the proceeds added to the 
mission fund. 

A few years before her death, Mrs. Tank had pre- 
sented her library to the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society at Madison. This is a collection of volumes 
that today stands unequalled for rarity in the United 
States. In addition to the beautifully bound Dutch 
volumes there are old editions of the classics in vari- 
ous languages. Other treasures she gave to the 
Kellogg Public Library at Green Bay. 

It is fortunate indeed that the subsequent owner of 
the Tank house — George H. Rice — appreciated the 
value of preserving it as an historic relic. He gave 
it to the city of Green Bay with the understanding 
that the South Side Improvement Association and 
the Brown County Historical Society would take the 
responsibility for it. 

Now the Roi-Porlier-Tank cottage is refurnished 
with many of Mrs. Tank’s treasures that have been 
gathered from far and near. Still in its exterior it 
reflects the early voyageur period in Wisconsin his- 
tory. As Deborah Beaumont Martin, scholarly 
daughter of Morgan L. Martin, so aptly pointed out 
in her story of the cottage, it is like a picture of 
a Dutch gentlewoman framed in the French life 
of an earlier Green Bay.’ 


* * * 


Just after Charles Augustin Grignon took Mary 
Meade of Kaukauna as his bride in 1837 he started 
building for her the handsome colonial house that 
still dominates the banks of the Fox River at 
Kaukauna. It is said that the Grignons used to stand 
on the balcony of its front portal and watch the 
Indians on their camping ground across the river. 
In fact, the house could well tell the history of this 
region, for in succeeding years it stood silent witness 
to the coming of the white man and the advance of 
industry along the river. 

Mrs. Grignon furnished her home with the most 
beautiful things she could import from the east. Most 


* Deborah Beaumont Martin, The Roi-Porlier-Tank Cottage. All 


of the material on Mrs. Tank has been taken from this book. 


of these furnishings are in their original places 
today, preserved by the Outagamie County Historical 
Society to give the visitor a picture of social life 
in middle nineteenth century Wisconsin. 

A Virginia house of particular charm was built 
in 1837 for the Rev. Samuel Mitchell and his wife 
at Platteville. Maj. John Hawkins Rountree, who 
married the Mitchells’ daughter, Mary Grace, super- 
intended the construction, which was done with great 
refinement of detail. 

Mrs. Mitchell asked to have a real fireplace in each 
room and, according to her Virginia background, she 
chose to have the kitchen in a separate building some 
fifty feet away. Negro servants carried the food back 
and forth by means of a covered walk* 


At Prairie du Chien elegance reached a new height 
when in 1843 Hercules Dousman built his famous 
Villa Louis for his bride. Mr. Dousman, grandson of 
old Baron Van Dousman, who had fled Holland many 
years earlier, promoted everything— from agricul- 
ture to railroads — that might contribute to the de- 
velopment of Prairie du Chien. He was energetic 
and capable—even to winning the love of Jane 
Fisher Rolette, young and pretty widow of his older 
fur trading partner, Joseph Rolette. When Rolette 
died, Jane—who was the sister of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Therese Baird at Green Bay— became Mr. Dous- 
man’s bride. The story of this romance is told in 
the novel, Bright Journey. 

In 1844 the Dousmans took up their residence in 
Villa Louis. Together with their son they occupied 
the house until Mr. Dousman’s death in 1868. Down 
through the years Villa Louis has continued to be the 
showplace of Prairie du Chien. 

Over in the western part of the state the William 
B. Sheldon house at Janesville, the Judge Dunn 
house at Belmont, and the Ebenezer Brigham place 
at Blue Mounds were other notable homes of early 
statehood days. 


= = = 


The great white Kimberly house at Neenah was 
built in 1847-48. This was made a double house 
for the two brothers, Harvey and John Robbins 
Kimberly. Just about the same time, the Rt. Rev. 
Jackson Kemper, first Episcopal missionary bishop in 
America, decided to settle down from his travels 
through the northwest and build himself a house near 
the newly established Nashotah mission. The house 


> Alexander C. Gath, “Historic ran Buildings Survey,” 
The Wisconsin Magazine of History, XXII, 1, 23-24, 3435. 


was built in three separate portions —a low wing at 
the right which was known as the bishop's study; a 
clapboard wing which contained a living room with 
two bedrooms above it: and the limestone wing which 
was used by Dr. and Mrs. William Adams. Mrs. 
Adams was Bishop Kemper’s daughter. Down to the 
present day the house has continued to reflect gracious 
and cultured living. 

Frederick Hilgen, who was to become the founder 
of Cedarburg, left Germany in 1832 at the age of 
27 —a decade before religious oppression drove his 
countrymen to America by the thousands. After two 
years at Charleston, South Carolina, he sailed back 
across the Atlantic to marry his childhood sweetheart, 
Louisa Boerner. History records that she was petite 
and pretty and dressed elegantly. 

When the Hilgens came north by water in 1843 
Mrs. Hilgen wanted to bring with them one of 
their slaves ——a Negro girl named Betsy. But Betsy 
chose to remain in slavery for she feared the journey 
by water. After Mr. Hilgen with William Schroeder 
had bought 35 acres at what was to be Cedarburg, he 
built a house in 1846 atop an impressive hill. This 
was the predecessor of the southern colonial porticoed 
mansion erected in the 1850s, which still stands 
today. The Hilgen house was a center of social ac- 
tivity, just as Mr. Hilgen’s park and bandstand .be- 
came a recreation center from 1852 on through 
many years.” 

After statehood was accomplished, women gener- 
ally began to take far greater pride in their homes, 
for they were being provided with houses that de- 
manded more attention to the art of housekeeping. As 
farmers prospered they gradually replaced their log 
cabins with frame houses boasting real glass windows 
and furniture imported from the east. The old cabins 
became tool sheds or quarters for hired hands. 


= = = 


Between 1853 and 1856, John Richards, a pioneer 
lawyer of Jefferson County, built a large cream 
colored octagon house for his family on the brow of 
a hill overlooking the Rock River at Watertown. 
It is difficult to imagine the housekeeping problems 
Mrs. Richards must have confronted in the four story 
mansion with its 57 rooms. At the time of its con- 
struction it was the largest family home in Wiscon- 
sin, if not in the middle west. 

The wide doorways and spacious rooms still are in- 


6 Friwz Jochem, “He Chopped a Road, Built Mill, and There 
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Mrs. Alexander Mitchell 


dicative of the hospitality dispensed on a lavish scale 
by the Richards family. The furnace is said to have 
burned a cord of wood a day and the Dutch oven 
baked 24 loaves of bread at one time. Another out- 
standing feature of the house was the water system, 
which furnished crude faucets concealed in niches 
along the spiral staircase. In one of the largest bed- 
rooms Mr. Richards provided a stationary washbowl, 
probably one of the first within the state. 

The Watertown Historical Society is maintaining 
the house today as a museum. The original ingrain 
carpets, the handsome four poster and spindle beds, 
the cherry case piano, and the handmade quilts that 
John Richards provided and Eliza Richards cherished 
are there as a link with the past.’ 

At Hudson Mrs. John S. Moffatt presided over an 
octagon house that her husband built for her in 
1855. For many years Judge Moffatt served as 
county judge of St. Croix County. Pupils who came 
to take music lessons from Mrs. Moffatt always 
Were accompanied by a grown-up as a protection 
against the wandering Indians in pre-Civil War days. 

= * * 


*Zida C. Ivey, “The Famous Octagon House at Watertown,” 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, XXIV, Dec. 1940, 167-173. 
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Guests who pass over the threshold of the execu- 
tive residence overlooking Lake Mendota on Gilman 
street in Madison often recall its storied past. 
This brown sandstone block house was built in 1854 
and later was acquired by Mrs. Joseph H. Thorpe, 
widow of a wealthy Eau Claire lumberman. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s daughter, Sara, was wooed and won 
by Ole Bull, the great Norwegian violinist. In 1870, 
when she was 20 and he was 60, she became his 
second wife. 

The wedding reception still is reported as one of 
the most beautiful parties ever held in Madison. 
Guests were served from a $30,000 silver service. 
The wedding cake bore both the American and Nor- 
wegian coats of arms. Ole Bull made the house his 
headquarters until his death in 1880. Some of his 
furniture still is in the house.” 

Mrs. Thorpe’s son, Joseph G. Thorpe, Jr., married 
Annie Allegra, daughter of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, in 1882. It is often incorrectly stated that 
Longfellow wrote his poem, “The Four Lakes of 
Madison,” in the executive residence. In 1876, Mad- 
ison was represented at the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia by two paintings depicting Madison 
scenes. Through Mrs. Thorpe a request was made to 
Longfellow that he write a poem to accompany these 
paintings. He acceeded to this request as a matter of 
friendship for Ole Bull, and the poem that he wrote 
was “The Four Lakes of Madison.” 

Gov. Jeremiah M. Rusk (1882-89) was the first 
governor to occupy the residence. The parties he 
gave have become legendary. In 1882 the state 
purchased the house from him to be used thereafter 
as the executive residence. 

The second Mrs. Rusk — who presided over the 
executive residence and later went to Washington 
when her husband became Secretary of Agriculture — 
was born Elizabeth M. Johnston of Oslo, Norway. 
She was of farmer stock but of a family with cre- 
ative ability, for among her cousins were two opera 
singers and the Nobel prize-winning writer, Bjoern- 
sterne Bjoernson. 

In December, 1856, Elizabeth Johnston was mar- 
ried to Jeremiah Rusk, and it is said she was as de- 
voted a mother to her two step-children as to her 
own four. In her dignity of manner, serene features, 
and strength of character she was compared more 
than once to Queen Victoria. 


°H. Russell Austin, “The Wisconsin Story,” The Milwanéee 
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Mrs. Lizzie Ward Atwood, wife of Charles 
Atwood, was a noted Madison hostess. Mrs. Atwood 
had been brought up in the octagon house of her 
father, Dr. David Ward, on Wilson street in Madi- 
son. Both the Ward and Atwood houses were centers 
of early sociability and culture. 


= = = 


The Byron Kilbourn, George Walker, and 
Solomon Juneau homes long offered hospitality in 
Milwaukee, but without doubt the most palatial 
house to be built in Milwaukee and probably in 
Wisconsin during the past century was the Alexander 
Mitchell mansion— now the Wisconsin Club— at 
Grand (now Wisconsin) avenue and Ninth street. 

When Alexander Mitchell built this house in 1870, 
his fortune from banking, insurance, and railroading 
was estimated at $20,000,000. He built it not for 
himself, for he was by nature a reticent man who 
preferred to keep out of the limelight, but rather 
for his attractive, gracious, and cultivated New Eng- 
land wife. It was she who gave great luster to the 
Mitchell name in the *70s and 80s through elaborate 
balls and soirees. The house was the focus of Mil- 
waukee society. 

It is told that young Alexander Mitchell had 
been in Milwaukee only a few weeks in 1839 when 
he caught sight of Martha Reed riding horseback 
side saddle. He made up his mind then and there to 
meet “this lovely creature” whom he was convinced 
was the most skilled equestrienne he ever had seen 
on a bridle path. 

Miss Reed had come to Milwaukee just two years 
earlier —in 1837 —after having studied art ap- 


preciation at the Emma Willard School in Troy, 
New York. In 1841 she was married to Alexander 
Mitchell and became the perfect hostess for a bank- 
ers mansion. 

Mrs. Mitchell brought tapestries and velvets from 
Italy to use on the walls of the house. She imported 
a wood carver from Venice to decorate the costly 


teak woodwork. The furniture was handmade abroad. 


Neither did Mrs. Mitchell spare expense nor detail 
on any of the beautifully formal parties she gave. 
The wedding of her niece, Bella Mitchell, to Dr. 
William Mackie was probably the most magnificent 
Milwaukee had ever seen. Even a flower banked 
bridge was built to span the street between St. James’ 
Episcopal Church and the Mitchell house in order 
to protect the shoes of the guests. 


In 1876, when Julia Ward Howe, author of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ came to the city, 
she was entertained in the Mitchell drawing room. 
It was on this occasion that the first women’s stock 
company in the world, “The Woman’s Club,” was 
formed for the purpose of erecting the Athenaeum, 
Wisconsin’s first women’s clubhouse.*® 


The Mitchells’ son, John Lendrum, was later a 
senator from Wisconsin. Mrs. John lLendrum 
Mitchell, an accomplished linguist, was a much 
loved guest at the White House during the Cleveland, 
Harrison, and McKinley adminisrations. The John 
Mitchells’ son— Billy Mitchell— was to become a 
national hero. 


__37@ Material on Mrs. Alexander Mitchell is taken from the story, 
“The Magnificent Mitchells,” in the book, As The Journal Told 
Iz, Vol. 3: published by The Milwaukee Journal. 
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“Wisconsin Angel” 


THE CIviL WAR provided the women of Wisconsin 
with their first major unifying experience outside the 
home. It stimulated their awareness of the funda- 
mental equality of men and women. 

As 82,000 fathers and husbands, brothers and 
sweethearts marched off to war, the women they left 
behind forgot creed and social position. They shoul- 
dered the plow, they took to the factories, they vol- 
unteered as nurses, they organized societies for war 
aid, they even tried to join the army. Patriotism to 
the cause of the Union — interest in ending the con- 
flict as soon as possible—— was in each instance the 
motivating force. 

In spite of the serious depletion of the manpower 
of the state, Wisconsin rose to the level of a great 
agricultural state. It produced one hundred million 
bushels of wheat, two-thirds of which was exported 
from the state for the Northern cause. This was a 
production record exceeded only by Illinois. 

Although the introduction and use of improved 
farm machinery was partly responsible for this bril- 
liant achievement, the efforts of the women and 
children who worked in the fields contributed in no 
small measure.’ 


1 Edward P. Alexander, “Chars with the Editor,” 
Magazine of History (June 1944), 27:385-390. 
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A Green Bay paper commented in 1864: “The 
sturdy muscular German and Belgian women plow 
and sow and reap with all the skill and activity of 
men; and we believe are fully their equals in 
strength. If need be, they will even go into the 
pineries and do logging.””* 

Townswomen were no less active. Clerking in 
stores was largely taken over by women. They worked 
in the factories, especially the woodenware, shingle, 
and match concerns of the Fox River Valley. And 
they assumed vacancies in many of the trades. So 
many printers answered the first call for volunteers 
that this trade welcomed the assistance of women. 
The typographical union, despite the shortage of 
compositors, protested in alarm, and finally, in 1863, 
called a strike on the Milwaukee Sentinel, asking 
that women be barred from such employment. The 
need was too great, and the strike failed. 

“The extent of their (women’s) co-operation in 
this direction can never definitely be ascertained,” 
Ethel Alice Hurn wrote in. the introduction to 
her book, Wisconsin Women in the War Between 
the States. “With a tireless and courageous energy 
worthy of Spartan mothers, they kept the wheels 


2 Tbid., 388. 
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of industry in motion, and thus saved the country 
from economic ruin. It is probable that future his- 
torians of the War may consider this the most im- 
portant contribution of Northern women to the cause 
of the Union.” 

Some women, in their eagerness to help, even 
went so far as to disguise themselves as men and 
attempt to serve in the ranks. One well authenticated 
case concerns a girl by the name of Sarah Collins 
at Lake Mills. She persuaded her brother, Mason, 
to help her enlist with him. She clipped her hair 
short, put on a uniform, and accompanied him to 
the headquarters of the company. But her precau- 
tions and disguise were in vain, for she was detected 
by her somewhat unmasculine manner of putting on 
her shoes and stockings. 

Other women accompanied the troops as “Daugh- 
ters of the Regiment.” Typical was the case of Eliza 
Wilson who paid her own expenses to accompany 
the Fifth Regiment. Her duties were to lead the 
regiment on parade and to give water to the wounded 
on the battlefield. 


* * * 


There is interest in the story of Nannie Hammer 
Colwell of LaCrosse who accompanied her husband, 
Captain Colwell, to Washington in 1861. With them 
was their two year old daughter, Nancy. 

Only a few years before, Nannie Hammer of Penn- 
sylvanian ancestry had become the bride of Wilson 
Colwell, another pioneer of Pennsylvania Scotch- 
Irish stock. Mr. Colwell, known as “the original 
Lincoln man” of the LaCrosse area, was a delegate 
to the Chicago convention that nominated the tall, 
lanky rail splitter. 

When President Lincoln sent out his first call for 
volunteers, Mr. Colwell organized and took com- 
mand of the LaCrosse County Light Guard, the first 
company to leave LaCrosse. The company marched 
out the evening of April 30, 1861, with Mr. Colwell 
—then Captain Colwell—in command. Overhead 
there floated the heavy white silk, gold fringed, hand 
painted banner made by “The Ladies of LaCrosse.” 
At Madison the company was mustered in as Com- 
pany B, Second Wisconsin. It became part of the 
famous Iron Brigade. 

Early weeks in Washington were pleasant for the 
Colwells, for “these attractive westerners” pleased 
Washington society and were offered welcome by the 
Lincoln family. But soon tragedy closed in. Ms. 
Colwell was taken seriously ill and subsequently lost 
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her second daughter at birth. The flowers for the 
baby’s funeral were sent by Mrs. Lincoln. 

Upon recovery Mrs. Colwell returned to her home 
at LaCrosse and engaged in war aid at Camp Salo- 
mon. She was on one of those missions of mercy 
in September 1862 when there came word of Cap- 
tain Colwell’s death in action in the Battle of South 
Mountain. 

Years later Mrs. Colwell was married again to the 
Rev. Charles Palmer Dorset, a pioneer Episcopalian 
clergyman. She lived to be 92 years old. On her 
grave at LaCrosse is the inscription, “Real Grand- 
daughter of the American Revolution.” 

Nannie Colwell, who as a little girl accompanied 
her mother and father to Washington, is the only 
survivor of the Light Guard group that went to war 
that April evening in 1861. Of recent years she 
has rescued the tattered Light Guard banner and 
returned it to the city of LaCrosse. Now it hangs in 
the LaCrosse County Courthouse. 


* * * 


By far the greatest number of Wisconsin women 
showed their devotion to the Union cause during 
the Civil War through organized aid and relief. 

In the beginning, communities tried to send needed 
supplies only to the soldiers from their own locale, 
but it soon became apparent that such individual aid 
was unsatisfactory. Too many packages never reached 
the troops and they formed only a small part of the 
help that was really needed. 

State aid was set up and functioned throughout 
the war. Again this was inefficient. Wisconsin was a 
young state with a relatively small population. Its 
organization was new and struggling, and its finan- 
cial condition was poor in comparison with eastern 
states. 
The result was that societies sprang up all over 
the state, organized primarily by women, for the 
express purpose of coordinating aid for Wisconsin 
soldiers. These eventually became united under the 
title of “Wisconsin Soldiers’ Aid Society.” 

The wives and mothers and sweethearts who gath- 
ered in workrooms in many parts of the state were 
picturesque. For this was the day of long, full skirts 
often made with many flounces held out by hoops 
or many starched and ruffled petticoats. Tight, 
pointed bodices buttoned to the neck had small turn- 


down collars. Sleeves were long and tight or bell — 
shaped with elaborate undersleeves. It is said that | 


when a lady found time to attend a ball, she stood 
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up in her carriage in order to arrive at the party with 
an uncrushed skirt.’ 

The driving force in the Wisconsin Soldiers’ Aid 
Society was Mrs. Henrietta Colt, its corresponding 
secretary. Sent by the Chicago Sanitary Commission, 
she visited the south and stimulated the activities of 
the home aid societies by reporting how their contri- 
butions reached and benefited Wisconsin troops. She 
carried packages personally to soldiers in the field 
from their relatives back home. 

One who saw her in 1863 commented: “I was 
impressed very much with her intelligence, purity of 
character, the beautiful blending of her religious and 
patriotic tendencies, the gentleness and tenderness 
with which she ministered to the sick soldiers and the 
spirit of dignity and humanity that marked her 
manners and conversation.” 

The principal task of the Soldiers’ Aid Society was 
to make and forward supplies to the troops in the 
field. Clothing, quilts, and blankets were the most 
in demand. Many of the bedcovers had some cheering 
message or the name of the maker sewed in them. 
Occasionally interesting 
started by this means. 


an correspondence was 


One Wisconsin quilt was made in 1864 by the 
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women of Green Bay, and sent to the army. For 
20 years all track of it was lost. Finally, in 1884, 
it was discovered in the cabin of a Negro family 
living near Bentonville. The piece that remained 
contained eight blocks, each of which had a white 
cross running diagonally through the center. On each 
square was written the name of its maker in indelible 
ink. 

The comfort-bag or “housewife,” familiarly known 
too as a “hussy,” was a necessary part of every soldier’s 
equipment. The Soldiers’ Aid Society supplied this. 
It was a small bag or needle-case containing half a 
dozen assorted needles, a skein of white cotton, a 
skein of black linen thread, half a dozen horn or 
porcelain shirt buttons, a dozen trouser buttons, a 
small ball of yarn, a darning needle, and a few pins. 
Occasionally some thoughtful mother or wife would 
add a small bottle of cayenne pepper, a package of 
court-plaster, or perhaps a bottle of quinine, which 
was thought at the time to be a cure for all ills. 

One Wisconsin aid society received five hundred 
letters of thanks for the 2,300 comfort bags it sent 
out. Among these correspondents was one soldier 
who declared that his “housewife” had been “worth 
ten dollars” to him. Another soldier wrote to thank 
the women of Janesville for eighty beautiful needle- 
books “elegantly wrought and of invaluable utility.” 

Sewing machines were kept busy making flags and 
flannel shirts. Fortunate it was that Elias Howe had 
invented the sewing machine in 1849. To make a 
man’s shirt by hand required 14 hours and 20 min- 
utes. With the sewing machine the same garment 
could be made in 1 hour and 16 minutes. It is noted 
that between 1860 and 1864 sewing machine pro- 
duction jumped in the United States from 38,000 
to 63,000 machines a year. 


It is not surprising, of course, to find that flag 
making was the order of the day. In every town and 
city, women were busy making flags for the different 
military companies. When the women of Beloit 
wanted to make a flag but were told the government 
would furnish it, they accepted the decision kindly, 
saying, “If we made it as big as our hearts, no color 
sergeant could carry it.” 


Real sentiment attached itself to flags such as that 
made by a family in a small country town and raised 
July 4, 1861. The stripes were of muslin and turkey 
red calico. A piece of the daughter’s blue apron was 
the background for the stars, which were six pointed 
after a drawing by the small son in the family. 


Another son home on sick leave made the flag pole.” 
* * * 


In the late summer of 1862, when nerves were 
frayed by Union reverses, a foolish Indian scare 
swept the state. It was prompted by the Sioux Indian 
massacres in Minnesota. Its foolishness is indicated 
by the fact that there were only 9,000 Indians to 
800,000 whites in the state at the time. The majority 
of these Indians were civilized and friendly to the 
whites and many hundreds had joined Civil War 
regiments. 

The panic started on the western borders of the 
state and swept like a prairie fire until it reached 
its height around Milwaukee in September. At 
Manitowoc women even gathered on top of the 
courthouse, prepared to pour hot water on the at- 
tacking savages. 

Families loaded their household goods in wagons 
and started off, they knew not where. Flour was 
dumped in rivers to keep it from the Indians. The 
panicky imagined there was an Indian behind every 
bush, but not even the Milwaukee militia could find 
a redskin when Cedarburg was reported burned. 
Finally, under the ridicule of Milwaukee newspapers, 
the panic fizzled out.’ 


* * * 


One of the invaluable accomplishments of the 
Soldiers’ Aid Society was its part in the anti-scorbutic 
campaign of the spring of 1863. Few fresh vegetables 
had been available during the preceding winter. 
Scurvy had broken out among the troops. The Sol- 
diers’ Aid Societies throughout the northern states 
went into action and sent thousands of barrels of 
vegetables — potatoes, carrots, onions, and _ sauer- 
kraut—to the field to prevent the spread of the 
disease and eliminate it where it already existed. 

There was still another important service of the 
Wisconsin society. Soldiers were paid poorly and 
often infrequently during the war. There were no 
federal subsidies for families of men in service, and 
if a soldier had not secured his pay to mail home, 
many times his family became destitute. 

The state had financial assistance for soldiers’ 
families, but these payments too were frequently de- 
layed or insufficient. In such cases, the society helped 
wives and mothers by securing home contracts for 
them to sew clothing for the army. Widows and 


5 Foregoing material on Soldiers’ Aid from Ethel A. Hurn, 
Wisconsin Women in the War Between the States. 
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orphans were assisted and jobs obtained for the par- 
tially disabled soldiers who had been sent home. 

The largest sums of money raised by the society 
for the support of these undertakings came from 
fairs and exhibitions. Typical, in all but its ambition, 
was the fair held under the auspices of the women 
of the state for the Wisconsin Soldiers’ Home at 
Milwaukee in 1864. A temporary building, 150 by 
300 feet, was erected, and exhibits from all over the 
nation were put on display. 

The fair raised almost $140,000. Although men 
played an advisory role in the project, it was pri- 
marily the work of Wisconsin women. The promo- 
tion and management was under the capable leader- 
ship of Mrs. Lydia Hewitt. President Lincoln him- 
self paid tribute to Mrs. Hewitt and the women who 
assisted her. 

The greatest strength of the Soldiers’ Aid Society, 
however, lay in the small local groups of women, who 
banded together and worked incessantly. One repre- 
sentative group in the state reported: 

“We have not an average attendance of more than 
six. To raise funds to work with, we went around, and 
solicited donations of wheat from the farmers. We 
sent it eighteen miles to market, sold it, and bought 


materials. Though our offering is small, we hope it 
will do some good.’ 


It was through the devotion and hard work of 
such women as these and also through outstanding 
individual effort that the lot of the Wisconsin sol- 
dier was considerably eased during the harsh days 


of the war. 
* * * 


Miss Mary Porter, daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Jeremiah Porter of Green Bay, is said to be the first: 
Wisconsin nurse to have volunteered for Civil War 
duty. Mr. Porter was pastor of the Green Bay Presby- 
terian Church and with his wife harbored slaves who 
came north through the underground. They secreted 
them in the church belfry. After the war Miss Porter 
became a missionary in China, where Mrs. Otto Tank 
gave a mission chapel in tribute to Miss Porter's 
work and in memory of her own daughter. It is told 
that Mrs. Tank melted down some of her precious 
Dutch silver to raise funds to help Civil War soldiers. 

Unknown numbers of slaves were helped on their 
way to freedom both by white people in Wisconsin 
and by Negroes who already had established them- 
selves here. The Andersons at Milwaukee, a Negro 
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family mentioned in an earlier chapter, were a 
center of activity for the underground railway in 
their home at Michigan street near Third. 

The Sublet family at Racine helped transport 
slaves into the free states and on into Canada. Mr. 
Sublet was linked to “the mysterious forty” of the 
underground. Another important underground sta- 
tion was at Milton.” 

Waukesha was so important to the underground 
railroad that it was sometimes: called “that abolition 
hole.” Caroline Quarrells, the first slave to escape 
through Wisconsin, was helped on her way to Canada 
in 1842 by Lyman Goodnow, an early Waukesha 
resident. Joshua Glover was another slave to whom 
Mr. Goodnow gave assistance. 

Mrs. Susannah Alden Richards Van Valkenburg 
and Mrs. Helen Brainerd Cole were others who 
became nurses with Wisconsin hospital units. At this 
time women nurses were not at all acceptable to 
physicians and surgeons, but in spite of constant re- 
buff, women such as Mrs. Van Valkenburg and Mrs. 
Cole persisted in their humane efforts to save the 
lives of the sick and the wounded. The invaluable 
good they accomplished finally brought about recog- 
nition and acceptance of their work. 

Mrs. Van Valkenburg —a descendant of Priscilla 
Alden — with her home in Oshkosh, was only 25 
years old when she volunteered her services free to 
the government to nurse the sick and wounded at 
Alexandria, Virginia. Her husband, Henry Van Val- 
kenburg, in the heavy artillery, was gravely wounded 
and hospitalized at Alexandria. 


Going to visit her husband, Mrs. Van Valkenburg 
was appalled at the hospital conditions and lack of 
nursing care. During seven months her warm im- 
pulses and strong sympathies brought new courage to 
many a victim. She tried to be a mother to boys far 
from home. 


“Your nurse tells me you have not tasted food 
for three days,’ she said to one wounded soldier. 
“Think of what you would ask your mother or sister 
for and if possible I will get it for you.” 

With radiant joy on his face the soldier ques- 
tioned, “Can you make biscuits like my mother used 
to make?” 

She told him she could and would, if the surgeon 
gave permission. The surgeon looked in amazement 


8 Miss Albertine Schuttler of Wauwatosa_won the first prize in 
the State Centennial play contest with her ‘Flight from Prejudice, 
which concerns Wisconsin’s part in the anti-slave movement. 
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and answered, “Give him what he wants. He cannot 
live.” 

The biscuits were made. A jar of jelly was found 
at the residence of one of Alexandria’s most promi- 
nent citizens. 

Mrs. Van Valkenburg never forgot the smile on 
the sick boy’s face when she appeared with the deli- 
cacies he had so wanted. From that day the boy 
began to improve.” 

Jane Jennings, third in a family of twelve chil- 
dren at Monroe, a school teacher at 16, was confident 
she could be of assistance in 1864 when her brother, 
Dudley, lay wounded in Armory Square Hospital in 
Washington. 

She took enough lunch to last her two days and 
two nights to Washington. On arrival in the city 
she found a place to leave her valise and set out to 
find the hospital. 

Once there, she reported to the head nurse, who 
asked her age. “We take no one under 30,’ was 
the reply. Then the nurse queried, “Did your mother 
approve of your coming?” 

“She prepared my lunch,” was Jane’s reply. 

Finally Jane Jennings was given an interview with 
the head of the staff, who was impressed with her 
seriousness and determination. He gave her a chance 
to nurse the soldiers in the tents. In two weeks she 
was put in charge of a number of tents and given 
others to direct. For a year she worked faithfully 
without compensation of any kind. 

In 1898 Jane Jennings joined Clara Barton in 
Cuba and did the same relief work among the sol- 
diers and in the hospital at Santiago. One of Jane 
Jennings’ greatest satisfactions was that she lived to 
see the Red Cross become an international endeavor. 
In later years she wrote two books, The Blue and the 
Gray and Abraham Lincoln, the Greatest American.” 


* * * 


“Wisconsin Angel” was the title earned by Cor- 
delia Harvey for what was, without doubt, the out- 
standing individual service performed during the war. 

She was born Cordelia Perrine of Kenosha. She 
was a teacher when she met Louis Harvey, who also 
was a teacher. Theirs was a happy marriage. She had 
great pride when the people of Wisconsin made her 
husband secretary of state’ and later governor — 
Civil War governor in 1862. 

® Ethel A. Hurn, Wisconsin Women in the War Between the 
States. 
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“Jane Jennings,” Sketches of Wisconsin 
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She always remembered kissing him good-bye as 
he left one day on a trip to the south to visit wounded 
Wisconsin men in the hospitals along the Mississippi 
following the Battle of Shiloh. 

“Yesterday was the day of my life,’ he wrote her 
a few days later. “Thank God for the impulse that 
brought me here. I am well and have done more 
good by coming than I can well tell you.” 

Then there was that dreadful next day when Cor- 
delia Harvey was talking with her friend, a Mrs. Gay- 
lord. A servant came in to say that Mr. Gaylord had 
arrived and wanted to talk privately with Mrs. 
Harvey. 

“The Governor — he’s dead, Cordelia. Drowned 
at Savannah on his return while making a transfer 
from one boat to another.” 

Mrs. Harvey stood fixed to the spot, stunned. 
Louis Harvey dead! She could scarcely believe what 
she heard. Her love, her pride, her joy, gone! 

But no sooner had Governor Salomon taken the 
oath of office than Cordelia Harvey had mustered her 
courage, determined to carry on her husband’s work 
in behalf of the Wisconsin men in the war. 

“Is there not something I can do?” she asked the 
governor. 

“Yes,” he replied. “A job a woman never before 
has attempted. It’s the job of sanitary agent for the 
Union hospitals. Take it. See what you can do 
with it.” 

Cordelia Harvey did take it. 

She visited hospitals in the field from St. Louis 
to Vicksburg. She saw rows upon rows upon rows 
of cots so close together there was scarcely room to 
move between them. She heard men gasping their 
last from pneumonia, typhoid, and the diarrhea of 
the southern swamps. She struggled against army 
red tape and male inefficiency. 

“Angel, Wisconsin Angel. Take me away,” she 
heard again and again. “Help us. Send us home.” 

With the voices of Union soldiers ringing in her 
ears and ill from exposure and work, Cordelia Harvey 
returned home. But she came home determined to 
do something about a bad situation. She knew it 
was impractical to send nurses and supplies to the 
south to work in poorly equipped hospitals under 
adverse conditions. 

The logical procedure, she reasoned, was to have 
the sick and wounded brought north for treatment. 
In the north, permanent housing, sufficient personnel, 
more congenial climate, and removal from the con- 


fusion and incompetencies of rear battle areas would 
improve the care of the wounded and speed recovery. 

There was only one road to solution of the prob- 
lem. Mrs. Harvey knew she must carry her “idea” to 
President Lincoln. She knew that the army generals, 
Secretary of War Stanton, and the President himself 
did not believe in northern hospitals. They did not 
want them so far away from army lines. If the sol- 
diers were sent north many would desert, they rea- 
soned. But with a petition containing the signatures 
of 8,000 Wisconsin citizens, Cordelia Harvey went 
to Washington to beg the President to give his sol- 
diers a better chance for life. 

She saw President Lincoln. She was sent to Secre- 
tary of War Stanton with a note reading: “Admit 
Mrs. Harvey at once. Listen to what she says. She 
is a lady of intelligence and talks sense.” 

She returned to President Lincoln again and still 
again. A fourth time she was in the presence of this 
tall, tired, awkward man who had the destiny of the 
nation on his shoulders. 

He spoke: “Mrs. Harvey, I only wish to tell you 
that an order equivalent to the establishment of a 
large hospital in your state has been issued for nearly 
24 hours.” 

The tears flooded to Cordelia Harvey’s eyes. She 
could not believe that the cause she believed in — 
more than anything else in the world—had won. 
When she could talk, she simply said, “God bless 
you.” 

The following morning, Mrs. Harvey, sick with 
joy, was summoned once more to the President’s 
office. 

“Mrs. Harvey, I shall name this first hospital for 
you,” President Lincoln said. 

“Mr. President,’ she replied, “would you name it 
instead for my husband?” 

Accordingly, the hospital, established in Madison 
in the former residence of Governor Farwell, over- 
looking Lake Monona, was named for Louis Harvey. 
Before the close of the war more than 600 soldiers 
had received care and treatment. Within a year, two 
more hospitals were established in the state, at Mil- 
waukee and at Prairie du Chien. 

After the war Mrs. Harvey took over the hospital 
at Madison and converted it into the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, caring for some three hundred chil- 
dren between the ages of 4 and 14. 


Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, the War Years (New 
York, 1939), 3:541. 


Mrs. Lucius P. Fairchild 


Later this institution was taken over by the state 
and continued under its direction until it closed in 
1874. The Orphans’ Home was the first institution 
of its kind and a stimulus to the establishment of 
similar institutions, public and private, throughout 
the country.” Measured as a social agency this was 
probably Cordelia Harvey’s greatest contribution. 


Another Wisconsin woman who never forgot 
Abraham Lincoln was Mrs. Chauncey Keeler — 
Katherine Spaulding Keeler of Beloit. Mrs. Keeler 
was a member of the committee to greet Mr. Lincoln 


when he spoke those famous words at Gettysburg, 
November 19, 1863: 


“That government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.’ 


* * * 


Only a few years after the Civil War, in 1871, 
Mrs. Lucius P. Fairchild, the wife of Governor Fair- 


42The story of Mrs. Harvey is found in Tuttle, I/lustrated 
History of Wisconsin, 699-702; Holmes, Wisconsin, 2:57; 
Fred L. Holmes, Badger Saints and Sinners (Milwaukee, 1939), 
245-158; M. M. Quaire, Wisconsin — Its History and Its People 
(Chicago, 1924), 1:579-581; Gard, Wisconsin Is My Doorstep, 
12-30; and Ethel A. Hurn, Wisconsin Women in the War Be- 
tween the States. Unless otherwise cited, information on women 
in the Civil War was found in this latter work. 
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child, proved herself ‘an angel of mercy.” It was at 
the time of the Chicago fire. Governor Fairchild and 
all of the state officers were in Chicago to give aid. 
Madison women were gathering supplies to send 
to the Chicago fire victims when, late the night of 
October 8, word came in from Peshtigo that northern 
Wisconsin was in flames. Help was summoned. 


Since there was no state officer to authorize as- 
sistance, Mrs. Fairchild rose to the need and gave 
the orders herself. With God-speed she dispatched a 
relief train to the north. That fire swept a 40 mile 
stretch 10 miles wide. The dead numbered more 
than a thousand. 


Mrs. Fairchild is still regarded as one of the most 
gracious and cultured “first ladies” the state has ever 
known. She had the honor to be chosen “lady” to 
Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant when President and Mrs. Grant 
were presented to the Court of Queen Victoria. In 
Constantinople the Fairchilds were received by the 
Sultan. 


Governor Fairchild’s sister, Mrs. Sarah Fairchild 
Conover, was long one of the social matrons of Mad- 
ison. She had a stimulating intellect and all the social 
graces. Her home was a center of literary culture. At 
the time of her marriage to Professor Conover, the 
two were called the handsomest couple in Madison. 


Likewise Governor Fairchild’s mother, Mrs. 
Jairus C. Fairchild — Sally Blair Fairchild —has a 
place in the official record of Wisconsin. Her hus- 
band was the first mayor of Madison. 


During those early days Mrs. Jairus Fairchild 
offered generous hospitality to the members of the 
legislature, since hotel accommodations were so in- 
adequate. Although she loved the atmosphere of the 
drawing room, she also enjoyed the humbler house- 
hold tasks and especially her garden. It is recalled 
that she preferred to rise early, put on rough clothes, 
and join the gardener in his work out of doors. But 
always she stopped in time to change into her usual 
neat dress and cap and pour the coffee at the family 
breakfast. 


It was Mrs. Fairchild’s understanding of the im- 
portance of work and her deep sympathies that made 
her a perfect hostess and a friend to all.” 


18 Mrs. Jairus C. Fairchild and Mrs. Lucius P. Fairchild, 
Sketches of Wisconsin Pioneer Women, D. A. R. 
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Cypewriter Keys 


AS THE HOOP GAVE WAY to the bustle in the post- 
Civil War period, a new fangled invention called 
the “typewriter” arrived to provide women with a 
birth of freedom. 

In 1867, Christopher Latham Sholes built the 
wooden box-like model with a row of ivory keys and 
another of ebony along its front. By 1874 the 
Remingtons had “the machine to supersede the pen” 
ready for sale. 

Some years later Mr. Sholes’ daughter-in-law 
praised him for what a wonderful thing he had 
done for the world. 

“IT don’t know about the world,” he replied, “but 
I do feel that I have done something for the women 
who always have had to work so hard. It will enable 
them more easily to earn a living.”* ; 

And it did. Without doubt the first woman to 
operate the typewriter was Mr. Sholes’ own daughter, 
Lillian. She blazed the way for countless other 
women to leave the plush security of home and enter 
every department of business life. 


* * * 


1 Heath, “The Typewriter in Wisconsin,’ Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, Voli 2iaeacere 
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When Armine and Ann Pickett made butter for 
sale at Lake Mills in 1840, they were probably the 
first business women in the state. They used the 
milk from the neighbors’ cattle as well as from their 
own. 

But it took the Civil War and the post-war in- 
ventions to mark a decided change in the status of 
women. Their service during the conflict gave rec- 
ognition to their capacity to share the abnormal cir- 
cumstances of society, and their participation in the 
full mobilization of farm, town, and factory gave 
recognition to their ability to handle almost all the 
duties and responsibilities heretofore assigned only 
to men. 

Inevitable questions then arose. 

Since women had proved that under the adverse 
and strained conditions of war they were equally 


accountable in the conduct of society, why shouldn't. 


they be permitted this participation in peacetime? 
Why, indeed, shouldn’t they share in the govern- 
ment of society itself, since they were thus such equal 
members? 
The raising of these questions and the conditions 
which caused them to persist represented a terminal 


point in social development beyond which there 
could be no turning back. 

As noted in an earlier chapter, the first breech 
in the opposition to legal rights for women was 
made with the passing of the 1850 law giving 
married women control over their own property. This 
basic law was expanded in 1859 when married 
women were permitted to dispose of their property 
by last will and testament without the consent of 
their husbands.” 

In 1872 a law was passed which gave to women 
the right of control over their wages. The last im- 
portant law passed during this period was that of 
1895, giving women the right of free contract — 
exchange and transfer of titled property — inde- 
pendent of their husbands. 

This latter law was a fundamental victory in the 
struggle for independent legal rights for women, 
since it struck at the most vital organ of the common 
law. This was the common law conception that the 
married woman was a legal nonentity, living only 
through the legal identity of her husband. This idea 
had been largely responsible for the fear that legal 
equality for women would bring about only chi- 
canery, fraud, and a lowering of moral standards. 

The most notable forwarding of women’s legal 
rights to the end of the century was the gradual 
enlargement of what constituted the scope of the 
separate estate of married women upon which their 
rights were based, and which was founded in the law 
of 1872. The courts interpreted this right of women 
to control of their own wages to mean that the earn- 
ings, and means of acquiring earnings, on the part 
of married women formed a potential estate on the 
basis of which they could contract and sue. 

The importance of this interpretation lay in its 
inclusion of the gradually increasing number of 
women “who were, through their labor, their talents, 
and their professional skill, becoming immersed in 
the economic life of their time and who needed not 
the protection which society bestows on its weaker 
members, but the legal rights necessary to economic 
survival.”® 

It is important to realize, however, that legislative 
action in these matters was hesitant and incomplete. 
The spread of the three most important laws con- 
cerning legal rights over a period of almost fifty 

2 Holmes, Wisconsin, 2:257-259. 

® Frank Joris Donner, Two Essays in Wisconsin Legal History 
(University of Wisconsin Master’s Thesis, Unpublished, 1934), 
63. The information on the legal rights of women in Wisconsin 


to the twentieth century has been obtained from this study, unless 
otherwise noted. 
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years clearly indicates the strength of the common 
law tradition and that the laws themselves were pri- 
marily intended as protective measures for married 
women. 

The courts, nevertheless, as just noted, applied a 
very liberal interpretation to these and other statutes 
almost from the very beginning. The judiciary in- 
ferred from each new statute an increasing body of 
legal powers for married women. 

Strangely enough married women often protested 
this liberal interpretation. Frequently they would 
take up commercial relations on the basis of separate 
estate but then attempt to evade attendant obligation 
by pleading coverture. Often the lower courts sus- 
tained these pleas, but the supreme court consistently 
interpreted the law as broadly as possible. It refused 
to take the stand that the statutes were conceived 
only for the protection of married women. 

By the end of the century, the common law still 
governed many of the legal rights of women, but 
there was a growing class of women who were being 
freed from the legal dominance of their husbands. 
These rights, however, were based upon the idea of 
the separate estate. It was not until the twentieth 
century that this doctrine as a source of the rights 
and power of married women was abandoned, and 
the right to legal equality was made on the basis of 
equality itself. 


By 1870 the number of women in the state gain- 
fully employed was 20,535. This was 7.1 percent 
of the population over 10 years of age.’ Of this 
total 3,967 were employed in commercial and in- 
dustrial pursuits in 1870 as compared with 773 in 
1860 —a percentage gain of over 500 percent.’ 

Since women now were permitted to own and 
control their own property, some had entered busi- 
ness for themselves. By 1870 there were 17 women 
in Wisconsin listed as operating grocery stores, and 
26 listed as selling or trading in agricultural imple- 
ments. Others were reported as peddlers, cigar mak- 
ers, whip makers, and dealers in books, stationery, 
drugs, baskets, awnings, and bags.° By 1900 there 
were 646 independent women merchants and 
dealers." 

Mrs. Arthur M. Janes with:her husband is cred- 
ited with operating the first summer resort in north- 


415th United States Census, 4:1751. 
5 Holmes, Wisconsin, 2:259-260. 
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ern Wisconsin in 1874. This was “The Log Cabins” 
in Langlade County, The cabins, literally hewn out 
of the forests, were put up originally to provide 
accommodations for the workers on the military road.* 

In 1880 the United States census reported that 
there were 46,393 women gainfully employed in 
Wisconsin. This was 10 percent of the population 
over 10 years of age.” 

The Wisconsin Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
corded 50,000 such women in 1884. Analyzed ac- 
cording to the various occupations, the distribution 
was as follows: 9,000 tailors, milliners, and dress- 
makers; 6,500 school teachers; 6,000 factory work- 
ers; 1,750 hotel and restaurant employees; 1,000 
clerks; 750 launderers; and 25,000 domestic serv- 
ants.” 

With an increased number of women entering 
the economic life of the state, and with the tradition 
of protection for women still dominant, it was only 
natural that some provision be made to prevent their 
exploitation. A law was passed in 1878 providing 
that no women or children should work more than 
eight hours a day. 

In the clash, however, between sentiment for the 
protection of women and the urge to make money 
through their employment, protection lost out. The 
statute itself provided for the ineffective fine of not 
less than $5 and not more than $50, in case of 
violation.” With inspections and enforcement 
equally lax, the law was practically meaningless. 

In too many places women were treated with a 
noticeable lack of consideration. Some shops and 
stores employed a system of fines for tardiness, the 
fine being out of all proportion to the time lost. 
Girls frequently were not permitted to sit down dur- 
ing business hours, whether or not they were busy. 
Often they were not allowed the use of the elevators. 
And there were complaints about the incivility and 
harsh language of foremen, floor-walkers, and super- 
intendents.” 

Most domestic servants, who formed the ‘largest 
number of women employed in Wisconsin, were 
well treated, but there were reported exceptions. In 
Milwaukee, for instance, it is recorded that there were 
households where servants were compelled to sleep 
during the winter over an open shed, with insuffi- 


8 Jennie Janes, ““Mrs. Arthur M. Janes,” Sketches of Wisconsin 
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cient bedding, in a room with loose floor boards 
through which wind and snow blew. “We did not 
take off our clothes to go to bed,’ reported one of 
the girls involved, “only our shoes. We would have 
frozen if we had.” 


The state had not yet reached the point of social 
consciousness at which it considered that conditions 
such as these called for government intervention. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics simply asked, “May 
not kind and benevolent ladies find worthy subjects 
nearer than Africa for their missionary efforts?” 


Unlike the frontier where a “hired girl’ was part 
of the family, accepted everywhere and happy with 
50 cents to $1 a week, there was, at this time, a 
distinction arising socially between the women who 
had entered into the general economic life of Wis- 
consin and those who remained in domestic service 
in the homes of the state. The former were tolerated 
in that class of society below the “elite,’ but the 
ordinary domestic was not. 


A man of considerable social standing might 
marry a milliner, a seamstress, a dry-goods clerk, or 
a bookkeeper without completely paralyzing his 
“high class” family and relatives, but, as the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics rather colorfully reported (for a 
bureau of statistics, at least), “if he should marry 
a kitchen girl, or a waitress, or a chambermaid, no 
matter how fair her face, how graceful her deport- 
ment, or how bright her mind, ‘select circles’ would 
be scandalized.”” 


For women who did not have the time free from 
home to enter into the commercial and industrial 
life of the state but wanted an outlet, the Woman’s 
Industrial Exchange was organized in the 1880s. It 
opened in December of 1882 in Milwaukee with 
only four articles for sale and no capital. Back of it 
were a few “philanthropic” women who “realized 
the necessity of such an institution as a depot for the 
sale of well made articles.” 

In the second year of its existence the Ex- 
change handled $12,000 in business and paid its 
depositors $7,062.67. A depositor’s ticket cost $1 
and entitled a woman to place one or more articles 


on sale with the Exchange. Ten percent was deducted . 


from the selling price as a commission to the Ex- 
change for expenses. The articles of incorporation 
proclaimed that the “business and purpose of said 
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corporation shall be to teach and promote industries 
among women, and to provide a place for the sale 


of woman’s work.” 
* * * 


By the end of the 1880s the number of women 
gainfully employed in Wisconsin had risen to 81,457, 
and formed 13.6 percent of the population over 10 
years of age. By 1896 women formed the majority 
of workers in industries devoted to making such 
articles as boxes, clothing, confectionery and bakery, 
matches, hats and caps, and knit goods. They formed 
more than one-quarter of the employees in the boot 
and shoe industry of the state. The making of cigars, 
fur gloves and mittens, saddlery, soap, lye and potash, 
tobacco, and drugs and chemicals also attracted them 
in large numbers.” 

Wages, of course, were low, but doubly low in 
those industries where women did the same kind of 
work as men. Typical of this discrimination were the 
wages paid by the coat and pants makers of the state. 
The average weekly wage for women was between 
$4 and $5. For the same kind of labor, male workers 
averaged about $10 a week.” 

By 1900, the general attitude toward working 
conditions, for males as well as females, had begun 
to change. Charity and protective measures for 
women and children were being replaced by efforts 
to better the conditions under which men and women 
labored. 

In 1899 the state passed a law against sweatshops, 
as a result of which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made a test investigation of sweatshop labor in Mil- 
waukee. Although the bureau found no really bad 
conditions such as were being exposed elsewhere in 
the larger cities of the United States, it did report 
that the conditions within which the worst form of 
sweatshop labor develops were present. 

The bureau located 79 workshops and more than 
700 places where garments of one kind or another 
were made.” Many of the latter were in homes where 
most of the work was done by the mother.” It is re- 
corded that 74.48 percent of all those employed under 
these sweatshop conditions were women.” As a tfe- 
sult of this investigation a law was passed in 1901 
aiming to remove the conditions brought on by sweat- 
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shop labor. It required a license for using a room 
for the manufacture of garments, laid down sanitary 
rules and standards for such places, and permitted 
inspections and checks on the employers.” It was not 
until sometime later, however, that laws governing 
the general conditions of working women in Wis- 
consin were inaugurated. 


In the last years of the nineteenth century there 
was founded an organization whose primary purpose 
was to improve the working conditions of the men 
and women of the state. As a national body, the Con- 
sumers League had been in operation for some time, 
but the Wisconsin group became active only in the 
last two years of the century. 


It was an organization of women who sought to 
improve adverse working conditions through their 
position as buyers. Its program was not to buy any 
goods made under what they considered to be sweat- 
shop conditions.” In this way the league hoped to 
reduce the demand for such goods to the point where 
manufacturers were compelled to adopt satisfactory 
methods in order to stay in business.” To manufac- 
turers who complied with its demands, the league 
gave the “white label” to use on manufactured goods. 
Its demands were these: 


1. The state factory law must be obeyed. 

2. All goods must be made on the premises. 

3. No overtime is to be paid. 

4. No children under 16 years are to be employed.” 


The Consumers’ League spread its ideas through 
the medium of the club woman, the church, and 
educational forces.” The league, even in its four 
short years from 1898 to 1902, exerted a strong 
influence on social legislation in the state and mate- 
rially aided in one way or another the enforcement 
of the factory laws.” The principal value of the 
organization, however, was and continued to be the 
education of the public to industrial conditions. 

By 1900, Wisconsin women had become a defi- 
nite and indispensable part of the economic life of 
the state. The number of women gainfully employed 
had leaped to 116,147, which was 15.5 percent of 
the population over 10 years of age.” 

Women’s status as a segment of the working popu- 
lation of the state, however, was still an inferior one. 
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As observed, they were discriminated against in wages 
and often in working hours. The conditions under 
which they worked were generally no worse than 
those of men, but in some cases they were distinctly 
unsatisfactory. Seemingly, they had, in some instances, 
escaped the confinement of the home only to be 
equally confined in the industrial system. Their “lib- 
eration” had to await the twentieth century. 


* * * 


As women were finding commercial interests out- 
side the home after the Civil War, one of the most 
spectacular episodes in the history of Wisconsin agri- 
culture— the hop craze—also enlisted their par- 
ticipation. 

A louse was the cause of all the excitement. 

Pioneer farmers had raised hops for Milwaukee’s 
early brewery industry. The blossom was found to 
import a subtle flavor to the brew. But the total 
Wisconsin crop was small. About the close of the war 
a hop louse practically destroyed the eastern crop. 
This together with removal of the war tax on intoxi- 
cating beverages sent hop prices soaring. 

Wisconsin hop growers grew suddenly rich. One 
acre produced $800 to $1,600 worth of hops in a 
single harvest. Sauk County was the center of the 
craze. Thousands of girls poured into the fields to 
help harvest the blossoms. Railroads could not 
handle all the traffic. Every train looked like an 
excursion. 

Farmers’ daughters blossomed out in silks and 
satins through the money they were making. They 
danced with young lads who no longer wore blue 
denims but rather broadcloth and fine woolens. Many 
a farm home was completely refurnished, even to a 
grand piano. Blooded horses and fancy phaetons 
appeared in ordinary stables. 

But in only a year’s time in 1868 the bubble burst. 
The louse reached Wisconsin as New York ridded 
itself of the pest. The eastern market was glutted 
and prices here fell from 70 and 80 cents ta 10, 5, 
and 3 cents a pound. 

Young ladies who had taken part in the hop boom 
soon were aware that earning a living was not quite 
as simple and exciting an experience as they had 
come to believe.” 


* * * 


It is only logical that as women broadened their 
horizon through education and in the channels of 
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commerce and industry, there would be a representa- 
tive few interested in entering the professions. Law 
and medicine were the chosen fields, but not without 
masculine opposition. 

The first woman lawyer in the state was Rhoda 
Lavinia Goodell, born in New York in May of 1839. 
From childhood she had been given an intellectual 
training fully equal to that of many of the men of her 
day. After graduating from the Ladies Seminary at 
Brooklyn Heights, New York, she assisted her father 
in the editing of the Principia, an anti-slavery and 
reform paper. Five years later she laid aside her edi- 
torial work and became a very successful teacher for 
about three years. Then she worked for Harper’s 
Bazaar for four years. At this time, her parents moved 


to Wisconsin, and she followed them to Janesville 


im toy 

The urge to study always had been close to her. 
Prompted by her father, she entered upon the study 
of law in the office of Jackson and Norcross in 
Janesville. After three years with this firm, on June 
17, 1874, she was examined in the Circuit Court of 
Rock County, found to possess sufficient knowledge 
and ability, and was admitted to the practice of law 
by. that court. 


On December 14, 1875, a motion was made to — 


admit her to practice in the Supreme Court of Wis- 


consin. But this motion was denied by an opinion 
appearing in 39 Wis., page 232. Among other things, 
the Supreme Court, in an opinion by Chief Justice 
Ryan, said: 


“This is the first application for admission of a 
female to the bar of this court. And it is just matter 
for congratulation that it is made in favor of a lady 
whose character raises no personal objection; some- 
thing perhaps not always to be looked for in women 
who forsake the ways of their sex for the ways of 
ours. . 


The opinion goes on: 


“So we find no statutory authority for the admis- 
sion of females to the bar of any court of this state. 
And, with all the respect and sympathy for this lady 
which all men owe to all good women, we cannot 
regret that we do not. We cannot but think the 
common law wise in excluding women from the pro- 
fession of the law. The profession enters largely into 
the well being of society; and, to be honorably filled 
and safely to society, exacts the devotion of life. The 
law of nature destines and qualifies the female sex 
for the bearing and nurture of the children of our 
race and for the custody of the homes of the world 
and their maintenance in love and honor. And all 
life long callings of women, inconsistent with these 
radical and sacred duties of their sex, as is the pro- 
fession of the law, are departures from the order of 
nature; and when voluntary, treason against it. 


“The cruel chances of life sometimes baffle both 
sexes, and may leave women free from the peculiar 
duties of their sex. These may need employment, and 
should be welcome to any not derogatory to their sex 
and its proprieties, or inconsistent with the good order 
of society. But it is public policy to provide for the 
sex, not for its superfluous members; and not to tempt 
women from the proper duties of their sex by open- 
ing to them duties peculiar to ours. There are many 
employments in life not unfit for female character. 
The profession of the law is surely aot one of these. 
. . . Discussions are habitually necessary in courts of 
justice, which are unfit for female ears. The habitual 
presence of women at these would tend to relax the 
public sense of decency and propriety. If, as counsel 
threatened, these things are to come, we will take no 
voluntary part in bringing them about.” 


Sometime after this decision, the Wisconsin legis- 
lature took the matter in hand and passed a law pro- 
viding “no person shall be denied admission or license 
to practice as an attorney in any court of this state 
on account of sex.”* 


On April 22, 1879, it was again moved that Miss 
Goodell be admitted to the bar and the Supreme 
Court granted the motion with Chief Justice Ryan 
dissenting. An opinion was filed (In re Application 
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of Miss Goodell, 48 Wis. 693) in which doubt was 
expressed as to whether the legislature rather than 
the courts has power to prescribe the conditions of 
admission, but it stated that a majority of the court 
felt they should act in accordance with the statute, 
waiving for the time the question of where the 
ultimate power resides. So Lavinia Goodell, almost 
four years after her original application, was ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the 
state of Wisconsin. 

In 1928, in State v. Cannon, 196 Wis. 534, the 
Supreme Court held that it had inherent power to 
admit and disbar attorneys and deferred to legisla- 
tive enactments on the subject only as a matter of 
courtesy. In 1932, the Supreme Court held, in 
Vernon County Bar Association v. McKibbin, 153 
Wis. 350, that the legislature has power to regulate 
admission to the bar by prescribing standards and 
“it is the duty, as it should be the pleasure, of the 
court to give full effect to all reasonable efforts in 
that regard.” 

The majority and dissenting opinions in these cases 
review the prior decisions and refer to the two 
Goodell cases. 


By the 1880s the legal profession itself had appar- 
ently reached the point where it was willing to accept 
women lawyers without prejudice, for the state bar 
association reported in 1881 that “... it will be the 
duty of the bar to extend to all women who may 
have become their professional associates every 
proper courtesy and kindness... .”” 

The following year the president of the associa- 
tion, M. M. Strong, reiterated this sentiment on the 
part of the male lawyers of the state, pointing out 
the change which had come about in the general 
status of women and admitting that the bar now 
granted recognition to this progressive spirit of the 
time.” From this point on there were no formal 
obstacles in the path of women desiring to practice 
law. Their practice, however, was generally confined 
to clients of their own sex.” 

Belle Case LaFollette, wife of the senior Robert M. 
LaFollette, was the first woman to graduate from the 
University of Wisconsin College of Law. In her 
undergraduate days at the university, which she en- 
tered at 16, it is said she was the only person who ever 
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defeated “Bob” LaFollette in debates. She received 
her law degree in 1885, four years after her marriage 
to Mr. LaFollette. 

Mrs. LaFollette, an ardent suffragist and pacifist, 
was a woman of simple manners but with outstand- 
ing qualities of leadership. It is well known that 
she could have had the senatorship' upon the death 
of her husband, June 18, 1925, but she felt that 
she had had enough of political life as the wife of 
Robert LaFollette. She wanted their sons, Robert and 
Philip, to have the opportunity to carry forward their 
father’s political doctrines.” 

No account of women’s interest in the law in early 
Wisconsin could neglect mention of the Pier family 
of Fond du Lac— Kate Pier and her three daughters, 
Kate Pier McIntosh, Caroline Pier Roemer, and 
Harriet Pier Simonds. 

Mrs. Pier had assumed the management of her 
father’s estate in 1871 when he died. Her success 
in this and the fact that she wanted to assist her hus- 
band, Colonel Pier, in his large real estate holdings 
induced her to enter the legal profession. With her 
oldest daughter, who had just graduated from high 
school, she enrolled in the law school at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Both were graduated in 1887. 

A year later the family moved from Fond du Lac 
to Milwaukee, where Mrs. Pier immediately opened 
a law office. Her other two daughters were graduated 
from the university law school in 1891, and joined 
her and her oldest daughter in the law firm in 
Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Pier was appointed Circuit Court Commis- 
sioner. The oldest daughter was the first woman 
attorney to practice before the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. All three daughters were among 
the first few women to be admitted to practice before 
the United States Supreme Court.” The senior Mrs. 
Pier was a charming and inspiring woman. She also 
was extremely charitable. 

In the early 1900s, the Piers formed the Portia 
Club in Milwaukee. In 1921 Mrs. Pier and her three 
daughters went to Madison on commencement day 
and formed the Wisconsin chapter of Kappa Beta 
Pi, women’s legal sorority. The national organization 
of the sorority had been founded many years before 
by Alice Craig Edgerton, a lawyer from Mukwonago. 
The Piers also were instrumental in having the 
women lawyers of the state meet each year in con- 
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nection with the Wisconsin State Bar Association 
convention and in having them form their own aux- 
iliary association. After the auxiliary and. Kappa 
Beta Pi were organized, the Portia Club ceased 
functioning. 

The number of practicing women lawyers in Wis- | 
consin-in 1900 was very small, the census listing 
only 23, in comparison with 2,226 men.” 


* * * 


The medical profession seems to have had greater 
allure than the law for early Wisconsin women. 
The United States Census reported 154 women phy- 
sicians and surgeons in the state as of 1900,” in com- 
parison with 23 women lawyers. 

Their acceptance as practitioners, at least among 
women patients, is indicated by the fact that out of 
this number only seven were listed as unemployed 
from periods of one to twelve months. Most of 
them had some connection in their practice with 
either husbands or fathers. Fifty-two were married 
and thirty-one widowed.” Many of the early women 
in the medical field took up practice because their 
husbands were already engaged in it, or as widows 
they continued their husbands’ work. 

As in the case of women lawyers, the entrance of 
women into the medical profession is closely bound 
up with one woman whose efforts to gain recogni- 
tion in the profession broke the ground for other 
women to follow. In medicine that woman was 
Laura J. Ross, who later was married to Dr. E. B. 
Wolcott, a renowned surgeon who during the Civil 
War was surgeon general for the state of Wisconsin. 

Miss Ross was one of the first three women to 
receive hospital instruction on the same basis and 
along the same lines as men, receiving her M.D. 
degree at Philadelphia in 1856. When she arrived in 
Milwaukee she became the first woman physician to 
practice in the state. She met a great deal of opposi- 
tion from the doctors in residence, but finally, 
through the efforts of Dr. Wolcott, she secured ad- 
mittance to the Milwaukee City Medical Society. 
Her practice was associated with that of her husband 
after their marriage in 1869." 

The state university had no medical school until 
after 1900 and there were no other institutions with 
medical schools open to women, so most of the 
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young ladies who wanted to study medicine attended 
schools outside of the state. Typical is the case of 
Dr. Mary Reynolds, who, after graduating from 
the University of Wisconsin, worked with the State 
Hospital at Mendota for nine years. Apparently it 
was her work there that decided her to enter the 
medical profession. In 1880 she enrolled at the 
Woman’s Hospital Medical College in Chicago, and 
four years later started practicing in Milwaukee.” 

Dr. Evalyn Hoehne was still another who studied 
medicine back in the days when women who delved 
into anatomy and therapeutics were considered radi- 
cals. As a student at Hahnemann College of Home- 
opathy in Chicago she shocked neighbors with the 
skeleton that dangled from the chandelier in her 
room. She covered it with a sheet—finally put it 
under the bed. Incidentally, her closely clipped hair 
and the fact that she changed her first name from 
Apriline to “Evalyn” were other indications of 
her independent spirit. Dr. Hoehne practiced in 
Milwaukee.” 

Although a small woman, and not very strong, it 
is said that she never turned down a patient. Often- 
times, people came to get her in the night. With 
the help of her late caller, she would hitch the horse 
to the buggy and ride off, even in the cold of a 
Wisconsin winter. 

She was one of the first doctors to urge her 
patients to do away with destructive thoughts deal- 
ing with sickness, contending that they harmed the 
body as much as the illness itself. 

Other names on the roster of early Wisconsin 
women physicians include Mina B. Glasier of 
Bloomington, Bertha Reynolds of Avoca, Sarah 
Garrett-Bangsberg of LaCrosse, and Mary P. Gratiot 
of Shullsburg. 

Dr- Glasier, now retired from practice at the age 
of 88, is an honorary member and also a member of 
the Fifty Year Club of the State Medical Society of 
Wisconsin. She was a member of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Health for fourteen years and secre- 
tary of the Grant County Medical Society for thirty- 
five years. In 1932 she received the Council Award. 
Her particular field during her active practice was 
eye, ear, nose, and throat. 

Eighty year old Bertha Reynolds rendered signal 
service during her years of practice at Lone Rock. 
Dr. Garrett-Bangsberg was affiliated with the State 
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Teachers’ College at LaCrosse for twenty-five years. 
She is a graduate of the Women’s Medical School in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Gratiot took her training at the 
University of Illinois. For many years she was signifi- 
cant in the medical profession in the state. 

It was in 1899 that Lillie Rose Minok was grad- 
uated from the Women’s Medical College in Phila- 
delphia. She came west inspired to do medical work 
among suffering Indians. Six years later she was mar- 
ried to Charles Hill, an Oneida Indian, and they set- 
tled on a farm in the Oneida Reservation. 

In 1916 Charles Hill died, leaving his wife with 
three sons and three daughters. But always she 
continued treating the sick in the Oneida tribe with- 
out compensation. The grateful Indians gave her food 
and firewood. 

Now —after forty years of this service — the 
Oneida Indians have made Dr. Hill one of their tribe, 
the greatest honor they can bestow on her. In this 
recent ceremony Julius Danforth, a leader of the tribe, 
said to his tribesmen: “She has labored long among 
us. We feel humble that all we can do in return is 
adopt her into the tribe.” 


* * * 


Another calling that enlisted at least a number 
of women before the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the ministry. Wisconsin’s outstanding exam- 
ple is the Rev. Olympia Brown, who was in fact the 
first woman in America to be ordained to the min- 
istry of a regularly constituted ecclesiastical body. 
This was in 1863 just following her graduation from 
the theological school of St. Lawrence University at 
Canton, New York. Previously she was graduated 
from Mt. Holyoke and Antioch Colleges. 

In 1866, upon meeting Susan B. Anthony, the 
ardent suffragist, the Rev. Brown became inter- 
ested in women’s rights. In the book, Eminent 
Women of the Age, published in 1868, it is com- 
mented: “Rev. Olympia Brown is the most promis- 
ing young woman now speaking in this cause.” 

In April 1873, the Rev. Brown was married 
to John Henry Willes, a mewspaper man, but by 
mutual agreement she retained her name and title 
of “Reverend,” because she desired to continue in the 
ministry and in public work. When her husband died, 
she became manager of his weekly and daily news- 
papers and his printing office in Racine. She held 
pastorates in Mukwonago, Neenah, and Columbus, 
and in 1878 became pastor of the Universalist 
Church in Racine. 


Rachel Paynter Davies, mother of Joseph E. Davies, 
former ambassador to Russia, was ordained as a min- 
ister by the Welsh Congregational Church during the 
80s. She preached in the small Welsh church at 
Ixonia, the Methodist church in Watertown, and the 
Welsh churches at Cambria and Waukesha. She also 
made pilgrimages to Welsh communities outside of 
Wisconsin. 

As a girl Rachel Paynter was described as ‘very 
beautiful.” In her homeland of Wales she was known 
for the “fervency and eloquence of her prayers” with 
“thousands standing as one’ at the sound of her 
voice.” 

Mrs. W. M. DeLong, a woman of fine intellect 
and a companion to her sister, Rose Swart, was also 
a minister in the Universalist Church. The Rev. 
Asabel Moore served with her husband as a minister 
of the Methodist Church in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

The Rev. Elizabeth Wilson of Appleton, a grad- 
uate of Lawrence College in the class of 1890 and for 
a time a member of the Lawrence faculty, was another 
of the first women to be ordained to the ministry in 
the Methodist Church in Wisconsin. Rev. Wilson 
worked for the International YWCA in India and 
then was one of the founders of the National Asso- 
ciation of the YWCA, August 11, 1886, at Lake 
Geneva. For this meeting the women leaders gath- 
ered at a summer retreat established by a Delavan 
clergyman on a high wooded promontory cutting off 
Williams Bay from Lake Geneva. 

The two delegates elected to represent the new 
Wisconsin association at the meeting were Susie S. 
Graves of Wayland University, Beaver Dam, and 
Anna M. Henry of the University of Wisconsin. Two 
other women who spoke enthusiastically in behalf 
of the YWCA in these founding years were Mrs. 
Charles Kendall Adams, wife of the president of the 
university, and Abigail Shaw Mayhew of Eau Claire, 
who also was present at the founding meeting. Both 
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Rev. Wilson and Miss Mayhew became professional 
workers for the YWCA and devoted almost a life- 
time to its humanitarian work.” 

Wherever the YWCA had started on a local 
scale prior to 1886, its impetus had usually come from 
the concern of Christian women for their younger 
sisters who were flocking to larger cities in search 
of employment. In 1875, twenty-eight cities had re- 
ported the work of local associations. The first indus- 
trial extension work with workers in factories was 
undertaken in 1895 in Milwaukee. 


* * * 


At the close of the nineteenth century, Wis- 
consin women stood revealed against a background 
greatly differing from that at the end of the Civil 
War. By 1900 they had reached a point in the legal 
development of their rights at which they could now 
look clearly ahead to the realization of full legal 
equality. 

Granted an opening wedge by the manpower 
shortage of the Civil War, they had entered the 
commercial and industrial life of the state in rapidly 
increasing numbers. Despite the frequent discrimina- 
tion against them and the somewhat adverse condi- 
tions under which they worked, their expanding im- 
portance to the business life of the state made it 
apparent that it was only a matter of time before 
discriminatory distinction between the sexes would 
be dissolved. 

By the end of the century, Wisconsin women also 
had achieved educational equality in the state. Rec- 
ognition of their contributions to education and the 
professions through their individual and group inter- 
est had won for them the first break in the suffrage 
question, despite the limitations involved in their 
right to vote on school matters and serve the schools 
administratively. 

The picture as a whole is that of the gradual rise 
of women toward complete acceptance in the many 
activities that make up the society of the state. 


Information on the founding of the YWCA was obtained 
from the Rev. Elizabeth Wilson who now is a resident of Los 
Angeles, California. 


Crusaders for Cemperance 


ONE SUNDAY MORNING in the spring of 1847 
Mother Willard tied the strings of her black bonnet 
under her chin, threw her fringed shawl about her 
shoulders, reverently picked up her Bible, and, with 
her son, Oliver, and Loren, the boy who helped on 
the farm, set off to church. 

It had been decided that Father Willard — Josiah 
Flint Willard—and their two daughters, Frances 
and Mary, would remain at home to watch the 
dinner and be on the alert for a prairie fire. 

Of recent months a number of new settlers had 
come to stake out their claims in this section along 
the Rock River at Janesville. It was their custom 
to burn the prairie grass before plowing. Because 
some of these ‘new folk” were careless, the Willards 
always saw that there was someone at home to watch 
for prairie fires. 

And this was the morning it happened. 

While gathering flowers for the dinner table, 
Frances and Mary rushed in to their father, shouting, 
"Fire! Fire!” Surely enough, a fierce prairie fire was 
coming in their direction. 

At once Mr. Willard made a back fire and ordered 
the girls to bring all the buckets of water they could 


carry. They saved the cabin of one of the new settlers 
and their own house, which represented two years of 
work. 

Mr. Willard was generous in his praise of 7-year- 
old Frances and her efficient help. She in turn 
grasped the opportunity to ask her father — for the 
second time — if she could be called “Frank” instead 
of “Frances.” She had asked on her seventh birthday 
but her parents had objected because it sounded “un- 
ladylike.” Now Frances felt that she had proved that 
she could help out just as well as her brother. To her 
great delight her wish was granted and from that day 
on she became “Frank” to her family. 

* * * 

This small incident is in some measure illustrative 
of the force of personality which was to make Frances 
Elizabeth Willard one of the great women of Amer- 
ican history and one of the greatest crusaders of all 
time. 

In the life story of no other Wisconsin woman can 
there be found such devoted interest to the three 
causes that dominated feminine activity from 1875 
through the first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury — education, woman suffrage, and temperance. 


Frances was born September 28, 1839, in Church- 
ville, New York, but she was brought west to Janes- 
ville at an early age. Mrs. Willard had a great deal 
to do with Frances’ keenness of mind and breadth of 
interest, for she had been a successful school teacher 
in New York state before her marriage. After settling 
their home in the wilderness, where ‘there were no 
educational opportunities, Mrs. Willard arranged a 
regular school schedule at home for her three chil- 
dren. The many books Mr. and Mrs. Willard had 
brought with them— which had made their trip 
from the east much more difficult now proved an 
invaluable source of inspiration and information. 

When Frances complained she couldn't do her 
writing in the huddle of children around the Wil- 
lard dining room table, her mother realized she 
needed more quiet, and her father’s suggestion was 
a tree top. The idea pleased Frances so much that 
she took to the crotch of a tall tree where she built 
a strong seat and a firm shelf. Here in her Eagle’s 
Nest, as she called it, she spent many, many hours 
with paper and pencils. In fact, it was here that she 
wrote the essay on “The Embellishment of a Country 
Home” that won a Prairie Farmer essay contest. 


With all these scholarly interests at an early age, 
Frances still found time to try horseback on her pet 
cow, “Dime.” Her father had told her “a horse was 
most unwomanly.” “Dime” was a good friend until 
Frances tried to trot her. When Mr. Willard saw his 
daughter go off head over heels into a bed of pinks, 
he reconsidered in favor of a horse. 

“I think, daughter, I would leave to a cow the 
business of being a cow,’ he said. “Tomorrow we 
shall go to Janesville and select a suitable horse for 
you.” 

When the Willards’ son, Oliver, was sent to Beloit 
College, Frances wept bitterly. Mrs. Willard knew 
then that something further must be done about 
Frances’ education. As the result at 16 she was sent 
to Milwaukee Female College, where an aunt was 
teaching. 

After her graduation, her eighteenth birthday was 
celebrated with a party for many friends and with 
all the good things Mother Willard could prepare. 
A raw salad was an innovation. 

When the party was over Frances sat on the 
veranda reading and watching the sunset paint the 
western sky. Mr. Willard drove into the farmyard, 
having taken some of the guests home. He threw 


the reins around the whip and strode up on the porch. 

“Reading, daughter?” he asked, smiling and reach- 
ing for the book. But as he saw the title, Ivanhoe, 
the smile changed to a frown. 

“I think you forget, daughter,” he said sternly as 
he put the book under his arm, “that I forbid novel 
reading. I cannot have your mind fed with such 
trash.” ; 

Frances rose as she remarked pleasantly but firmly, 
“T think it is you who forgets, dear father.” 

“J?” he exclaimed, taken aback with surprise. 
“What do I forget?” 

“You forget what day this is.” 

“No day makes novel reading any better,’ he 
answered sternly. ; 

Frances reached for the book. “This day does, for 
this is my eighteenth birthday. I am a woman, father, 
responsible to myself. I am now the judge of what 
food my mind shall have.” 

Mr. Willard looked down at her as though seeing 
her for the first time. She was a slender woman, not 
tall but erect and vibrant with health. Her soft, 
reddish brown hair was waved and arranged woman 
fashion in a heavy knot. Her face was so alive and 
eager there was actual beauty. Her strong, graceful 
hands reached out to him as her blue eyes looked 
into his without flinching. 

Mrs. Willard, standing in the doorway, watched 
them as for seconds they stood facing each other, a 
turning point in both lives. Then, with a courtly, 
gracious bow, such as he would give to a great lady 
whom he respected, he handed Frances the book. 

“You are right, Frank,’ Mr. Willard replied. “I 
did forget. You are a woman now and I know you 
will always try to do what is right.’ Bending, he 
kissed her affectionately. “I believe, daughter, that 
your mother and I shall be proud of you.” 


* * * 


In the years to come Frances Willard gave her | 
parents good reason to be proud of her. The young 
gitl who yearned for higher education received her 
Master of Science degree from Northwestern Wom- 
an’s College in 1859; studied at the Sorbonne and the 
University of Paris in 1868, earned her Master of 
Arts degree in 1871 at Syracuse University, and was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Laws at Ohio Wes- 
leyan in 1894. 

She realized her ambition to be a teacher, for she 
taught for fourteen years. Part of this experience 
was at Northwestern Woman’s College, which be- 


Frances Willard 


came a part of Northwestern University in 1873. 
She was the first dean of the college from 1871 to 
1874. At the Evanston College for Ladies she was 
the first woman college president to confer degrees. 
To her also goes the credit for initiating the honor 
system into school government. 

Frances Willard began her active temperance work 
in 1875 as corresponding secretary of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. In this work 
she showed herself the idealist. From 1879 until her 
death in 1898 she was the president. In 1883 she 
founded the World Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, serving as president for fifteen years. This was 
the first international organization of women. 

Meantime she showed herself an executive and 
organizer of marked ability with an amazing capacity 
for work. Despite her almost manly courage and 
determination, she prided herself on being a woman. 
She often is quoted as having said: “Next to being 
an angel, the greatest bestowment of God is woman- 
hood.” 

Frances Willard was also a brilliant orator and a 
prolific writer. In her campaign against the liquor 
trafic she gave thousands of lectures, visiting every 
large town in the United States. She addressed many 
audiences abroad. She wrote numerous articles on 
temperance and also in behalf of woman suffrage. In 
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1890 she was elected president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Council of the United States. 

Indeed, the eager, impulsive girl who wanted to 
do something worth while achieved her fondest de- 
sires. Hundreds of memorials have been dedicated 
to her since her death. She is the only woman hon- 
ored with a statue in the Hall of Fame in the na- 
tional capitol in Washington, D. C.' 


* * * 


The story of temperance in Wisconsin cannot be 
dismissed with the story of Frances Willard. In the 
famous “Baraboo Whisky War’ in 1854, a group 
of women, urged on by reforming ministers, invaded 
taverns and destroyed liquor in stock. 

Since its beginning history, Wisconsin has had 
organizations working within the society of the state 
on some phase of the problem involved in the use of 
alcoholic beverages. The Lodge of Good Templars, 
an anti-alcoholic organization of the 1870s, is typical 
of the early groups which sought to ease whatever 
there was of a drinking problem by the advocation 
of temperance. 

The real vigor of the campaign against drink did 
not appear, however, until women took up the fight. 
The story of the realization of prohibition in Amer- 
ica is not solely the story of the WCTU, but more 
of the campaign settled in the habits, ideas, and 
work of the WCTU than in that of any other group. 

And it was the WCTU which, perhaps more 
than any other temperance organization, represented 
the principles of total prohibition. The other domi- 
nant group, the Anti-Saloon League, concentrated on 
the abolition of the saloon as an institution. Many 
of its supporters were quite surprised to discover in 
1919 that this meant complete prohibition. 

The situation in Wisconsin was somewhat differ- 
ent than elsewhere, and this difference illustrates well 
the strength of an active, vocal, but small group of 
women. Prohibition in Wisconsin was the desire 
of a minority, a vigorous minority to be sure, but 
only that. Even with the pressure brought to bear 
upon the state through the years, only 45 percent of 
Wisconsin’s population was living in dry area by 
the time of the national amendment. This was a real 
lag behind the country as a,whole, for in 1919 
71 percent of the area of the United States and 
one-half of its population was dry.” 


1 Material on Frances Willard is taken from Pioneer Girl, by 
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This is the background against which appears the 
story of the Wisconsin Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and its solution of one of the “greatest 
social and moral problems of the times.” 

In 1874, only a year after the formation of the 
WCTU in Ohio, many small temperance  soci- 
eties in the state banded together to form the 
Women’s State Temperance Alliance of Wisconsin. 
A year later, in 1875, at the first meeting after 
organization, the alliance voted to become an auxil- 
iary to the national WCTU, for which a call 
had just been issued.’ It was not until the opening 
of the 1880s, however, that the alliance assumed the 
name of the national organization. 

From the very beginning the basic program and 
aims of the society were rigidly laid down. The 
constitution of the alliance listed a three point pro- 
gram: (1) total abstinence on the part of members 
and discountenancing of drink on the part of 
others; (2) discouragement of the use of fermented 
wine in the sacrament and of any and all intoxicating 
liquors as medicine; (3) discouragement of the 
manufacture, importation, and sale of all such liquor, 
and by all legitimate means promotion of the passage 
of such laws as shall prohibit, under proper and 
effective penalties, the entire traffic.’ 

The object of the alliance was, from the begin- 
ning, prohibition, not the achievement of modera- 
tion in the use of alcoholic beverages, as the name 
“temperance” implies. The same program carried over 
when the alliance became the WCTU of Wis- 
consin, and on through the entire history of the 
organization in the state. The WCTU at the out- 
set also came to the realization that “moral suasion 
alone” had failed. Prohibition by law, rigidly en- 
forced, was the only possible answer.’ 

The first few years were a struggle just to keep 
the organization alive. In 1876, the state secretary 
listed only eighty members and eleven auxiliary 
societies, lamenting that there was no real state or- 
ganization and that little had been accomplished. 

The movement emphasized particularly educational 
work with children on the evils of drink. Juvenile 
groups, called symbolically, “Bands of Hope,” were 
set up.’ In 1882, the state union resolved to put 
forth increased effort through the state legislature 
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to place textbooks in the public schools dealing with 
the physiological effects of alcohol and tobacco on 
the body. In 1885, a law was passed by the legis- 
lature requiring all public schools to teach physiology 
and hygiene with special reference to the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human system.” 

The same year it became possible for any village, 
town, or city to decide whether it was to be wet or 
dry by voting on the question of “license” or “no 
license.’ The WCTU worked for prohibition 
on the local level, trying to beat the “license” vote, 
and on the national level by advocating amendment 
to the constitution. 

As well as working to influence the legislators and 
stumping the state from one end to the other, the 
women of temperance visited the jails in their com- 
munities to win the inmates back to the paths of 
righteousness. One local organization, at Hudson, 
reported that “Miss Emma Darling visited the jail, 
carried flowers, read selections from the Scriptures, 
and addressed the inmates.’ 

WCTU members sought to get employees to ab- 
stain from drinking by putting pressure upon em- 
ployers. They tried to extend to every branch of 
insurance risk a discrimination in favor of absti- 
nence habits. They appealed to all working men’s 
organizations to extend the same discrimination to 
their societies.” They tried to provide places of 
amusement and profit for “domestic help and other 
classes of laboring women,” to keep them from those 
places where there is a “lurking serpent to beguile 
them.”” 

These activities indicate the connection the 
WCTU sought to establish between drinking 
alcoholic beverages and crime, poor workmanship, 
poverty, and immorality. The union frequently ex- 
pressed its belief that intemperance was largely the 
cause of pauperism, and that to remove the saloon 
from the country was to remove unemployment.” 

Although the belief that prohibition would largely’ 
eliminate crime, poverty, and immorality was some- 
what Utopian, to say the least, the union did treat 
the problem of chronic alcoholism with remarkable 
intelligence, for it favored the establishment of hos- 
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pitals for chronic cases, recognizing alcoholism as a 
disease demanding the intelligent care of physicians.” 
However, it was not considered the mental problem 
medical science regards it today. 

Nor were the thinking and activities of the Wis- 
consin WCTU confined strictly to the alcohol 
problem. Evangelical religion entered into the cam- 
paign. In 1879 it was proclaimed that temper- 
ance “rests on the basis of faith in a prayer-hearing 
God,” that “the Cross of Christ must be enthroned 
above all theories, instrumentalities, or organiza- 
tions.’ There were also all the outward signs of 
such religious guidance in Bible-reading, hymn- 
singing, and prayer which were a part of all the 
meetings. The WCTU worked hard to get the 
Bible accepted as a moral textbook in the public 
schools."* At this time one of the state officers, Mrs. 
Emma C. Bascom, urged that the women of the union, 
being so imbued with a high moral purpose, rebuke 
the “fashionable extravagances of the day .. . by 
marked simplicity in dress.’” 

As an organization with religious sentiments, the 
state union was opposed to the Spanish-American 
War, maintaining that the destruction of lives was 
not the answer to whatever problem was involved.” 
In 1900, the group again reaffirmed its position 
“upon the side of peace and arbitration” in all mat- 
ters of difference and difficulty, whether between 
individuals or nations.” 


* * * 


After the 1880s, in the minds of the temperance 
workers, there was no division between the campaign 
for prohibition of the liquor traffic and the campaign 
for women’s rights. The state union bound the two 
inexorably together, pointing out that the Prohibition 
Party was the only one for women to support, for it 
was the only political party which worked for both 
the suffrage for women and the protection of home 
and children.” 

Such activities and ideas as these characterized the 
WCTU of Wisconsin beyond the turn of the 
century. Its work was slow and uneven, under the 
license system. By 1905, only 11 percent of the 
population of the state was living in dry area.” 
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After this time, however, the strength of the 
organization increased until at the time of the adop- 
tion of the national amendment in 1919 the state 
union numbered over 10,000 members,“ with 45 
percent of the population of the state living in dry 
area.” 

It continued to strengthen its ideas through the 
use of juvenile and youth groups. In 1911, there 
were about fifty youth legions in the state of all sorts, 
numbering over 1,200 children.” The president ex- 
pressed the attitude of the organization toward chil- 
dren’s work when she remarked that if the children 
were converted most of the battle was won.” 


In 1911, the physical education bill was passed by 
the state legislature, requiring instruction in physical 
education in the public schools. The WCTU took 
at least partial credit for this, for it had been 
working a long time to secure the passage of the bill, 
believing as it did that sound physical condition is 
essential to combating desire for alcoholic and nar- 
cotic stimulation.” 


The union co-operated with the Woman Suffrage 
Association in the important campaign of 1912. 
There is no doubt that the work of the state union 
on the suffrage problem was of immense value to 
the suffrage association, although that body was inter- 
ested in avoiding the close tie-up between prohibition 
and suffrage that the state union wanted.” 


The union worked to place women sympathetic to 
its ideas on the school boards of the state.” As early 
as 1910, the WCTU worked for the adoption of a 
public school course in sex hygiene. The state union 
helped to secure the passage of the mothers’ pension 
bill and the minimum wage law for women.” It 
co-operated with the woman’s department of the State 
Industrial Commission by reporting local violations 
of industrial laws.” And in addition to all this it 
decided to eliminate handkerchief waving at its 


conventions “as a sanitary measure.” 


The union threw its influence to the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce bill,"* and supported the work 
of the Pure Food Commission.” It supported the 
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movement for uniform divorce laws throughout the 
country.” Its women acknowledged only one stand- 
ard of morals, and vigorously opposed the “double 
standard” for the sexes.” They worked for purity in 
art and literature by protesting all “obscene” pictures, 
literature, and shows, and all “unclean” exhibits at 
county and state fairs.“ They resolved, too, that the 
high heel was a menace to the health of the Amer- 
ican woman. 

When the United States entered the first World 
War in 1917, the WCTU, despite its past and 
frequent denials of war as a measure of settling diff- 
culties between nations, joined other women’s organ- 
izations in the state in wholehearted support of the 
war effort. It raised $10,000 for war work. 

In no way could its patriotism be doubted. The 
members worked to establish home centers for sol- 
diers and sailors on leave. By means of home visitors, 
instructors, and evening schools they spread the 
Americanization program of the state so that every 
foreign born resident “became a real American citi- 
zen.” They contributed to French, Belgian, Armenian, 
Syrian, and Polish relief. They set up a program of 
adopting French war orphans; they aided the Red 
Cross by making surgical dressings and hospital gar- 
ments; they provided field kitchens and ambulances 
for use in France; they sold Thrift Stamps and 
purchased Liberty Bonds; they worked to mail out 
5,000 comfort bags to American soldiers and sail- 
ors.” And, of course, they tried to take advantage 
of the opportunity to secure national prohibition as a 
war measure. There is little doubt that the entrance 
of the United States into the war hastened the adop- 
tion of national prohibition. 


6 


* * * 


This, then, was the status of the Wisconsin Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union at the passing of 
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the national prohibition (eighteenth) amendment in 
1919. As already pointed out, the temperance group 
represented a minority in the state. This became more 
than ever apparent during the years that the state 
was under the prohibition law. 

In 1915, the state union had complained that 
enforcement was the real problem, where prohibition 
was in action through local option.” This was the 
main problem while the prohibition law was in 
operation in Wisconsin. 

Through the ’20s, prohibition advocates fought 
a gradually losing battle to hold what they had 
gained. The state union sought to back the line by 
citizenship work among both adults and children in 
order to build a solid respect for the law.” It also 
worked incessantly for law enforcement by seeking 
the election of only those candidates who would sup- 
port the prohibition laws.” It appealed to the pulpit, 
the press, colleges, universities, and schools.” 

The state legislature in 1921 passed the Severson 
Act to strengthen the Mulberger Act of 1919 prohib- 
iting the sale, manufacture, and transportation of 
intoxicants and providing the means of law enforce- 
ment. By 1929, feeling in Wisconsin ran so high 
against prohibition that a referendum was held on 
the Severson Act. The vote was for repeal. In May 
the legislature repealed the law, abolished the office 
of prohibition commissioner, and left the people of 
the state restrained from the buying and selling of 
intoxicants only by federal law and federal officers.* 
This was the end, so far as Wisconsin was concerned. 

The strength of the union rapidly diminished. Its 
program narrowed down to concentration on the evil 
of alcohol. On this educational theme the WCTU 
in Wisconsin continues today. 
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“Angels Do Not Vote” 


THE FIRST TWO DECADES of the twentieth century 
saw the successful culmination of the effort to make 
women equal partners in the conduct of society. The 
object of the great crusade was the achievement of 
equality through suffrage. It was realized in 1920 
with the adoption of the nineteenth amendment. 

But it was a long and difficult campaign to over- 
come the idea, “Women are confessedly angels and 
angels do not vote.”* 

Coincident with the suffrage drive, as noted in the 
preceding chapter, was the crusade for prohibition by 
a particular group of Wisconsin women. The work 
of women in the first World War, and the circum- 
stances attendant upon that conflict, helped bring 
both of these crusades to the point of realization. 


* * * 


The beginnings of the woman suffrage movement 
in Wisconsin reach far back into the nineteenth 
century. Mention already has been made of the few 
early newspapers which supported equal suffrage only 
a year after Wisconsin achieved statehood, of the 
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speeches of national women spokesmen in the 1850s, 
and of the introduction of the problem into the legis- 
lature in 1856. 

In 1867 Susan B. Anthony addressed the Wisconsin 
state legislature, and the first state convention for 
universal suffrage was held at Janesville. Although an 
organization was set up, nothing came of the move- 
ment.’ During the same year, the legislature had, by 
joint resolution, pushed through a resolution for a 
constitutional amendment on the suffrage question. 
Wisconsin required constitutional 
amendments to pass two successive legislatures before 
being submitted to the people, and the 1868 legisla- 
ture rejected the resolution.’ 

The following year another convention call was 
issued by Lila Peckham and Dr. Laura Ross, already 
referred to as the first woman doctor in Wisconsin.’ 
In 1870 still another convention was held, but appar- 
ently none of these had much success, for this was 
the last convention recorded’ throughout the 70s.” 


law, however, 
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The period of the 1870s was spent in the organiza- 
tion of local suffrage groups at Fond du Lac, Rich- 
land Center, Baraboo, Evansville, Boscobel, Union 
Grove, and Madison.’ This was a time for bringing 
the issue before the people and creating sympathy 
for it. Suffrage literature was distributed and great 
use was made of the public lyceum as a means of 
presenting woman suffrage lectures.” | 

One of the most able speakers and writers for 
suffrage at this period was Mathilde Franziska 
Anneke, who was born in 1819 of a militant Ger- 
man family and who, before emigrating to America, 
had been one of Germany’s pioneer champions of 
women’s rights. An early and unfortunate marriage 
to a nobleman, divorce, and a long struggle for 
custody of their daughter perhaps were factors in her 
devoting herself to public work. In the German 
revolution of 1848 she declared: 


“Many of you at home and in strange lands will 
revile me because I, a woman, seem to have followed 
the call of war. You especially, you ladies at home, 
will speak prettily, with aesthetic gravity of what a 
woman may do and should do. I also did that once, 
before I knew what a woman must do, when the mo- 
ment is there and commands one. Be charitable, you 
ladies, I appeal to your finest virtue, be charitable 
and do not judge; for know, it was not war that 
called me, but love — however, I will own it to you, 
also hatred, burning hatred generated in the struggle 
for life against the tyrants and oppressors of the 
sacred rights of man!” 


* * * 


In 1849, Mathilde Anneke and her husband, Fritz, 
came to America. On April 16, 1850, Mathilde gave 
her first talk in Military Hall in Milwaukee. German 
women residents flocked to hear her. Relentlessly 
pursuing her goal, she started a women’s rights paper 
only to run into trouble with the typographical union. 


The Annekes went east. Then they went abroad, 
but they came back to Milwaukee at the close of the 
Civil War. In response to many requests, Mathilde 
and Caecilie Kapp founded an academy for young 
ladies. During eighteen years Mathilde directéd the 
school, which achieved an international reputation 
among turners and free thinkers, although the en- 
rollment never exceeded fifty. 

In 1869 Mathilde Anneke attended the anniver- 
sary meeting of the American Equal Rights Associa- 
tion in Steinway Hall in New York City. She sat on 
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the platform with Lila Peckham of Milwaukee and 
served on the resolutions committee. The speech she 
gave in German attracted favorable comment. The 
rest of her life—until 1884—she continued to 
work consistently for the cause she did not live to 
see triumph. Twenty years after her death at the 
Women’s Rights International Congress in Berlin, 
Susan B. Anthony remembered Mathilde Anneke as 
her “most faithful colleague.”” 


* * * 


There was no doubt that interest in suffrage was 
being aroused, for in 1880 the state legislature passed 
a bill for a referendum on the subject, but it failed 
to pass in the following legislature, as required 
by law.” 

The time was ripe, however, for the creation of a 
strong state organization. In September of 1882, a 
convention was held in Madison and the Wiscon- 
sin Woman Suffrage Association, with Dr. Laura 
Ross as president, was formed." 

In 1885, the Rev. Olympia Brown, the Univer- 
salist minister, became president of the association, 
and remained so for thirty years. She resigned her 
pastorate at Racine soon after her election. Under 
her leadership the association worked constantly to 
secure legislative action.” 

The year Olympia Brown assumed the presidency 
of the organization saw the passing of the school 
suffrage law, which supposedly gave to Wisconsin 
women the right to vote on school matters. The 
ambiguity of this law, which made it completely 
ineffective until 1901 when separate ballot boxes 
were provided for women, has already been dis- 
cussed. Weak and limited as the law was, it re- 
mained the only concrete achievement in suffrage 
until full victory had been gained. 

Measures embodying full or partial suffrage for 
women continued to pour into the legislative hop- 
per at every session. Wisconsin lawmakers refused, 
however, until the twentieth century, to take seri- 
ously the problem of the extension of women’s 
rights. This progressive inertia, coupled with some 
actual and well organized opposition to granting po- 
litical equality to women, consistently delayed the 
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attainment of the goal of the Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

One of the strongest interests of the state openly 
resisting woman suffrage was the liquor and brewing 
industry, which lived in fear of the effect of the 
woman vote upon its livelihood.” 

Two organizations, the German-American Alli- 
ance, concentrated in Milwaukee and composed of 
brewery interests, and the State Retail Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Protective Association, worked against suffrage 
from the very beginning. A full-page, eye-catching 
piece of propaganda in The Progress, the magazine 
published by the State Protective Association, is typi- 
cal of the attitude and techniques used by the opposi- 
tion:: “DANGER! Woman Suffrage would double 
the Irresponsible Vote. It is a MENACE to the 
Home, Men’s Employment, and to all Business.” 

In addition to such organized opposition, many 
people still held that woman’s place was in the 
home, not in a polling booth. There were a few 
women’s organizations outspokenly opposed to equal 
suffrage such as the Anti-Suffrage Society. 

The Suffrage Association could only muster rather 
lukewarm outside support against all this opposition, 
as it refused to seek aid from other reform organiza- 
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tions by following a policy of “You support my re- 
form and I'll support yours.” In the 1904 conven- 
tion of the association, its stand on seeking support 
by these methods was definitely made clear, the reso- 
lution on the matter stating that the association had 
no right to commit its members to other reforms 
when they had joined to work for the enfranchise- 
ment of women only; and as women, they were 
powerless to aid any other reform until they had 
attained the right to vote.” 

As a result, many organizations and groups leaped 
on the band wagon of woman suffrage only in the 
last three or four years before its achievement — 
when they had everything to gain by later being 
able to claim the support of woman suffrage as part 
of their record. 

Up to 1904, most of the work of the association 
was along local lines of organization and education. 
In the convention of 1904, the emphasis of the 
association began to shift to the need for legislative 
action and the first such committee was appointed.” 
From this time on, almost all legislative proposals 
dealing with the suffrage problem were handled by 
legislators who had been briefed and persuaded by 
the suffrage workers of the association.”® 


* * * 


In 1905, Senate Bill 397 was introduced. This ex- 
tended the right of suffrage to women in city, village, 
and town matters but the bill was indefinitely post- 
poned. Senate Bill 114 in 1909 provided full suff- 
rage, the question to be presented in a referendum 
on a separate ballot. The bill passed the Senate but 
failed by one vote in the Assembly. Two years later, 
two Assembly bills to extend full suffrage to women 
were introduced, but indefinitely postponed. Finally, 
Senator David James introduced Senate Bill 103 in 
the legislature of 1911. The bill, granting women 
the franchise, passed the Senate by a vote of 16-4, 
and the Assembly by a vote of 49-18. The law was 
then referred to the people.” 

This represented real progress and the Wisconsin 
Woman Suffrage Association was ready for action. 
At the regular fall meeting, it was suggested that the 
association merge with the Political Equality League, 
a woman's organization working for suffrage laws, 
laws, 


anti-tuberculosis appropriations, child labor 


and other similar measures. This was not carried out 
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until after the campaign, but a joint cooperating 
committee of members of both organizations was 
set up, and this committee organized the campaign 
ahead. 

The county organization was the basic unit for 
campaign work. County chairmen kept local news- 
papers supplied with literature received from the 
state association. They used school debates and essay 
contests as a means of informing the public on the 
suffrage issue. National and local figures of promi- 
nence — Belle Case LaFollette and Jane Addams, for 
instance — became available as speakers. There were 
“Votes for Women” tours throughout the state, and 
mass meetings were held everywhere. Ten thousand 
pins were distributed, and twenty thousand handbills 
went out over the state from headquarters in Mil- 
waukee. 


The Wisconsin Citizen, twenty-five years the off- 
cial organ of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, ground out propaganda continually. Politi- 
cal speakers were asked to mention the campaign in 
all their talks, and emphasize the non-partisan char- 
acter of the suffrage association in the state. Finan- 
cial support came from individuals and groups. A 
mass meeting in New York raised $2,700 for the 
benefit of the Wisconsin campaign. The Political 
Equality League of Wisconsin raised and spent 
$10,000. 


The line of reasoning followed in the campaign 
was logical enough. It started with the admission 
that woman’s place is in the home, but went on to 
point out that her concerns—children, food, and 
clothing —are all governed by controls outside the 
home. 

Few foods are still created exclusively within the 
kitchen. Almost all the ingredients for the table 
come from factories. Clothing is no longer made at 
home, but is purchased from store and factory. Chil- 
dren are not kept in the family circle of work or 
play. Most of their time is spent in the school. All 
of these matters are subject to controls outside the 
home, and these controls in turn are governed by the 
voter; so to protect and improve the home, women 
need the right to vote. This was the line of reasoning. 

But the argument went further than this. Nothing 
short of the progress of mankind was at stake, it was 
urged. Some speakers asserted that pure food laws 
were impossible without the votes of women. Some 
blandly waved in the general dirction of Australia, 
where it was claimed that infant mortality had been 
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reduced 50 percent after women had received the 
right to vote. 

A few days before the 1912 election, a final letter 
of appeal went out to all suffrage precinct workers: 

“Women must stand one hundred feet from the 
polls on both sides of the street and offer election 
cards. The fate of thousands of votes hangs on this 
final piece of campaign work. . . . In California the 
reports were that not one man went to the polls who 
had not been asked for the vote on that day by some 
woman and with grace and dignity, too. The question 
does not hang upon high discussion but on the 
prejudice, impulse, and irresponsible mood of one- 
third of the voters, and, therefore, upon the spirit 
with which women enter the game. Pluck, good 
clothes, gentleness, and precision . . . will do much 
to influence the vote of the average man. Have 
courage and wear the badge—if you want the 
voter een 


The individual campaign worker tried desperately 
to handle all types of cases. One person wrote in to 
the state association asking for literature which would 
favorably influence a voter who said that the Bible ex- 
pressly forbade political equality for women. Another 
asked what could be done about a voter “who just 
had no brains.” And still another wanted to know 
how to handle “a very religious Lutheran strongly 
prejudiced against suffrage for women.” 

But when the vote was officially counted, the 1912 
referendum had failed decisively by a margin of 
227,054 to 135,736. One leader said, “Our worst 
foes were women who didn’t want to be bothered. 
That hurt us most. We expected opposition from 
men.” 

In an article in LaFollette’s’ Magazine, Crystal 
Eastman Benedict laid out four reasons why the 
suffrage amendment was defeated: 

— The friendliness of the Scandinavian vote had 
been overestimated. 

— The support of Progressive voters was also 
overestimated. “Many followed R. M. LaFollette in 
all other things, but the last thing a man becomes 
progressive about is his wife.” 


— The Socialist vote was overestimated. The party © 


members voted for the measures but their sympa- 
thizers did not. 

— And, finally, the power of the brewing industry 
in the state had been underestimated. 


* * * 


18 Quoted in Moore, History of the Suffrage Campaign, 55. 
The information on the campaign of 1912 has been taken from 
this detailed but sometimes inaccurate study. 

19 Crystal Eastman Benedict, “Why We Lost the Ballot,” 
LaFollette’s Magazine, November 1912, quoted in Moore, Hzs- 
tory of the Suffrage Campaign, 60. 


One of the important consequences of the defeat 
of the referendum was a reorganization of the Wis- 
consin Woman Suffrage Association which included 
combining with the Political Equality League. At a 
joint convention in 1913, the combination was 
achieved, the name of the suffrage association being 
retained as the name of the new organization.” 

- Excellent leadership was obtained through the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Theodora Youmans of Waukesha as 
president. Mrs. Youmans had believed in and advo- 
cated woman suffrage from the beginning when it 
took moral and mental courage to preserve serenity 
in the face of various forms of ridicule. A graduate 
of Carroll College, Mrs. Youmans was assistant editor 
of the Waukesha Freeman and served for more than 
ten years on the board of normal school regents. 


This was the time when the suffrage crusaders 
throughout the country began to focus on the. idea 
of securing a federal amendment. This would be 
much quicker than a state-by-state process, and it 
would guarantee protection of women’s right to vote. 

Simultaneously, the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Association decided to push its state referendum 
once more. The 1913 legislature passed the ref- 
erendum measure, but it was vetoed by Governor 
McGovern on the ground that the voters should 
not be asked to pass again upon the question so soon 
after having decided against it.” 

The association was not deterred. Its work even 
increased in volume throughout the state. These 
were the days of self-denial for the suffrage worker, 
and the days of the melting pot idea for raising 
money. This, too, was the beginning of the suffrage 
school. The first was held in Madison from June 18 
to June 24, 1914. Sixty-six women, who were ap- 
plauded for their “good grooming,’ attended the 
classes and hundreds the evening lectures.” In 1917, 
$25,000 was pledged to the national campaign for a 
woman suffrage amendment and $10,000 of the 
amount was raised by the time the United States 


declared war.” 
* * * 


With the outbreak of war, suffrage was temporar- 
ily laid aside. The state association and the county 
groups appointed committees on registration, food, 
Americanization, and child welfare. Many members 
became state and local leaders in councils of defense 

2° Youmans, “How Wisconsin Women Won the Ballot,’ 23-24. 

21 Tbhid., 26. 


22 Moore, The History of the Suffrage Campaign, 68-69. 
3 Tbid., 75-76. 
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and Liberty Bond drives. The Wisconsin association 
raised $1,453.85 as the state’s contribution to the 
Women’s Overseas Hospital, U. S. A., which was the 
special relief unit of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association.” 


Although there appeared to be unanimity in Wis- 
consin in laying aside suffrage for war activity, this 
brought about a division in the national forces. The 
outcome was the creation of the National Woman's 
Party, which worked exclusively for suffrage during 
the war years. 


A branch of the Woman's Party was established 
in Wisconsin in 1917, and some of the old line 
suffragists joined it, opposed by such state leaders as 
Mrs. Youmans, who placed country above suffrage 
in time of war. The old time president of the Wis- 
consin Association, Olympia Brown, went into the 
Woman's Party. In spite of the fact that she was 
in her 80s, she walked on the party picket lines in 
Washington, D. C., in March of 1918.” 


It was the war work of women, however, that 
brought about the support of suffrage by the major 
political parties. Several states soon granted the right 
to vote to their women. In the short space of three 
years the pressure from the Wisconsin women suff- 
rage workers changed the vote of Wisconsin’s rep- 
resentatives in Congress from two in favor and nine 
against a federal amendment in 1915 to eight for 
and two against in January of 1918. Both senators 
long had been in favor of the measure.” 

When the nineteenth amendment finally passed 
Congress in 1919, seven states were in legislative 
session. A race developed to see which state would 
be the first to ratify. Apparently, Illinois ratified a 
few minutes before Wisconsin, but the Wisconsin 
ratification, June 10, 1919, was the first filed with the 
Department of State in Washington.” 


On this point there hangs an interesting little 
story. From 1900 on, the name of Ada James of 
Richland Center, daughter of Senator James, had 
loomed large. In 1910, she and a group of younger 
women had organized the Political Equality League. 
Traveling about the state in an automobile to cam- 
paign, they were described by some opponents as 
“disgraceful to womanhood if not immoral.” To save 
their reputation, Miss James finally hired an elderly 
chauffeur. 

24 Youmans, “How Wisconsin Women Won the Ballot,’”’ 29-30. 

2 Moore, The History of the Suffrage Campaign, 107-110. 
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In 1919, Miss James and her cohorts worked al- 
most night and day for ratification. When the votes 
were being counted June 10, word. was received that 
Illinois had also voted for the amendment on that 
day. To outdo Illinois in getting the results officially 
to Washington, Ada James persuaded her father to 
carry the news personally. The ink was still wet on 
the bill when he made the train for Washington, 
but he beat the special delivery from Illinois, making 
Wisconsin the first state to officially ratify woman 


suffrage. 
* * * 


The last chapter to the story of the great battle 
for equal rights in Wisconsin came in 1921 with the 
passage of the Putnam Law. The National Woman’s 
Party in its effort to pass an equal rights amendment 
to the federal Constitution used Wisconsin as an ex- 
periment for the passing of a blanket equal rights 
law in a state. The bill had its origin in the work of 
Mrs. Frank Putnam of Milwaukee, of the Woman’s 
Party,” who believed that civil and property rights 
must be equalized after the granting of political 
rights. 

Some women, recognizing the bill as a blanket bill 
which would place in jeopardy all the protective 
legislation for women in industry, appealed to Mrs. 
Putnam to discuss the matter with Charles Crownhart, 
a member of the Wisconsin Supreme Court and 
former chairman of the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission. Mr. Crownhart was responsible for getting 
Mrs. Putnam to agree to include in the bill a proviso 
excluding laws on the statutes for the welfare of 
women and children in industry from the operation 
of the equal rights bill. 

The law, passed in about 20 days, is a good ex- 
ample of what a few women with determination can 
accomplish. It listed seven things in which women 
have equal rights with men: (1) suffrage, (2) free- 
dom of contract, (3) choice of residence for vot- 
ing purposes, (4) jury service, (5) holding office, 
(6) holding and conveying property, and (7) care 
and custody of children.” 

During the campaign Mrs. Putnam and others 
placed great stress upon the importance of having 
women serve as jurors. It was argued that it would 
improve the atmosphere around the courts, that it 
would promote better justice, and that the presence 
of women on juries was necessary to the enforcement 

°8 Chester C. Platt, What LaFollette’s State Is Doing (Batavia, 
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of child labor laws, pure food and prohibition laws, 
and minimum wage laws.” 

On the contrary, in the hearings on the bill, it 
was lightly argued against the bill that it would not 
do to lock men and women up together while they 
were deliberating upon a verdict, especially if the 
juries, as sometimes happens, are out all night.” 
Seriously, many did fear that the law might operate 
to the disadvantage of women laborers, but employ- 
ers have not interpreted the law in that manner.” 
From back out of the nineteenth century, there even 
came the ancient opposition to woman leaving the 
home and her “proper sphere.” Alexander E. Math- 
eson, before the state bar association, spoke in oppo- 
sition to the Putnam law, arguing that it “ jeopardizes 
the best influences in domestic life and threatens to 
topple woman from the high pedestal where advance 
civilization has placed her.” Woman, said Matheson, 
should not be dragged “out into the market place and 
even into the mire of political and social contro- 
versies.”™ 

Such views as these were out of place, however, in 
the twentieth century. The new law passed, founded 
on the theory that a woman is a person, that her indi- 


viduality must be completely recognized, and marriage 
must be the meeting of the harmonious wills of two 
equals. “Human progress will be augmented as women 
are more and more free from mental and financial 
dependence on men, and find an independent point 
of view of their own.” 


* * * 


Of more recent years it has been pointed out that 
this statute gives a woman the right to sue her 
husband for injuries to her person or character, a 
right which she did not possess at common law. For 
example, a wife may now sue her husband for injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident through his neg- 
ligence (Wait v. Pierce, supra). A wife may sue her 
husband for personal injuries, such as assault and 
battery, or for injuries to her character, such as 
slander (Singer v. Singer, 245 Wis. 191, 1944). 


It is especially noteworthy that while the court 
has held that a wife may now sue her husband for 
personal injuries to her person or character, the law 
has not removed the corresponding disability on the 
part of the husband and it has been held that the 
statute does not give the husband a corresponding 
right to sue the wife, “in that respect her rights are 
superior to his” (Fehr v. General Accident Fire and 
Life Insurance Co., 246 Wis. 228, 1944). Perhaps 
legislation is now needed to give men equal rights 
with women. 


Thus the end of the great crusade for equal rights 
for women was reached twenty-one years after the 
turn of the century. But it did not result in the 
sudden creation of a new world, a better one, upon 
the corrupt foundations of a world long dominated by 
men. In Wisconsin, as elsewhere throughout the 
nation, society was still faced with corrupt court 
practices, politics, and habits. Women soon found that 
it took more than the right to cast a ballot to change 
and better society. Education on the use of the ballot, 
the duty of the voter, and the problems of society was 
the challenge facing the women of the state as they 
became full and equal partners in the conduct of 


society. 
* * * 


To help meet this challenge the League of Women 
Voters was organized. At a mass meeting in Milwau- 
kee the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association was 
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formally dissolved February 20, 1920, and the mem- 
bers organized into the Wisconsin League of Women 
Voters with Mrs. Ben Hooper — Jessie Jack Hooper 
— of Oshkosh as president. Mrs. Hooper had become 
nationally known for her work in behalf of women’s 
rights and also in behalf of human rights and the 
protection of children. She had served as legislative 
chairman of the Suffrage Association for several years. 

Mrs. Hooper in her later life could take credit for 
helping to bring about the passage of at least six 
important bills —the county tuberculosis sanitarium 
bill, mothers’ pensions, equal guardianship of women, 
protection of women and children in industry, the in- 
fancy and maternity bill, and the children’s code. 

A great friend and fellow worker of Mrs. Hooper 
was Rachel Jastrow of Madison. Mrs. Jastrow gave 
untiringly of her efforts in behalf of woman suffrage. 
As president of the Madison Woman’s Club she also 
solicited funds for the building of the first Madison 
City Hospital. She was active in the Zionist move- 
ment and was first chairman of the Dane County 
Council of Defense. 

The new League of Women Voters declared itself 
to be non-partisan and dedicated to the education of 
women in the use of the ballot and the espousal of 
progressive legislation in which all parties are in- 
terested. 

Ten years later—in 1930—the names of the 
fifteen women most active in obtaining ratification 
of suffrage in Wisconsin were placed on a bronze 
memorial plaque in the Washington offices of the 
League of Women Voters. These names can be read 
there today: 


Olympia Brown Clara Belitz Hipke 
Emma Curtiss Bascom. Rachel Jastrow 

Meta Berger Lucy Smith Morris 
Edna Chynoweth Belle Case LaFollette 
Clara Berwick Colby Ellen C. Sabin 

Jessie Jack Hooper Dr. Ida L. Schell 


Gertrude Frazier Theodora W. Youmans 
Mathilde Franziska Anneke 


It was Ripon-born (1859) Carrie Chapman Catt 
who proposed that suffrage groups reorganize into the 
League of Women Voters in 1920. Mrs. Catt’s leader- 
ship of the National Woman Suffrage Association 
from 1900 to 1904 and again in 1916, also her 
organization of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, were a big incentive to Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Catt dated her interest in women’s rights from 
the day she was 6 years old. She wrote in a letter 
dated November 13, 1946, shortly before her death: 

“We were standing in a spelling class with our 


little toes pointed directly along a crack of the floor. 
Suddenly there was a click-clack and what had hap- 
pened was that a little girl standing next to me had 
dropped her hoop skirt. The boys all giggled and 
one red-headed boy especially made himself very 
disagreeable, and every girl felt that an insult to her 
sex had been administered. 

“The teacher, very wise, picked up the little girl 
and carried her to the wood shed, where she adjusted 
her garment and brought her back and put her in her 
place on the crack. Every boy giggled again, and 
the big red-headed boy chuckled louder than all the 
rest. The girls all blushed and felt very angry. We 
were directly dismissed, and pell mell made our way 
to the door. It happened that in the crowd of 
youngsters the red-headed boy and I were pushed 
close together, and he chuckled again. I doubled up 
my small fist, and with all the force I could com- 
mand, I gave him a good slap. Then and there I 
became a champion of my sex.’ 


In her heart there grew such love and pity for 
ever warring mankind, Carrie Chapman Catt had no 
rest until she found a way of expressing these feel- 
ings. “Why Wars Must Cease,’ was one of her better 
known articles. She was one of the founders of the 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War. 

A peculiarity of Mrs. Catt was her love for the 
shade of blue, a shade that she said imparted peace. 
She surrounded herself with blue, even to the flowers 
in her garden. 

* * * 


The first concern of the Wisconsin League of 
Women Voters was with ‘“Get-Out-the-Vote” cam- 
paigns. One day citizenship schools instructed the 
newly enfranchised women on election procedures 
and furnished information about the offices to be 
filled. Through the years there has been increasing 
recognition of the value of the league’s non-partisan 
candidate forums. Candidates for public office are 
invited to present their views on election issues. 


In 1927, under the leadership of Mrs. Frederick 
Ogg of Madison, the permanent registration law was 
passed. This was the first bill introduced into the legis- 
lature at the request of the league. Also under Mrs. 
Ogg’s direction extensive studies of county govern- 
ment were made. In the early 30s an enabling act 
to permit counties to consolidate for administrative 
functions was passed. The league is still working for 
a constitutional amendment which will abolish the 
uniformity clause and permit counties to adopt the 
form of government most suited to their needs. 


3% A letter fromm Carrie chapmas Catt to Mrs. Herbert V. 


Kohler, November 13, 1946 
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For twelve years the league also worked with 
dogged persistence to get a new industrial school for 
gitls. Appropriations for the site at Oregon were 
made in 1929, and construction was started. It was 
not until 1939, however, that sufficient appropria- 
tions were ordered by the legislature to enable the 
plant to be finished so that the girls could be moved 
from the antiquated and dangerous buildings in 
Milwaukee. 

In 1929, league members assisted with the suc- 
cessful campaign for the Children’s Code. The Eau 
Claire and Waukesha leagues were instrumental in 
organization of county children’s boards and in ob- 
taining children’s workers in their counties. 

In 1939 the state organization initiated the move 
to establish a co-ordinated state department of public 
welfare aided by two other organizations whose help 
it had solicited — the Wisconsin Conference of Social 
Work and the Wisconsin Mental Hygiene Associa- 
tion. 

In the field of education, support has been given 
to consolidation of rural schools, the compulsory 
attendance law, and reorganization of the state school 
system to achieve equality of educational er eon: 
nity and support. 

From 1933 to the war years, the league worked to 
prevent passage of legislation discriminating against 
the employment of married women. It has come to 
the aid of Civil Service many times when attempts 
have been made to weaken the law. In 1937 the 
Madison league was successful in having Civil Service 
adopted for that city. The year 1937 also saw Civil 
Service extended to cover the beverage tax division. 

Two league cities have of recent years adopted a 
city manager form of government. In 1940, Superior 
leaguers spearheaded the successful drive for a city 
manager. In 1946 the Madison league, aided by one 
of the newspapers, initiated the campaign urging a 
referendum which was passed by 33 of the city’s 
41 precincts. 

These are some of the specific matters on which 
the Wisconsin League of Women Voters has worked. 
In the field of government, women have not made 
spectacular achievements, but gradually they are 
altering the conditioning and pattern of generations. 

Mrs. W. Z. Stuart of Neenah succeeded Mrs. 
Hooper as president of the Wisconsin league. Other 
leaders have been Mrs. Harry E. Thomas of Sheboy- 
gan; Mrs. C. J. Otjen and Mrs. Arthur Nye McGeogh — 
of Milwaukee; Mrs. M. V. O’Shea, Mrs. A. W. 


Jessie Jack Hooper 


Schorger, Mrs. Ray A. Brown, Mrs. Frank Clapp, 
and Mrs. Harold E. Marsh of Madison, and Mrs. 
Henry G. Meigs of West Allis. Mrs. William A. 
Norris is the current president of the Wisconsin 
League. Wisconsin-born Marguerite Wells served the 
National League of Women Voters as president for 


several years. 
* * & 


As with the Civil War, the first World War 
played an important role in shaping the expanding 
destiny of American women. The great contribution 
of women in the mobilization of the American war 
effort gave to their campaign for equal political 
rights the final and necessary recognition of their 
capacities and talents in the economic and social life 
of the nation. Their opportunity to share in the 
political conduct of society could no longer be denied. 

In Wisconsin, as throughout the country, women 
immediately organized for war work. It was no 
longer a question of “permitting” them to assist. The 
mobilization of the state’s war effort could not have 
been fully accomplished without their aid. 

Since the beginning of the war in Europe in 1914, 
the many women’s organizations of Wisconsin had 
been interested in the great conflict. All of them had 
undertaken war relief work for the benefit of the 
many distressed civilian populations overseas. They 
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had been concerned over the possibility of the en- 
trance of the United States into the war, and, as any 
group opposed to the horrors of war, they had actively 
expressed their desire that this country remain aloof. 

When the United States entered the war, however, 
the women of the state went into action immediately. 
Gov. Emanuel L. Philipp appointed Mrs. Henry H. 
Morgan as the woman member of the Wisconsin 
State Council of Defense. 

Mrs. Morgan began to organize her committee 
even before the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense was organized in Washington.” 
She had been a Red Cross worker for years, was an 
experienced trained nurse, and an authority on home 
economics.” 

Despite her background and experience, Mrs. 
Morgan’s job was not an easy one. She was expected 
to organize a state woman’s committee, secure capable 
and competent women to serve as chairmen for the 
various subcommittees which were to govern the main 
bodies of work, to initiate the formation of units in 
every county of the state and see that these units 
in turn form other units in every town and school 
district. It meant that she herself was involved in 
overwhelming correspondence, constant travel 
throughout the state, speeches and appeals by the 
hundreds, and the daily attention to detail that is 
demanded of an executive.” 

The main objectives of the woman’s committee, 
as organized by Mrs. Morgan, were to learn where 
and to what extent women were needed in defense 
work, to co-ordinate the activities of all the women’s 
organizations and bring together the work of the 
unorganized women of the state so that duplication 
of effort could be avoided, and to disseminate in- 
formation from the federal government and report 
on the war activities of women to the state and 
national councils of defense.” 

The subcommittees of the Woman’s Committee 
eventually became those of Americanization, child 
welfare, food production and conservation, health 
and recreation, home and foreign relief, information, 
nursing, publicity, speakers’ bureau, and women in 
industry. 

In thirty-four counties in Wisconsin the organiza- 
tion was complete, with a working unit in every 
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school district. Thirty-seven counties found a town- 
ship and village organization adequate. It was a 
set-up involving 80,000 women volunteer workers, 
divided into 2,500 units, each linked through the 
county organization to the state directing body. Its 
operation was so complete and so flexible that a 
message from the federal government could reach 
the farthermost school district of the state within a 
few hours.” 

The Americanization committee sought mainly to 
spread the cult of “American ideals” among the many 
foreign born of the state through adult education 
in the home, school, and shop. 

The work of the child welfare committees began 
as a health program for measuring and weighing all 
children of the state under 6 years of age. As a 
result of this work, several child welfare clinics were 
established in various counties of the state and stim- 
ulation given to the practice of employing a county 
nurse. 

The food conservation committees, from their in- 
ception, co-operated closely with, and followed the 
lines of suggestion of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. Approximately 275,000 food pledges 
were obtained throughout the state. Twenty-five home 
demonstrators worked their way across Wisconsin. 
Volunteer groups gave food demonstrations. Curb 
and city markets were established to keep down the 
rising cost of living. Window exhibits sprang up 
by the hundreds. 

Much of the work of the health and recreation 
committees, under state guidance of the woman's 
committee, was undertaken with a view to perma- 
nence. They worked with the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association in a program to establish sana- 
toriums in many counties. Many municipal recrea- 
tion systems were established. These committees also 
worked with the War Camp Community Service in 
forming Girls’ Patriotic Leagues throughout the state. 

The home and foreign relief committees continued 
and centralized the relief work which had been started 
separately at the beginning of the war in Europe by 
many of the women’s organizations. Thousands ‘of 
tons of clothing which had been collected, repaired, 
and made over by the women of the state were 
shipped abroad through the American Fund for 
French Wounded, the Duryea War Relief, the 
American Girls’ Committee in Paris, the Belgian 
Relief Commission, and the Red Cross. 
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The state bureau of information of the Woman’s 
Committee of the State Council of Defense was made 
up of representative librarians of the state and worked 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission and the University Extension Division. The 
bureau distributed more than 71,000 pieces of 
printed material pertaining to the various phases of 
women’s war work. 

The nursing department not only worked to secure 
the registration of all retired nurses in Wisconsin to 
relieve the critical nursing shortage, but it also 
recruited 726 student nurses. The publicity commit- 
tees of the counties prepared material on war work 
accomplishments of women and issued appeals for 
various kinds of war work for women. The speakers’ 
bureau sent 700 speakers over the state to give more 
than 3,000 addresses. 

The principal task of the committee on women in 
industry was to give assistance to the draft boards 
of the state. Through this agency and its county 
counterparts, 7,000 volunteer workers devoted more 
than 350,000 hours of service to draft board work. 
In the various counties of the state where pea can- 
neries are located, the local committees assisted in 
supplying emergency female labor. Local committees 
also kept check on the working hours and conditions 
of women in industry as ordered by the Industrial 
Commission of the state.” ; 

This is a kaleidoscopic picture of the work of Wis- 
consin women in the first World War. The smaller 
tasks which they performed are almost too numerous 
to mention. 

In addition to all these activities, the many wom- 
en’s organization conducted their own war effort 
program. The Wisconsin Consumers’ 
vestigated the working conditions of women and 
children and did research on the problem of the 
rising cost of living in the state. The Ladies of the 
G. A. R. raised money for canteen work. The Catholic 
alumnae did work in the schools of the state. Promi- 
nent in Americanization work was the Woman's 
Relief Corps. The Wisconsin Association for Grad- 
uate Nurses had its own program for fulfilling the 
demand for nurses, and also conducted classes in 
Red Cross work, elementary hygiene, and home care 
of the sick.” 

Many local women’s organizations were created 
for the specific purpose of wat work. Typical in all 
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but its size was the League of Patriotic Women of 
Milwaukee, which was formed even before the United 
States entered the war. This was in answer to a meet- 
ing called by the Woman’s Club of Wisconsin, 
March 17, 1917. Every woman’s organization in 
Milwaukee was asked to co-operate. There were 119 
organizations represented at the meeting at which 
the league was formed. Later the league was merged 
into the National League for Woman’s Service. 

The group rendered considerable and varied serv- 
ice. For instance, the members established demonstra- 
tion gardens in the city, and distributed to the char- 
ities of the city the canned produce which was gath- 
ered from the domestic science classes of the public 
high schools. They established a cooking class for 
the National Guard to train army cooks. A total of 
5,148 knitted garments was made by the women of 
this one organization and sent to the Navy Welfare 
League in Washington for the sailors on the battle- 
ship Wausconsin and other naval vessels. League 
members knitted more than 7,000 garments for the 
Milwaukee Red Cross chapter. Their clerical divi- 
sion supplied service to seventeen local army boards. 

In total, 568 women gave over 46,000 hours of 
work as clerical assistants to war agencies. In its 
work for the legal advisory board, the league sup- 
plied the board with interpreters in twenty-three 
different languages. At the request of the chief of 
police, the league registered 11,421 alien women 
of the city within ten days. Packages containing choc- 
olate, stationery, stamps, and cigarettes were given 
to all soldiers leaving Milwaukee. Books, maga- 
zines, and records went to the YMCA and _ the 
National Guard Camp.” 

These activities, however, were not all that ab- 
sorbed the time and effort of Wisconsin women. 
Almost every woman in the state, at one time or 
other, contributed directly to the productive work of 
the Red Cross. With the organization of Red Cross 
chapters in every county, women began making sup- 
plies of all kinds for American soldiers and sailors 
and European refugees. Work shops were opened 
in nearly every city of the state where women gath- 
ered to make surgical dressings, hospital dressings 
and supplies, refugee garments, and other articles. 
Thousands of women unable to go to the work shops 
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found time at home for knitting sweaters, socks, and 
other articles of clothing. Rules and instructions 
were prescribed for all the equipment made through 
the facilities of the Red Cross and all articles had to 
pass a rigid inspection before acceptance.“ 

As a result of this work, the women of the state, 
through their Red Cross chapters, completed be- 
tween October 1, 1917, and December 31, 1918, 
the grand total of 8,640,362 articles valued at 
$2,065,078.23." It was also through the facilities 
of the Red Cross that a great many Wisconsin women 
served Overseas as nurses, canteen workers, clerical 
assistants, and hostesses.*® 

A special service was organized to enlist Wiscon- 
sin women as nurses with the American forces over- 
seas and in camps within the country. A total of 
425 Wisconsin women served in this capacity. They 
enlisted for the duration of the war and were te- 
quired to go where ordered. Though entitled to 
army rank, they served only as Red Cross personnel.” 
Six of these Wisconsin nurses died as a consequence 
of their service in the war.” 

The day-by-day story of the women of the state 
who contributed so deeply to the cause of victory by 
curtailing their household consumption of meats, 
sugars, and other important necessities, so that sup- 
plies might be sent abroad to the armed forces and 
allied countries, can never be told. 

Nor can the story be told, in terms of statistics 
and organizations, of the sufferings and anxieties of 
those Wisconsin women whose sons, fathers, and 
brothers left their homes for service in the nation’s 
armed forces. The disruption of families through 
periods of long absence, and sometimes death, can- 
not be expressed in reports, or in numbers of gold 
stars pasted on flags or windows or pinned to the 
lapels of suit jackets. 

The war itself showed fully how inseparable a 
part of the workings of society women are and, as 
such, it gained for them equal responsibility in the 
conduct of society. It marked the most important 
turning point thus far in the history of the women 
of the state and the nation. 
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Wisconsin’ s ( Madison, 


Paint Brush, Pen, and Piano 


THIS IS THE STORY of Wisconsin women in the 
fine arts —an interest to which women could devote 
themselves from the early days without the difficulty 
of treading on masculine toes. 

Attempts by men to form art societies —in 1840 
and again in 1870—vmet with failure. But from 
Civil War days ladies were successful in their cul- 
tivation of painting and sculpture, music and poetry. 
Much of this interest in the fine arts is allied to the 
rise of the woman’s club, for it was through the 
medium of these groups that early attempts were 
made to bring cultural and artistic study to the local 
communities. 

Milwaukeeans and residents of the state at large 
were impressed with the first public art exhibition of 
any size held in 1865 in connection with the 
Woman’s Fair to raise funds for the Wisconsin Sol- 
diers’ Home. 

Mrs. Lydia Ely Hewitt — recognized in an earlier 
chapter for her Civil War work — was the organizer. 
Single-handedly she staged a second art exhibition 
in 1879 which was the forerunner of the art depart- 
ment at the great Industrial Exposition of 1881/ 
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Indeed, Mrs. Hewitt, through her efforts and inter- 
ests, went far to make Milwaukee art-conscious.” 

In these early exhibits there was emphasis on the 
folk art of the state as well as on painting and stat- 
uary. Lovely shawls, quilts, samplers, and laces made 
by women were frequently the expression of tradi- 
tions brought from Scandinavia, Germany, Poland, 
or some other country in the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury. Memorial wreaths and necklaces of human 
hair, wax feathers and yarn were a curious expres- 
sion of the folk art. 

German immigration was at its height between 
1850 and 1860 and again between 1881 and 1884. 
Since 1860 Germans have been the dominant for- 
eign stock in Wisconsin. The Norwegians and Swiss 
came as early as the 1840s, followed by other Scan- 
dinavian groups. Although the Poles began to come 
in 1863, they did not take second place among the 
nationality groups in the state until 1920. 


* * * 


Susan Frackelton is another name that looms large 


in the state’s beginning interest in art appreciation... 


2 Tbid., 130. 


Mrs. Frackelton organized the Milwaukee Art Asso- 
ciation out of the Milwaukee Museum of Fine Arts 
when the latter institution was on the verge of 
collapse. This was the first school for organized pro- 
fessional art instruction, and after difficulties and 
reorganizations finally evolved into the Milwaukee 
Art Institute in 1916. 

Mrs. Frackelton’s personal interest lay in ceramic 
painting. After her work was exhibited at the Phil- 
adelphia centennial exhibition in 1876, she rapidly 
became a national leader in the art. Some of the 
plates and vases and cups she decorated so attractively 
are treasures today.’ 

Mrs. E. P. Allis of Milwaukee made one of the 
finest private art collections in the state. Her daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. Charles Allis, wife of the first pres- 
ident of the Allis-Chalmers Company, left to her 
home city another famous collection and a $200,000 
fund for its permanent maintenance, upon her death 
a few years ago. Through two trips around the world 
Mrs. Charles Catlin and her husband gave a varied 
and valuable collection to the Milwaukee Public 
Museum. Mrs. J. M. Bowman, one of Madison’s 
prominent pioneers, was another patron of the 
arts and also gave special encouragement to young 
artists and musicians. When Mr. Bowman served as 
acting mayor of Madison at the time of the Chicago 
and Peshtigo fires in 1871, the daughter of a former 
resident of Madison, who lost everything at Chicago, 
came to Mrs. Bowman for help. 

“What can I do with the talents I am endowed 
with to make a living?” the young girl asked. 

The next year Mrs. Bowman interested Gov. C. C. 
Washburn in the girl, who had musical talent. She 
was sent to Paris to study, aided by E. B. Washburn, 
brother of the governor, then Minister to France. In 
May, 1876, two years from the day she disembarked 
in Europe, she made her debut in opera at Convent 
Gardens, London. This young musician was Blanche 
Roosevelt Tucker, a cousin of Theodore Roosevelt.’ 

In the 1870s and ’80s, Mrs. Alexander Mitchell 
brought many art exhibitions to Milwaukee at her 
own expense. Mrs. Mitchell sent Frederick Perkins, 
a young Burlington painter, to Europe to study 
and to copy old masters for her beautiful home in 
Milwaukee. 

An early interest in the cultivation of the arts was 
also stimulated by the Milwaukee Female College, 
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which Catherine Beecher and Mary Mortimer had 
founded. Until 1876 women taught drawing and 
painting in the college, but after that date Prof. C. S. 
Farrar took charge of the art department, and he 
directed attention equally to art appreciation and 
history, employing the progressive technique of 
slides.” 

Frances Helen Brace was one of the women who 
taught art in the Milwaukee Female College but she 
met and fell in love with Prof. Joseph Emerson, 
whom she married. They settled in Beloit where Mrs. 
Emerson founded the art department in Beloit Col- 
lege. This has developed over the years to the point 
where it is now housed in the beautiful Theodore 
Lyman Wright Art Hall on the Beloit campus. The 
collection bears testimony in large part to Mrs. 
Emerson’s discrimination. 

Mary Green Rogers, whose family came to Wis- 
consin before 1848, helped promote art appreciation 
as curator in the Oshkosh Public Museum for ten 
years. Mrs. Rogers is a painter of miniatures, prob- 
ably the only one in Wisconsin at present. Of more 
recent years she also has painted flowers. Way back 
in the ’°70s Fanny and Lizzie Goodhue of Whitewater 
painted some interesting flower pictures. Villa Belle 
Sawyer of Mukwonago has furthered art interest over 
a long period of years and at 83 is still doing oils. 

The influence of women on the arts in Wisconsin 
to the close of the nineteenth century is clearly 
revealed in the gift of public and semi-public monu- 
ments and single works of art. Up to 1898, with the 
exception of the donations to the Layton Art Gallery 
in Milwaukee, all but one of these gifts came from 
women.’ In 1900 there were 185 recorded women 
artists and art teachers, as compared to 197 men. 


* * * 


Among the countless women of the past century 
who studied painting and sculpture in art classes or 
at home, Vinnie Ream, who was born in Madison 
in 1847, perhaps became the best known. Her work, 
particularly her full length statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln which now stands in the national capitol, 
gained her an international reputation as a sculptress. 

Born in the first house built in Madison, that of 
the Eben Pecks, Vinnie Ream spent her early child- 
hood in the capital city. During adolescence, in 
Civil War days, she lived in Washington. 

When only 15 she molded a medallion of an 
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Indian chief so cleverly that she attracted the attention 
of some Congressmen who insisted that she study 
art. Six months later she was taken to President 
Lincoln, who was persuaded to sit for his likeness. 

In after years Vinnie Ream—then Vinnie Ream 
Hoxie, for she was married to Lieut. Richard L. 
Hoxie of the U. S. Engineers in a large Washington 
wedding — commented on her experience in doing 
Lincoln. 


“Lincoln had been painted and molded before and 
when friends of mine first asked him to sit for me, 
he dismissed them wearily until he was told that I 
was but an ambitious girl, poor and obscure. He 
granted me sittings for no other reason than that I 
was in need. Had I been the greatest sculptor in the 
world, I am quite sure I would have been refused.’” 


These sittings, which were daily for five months, 
were completed only six months before Lincoln was 
assassinated. After President Lincoln’s death Con- 
gress gave Vinnie Ream a commission to do a life- 
size statue. She received $15,000 for this work. 

Later she went to Italy, where she did some of her 
best work, including a medallion of Liszt. The 
Farragut Monument in Washington, D. C., is an- 
other of her famous works, and so is “The Spirit of 
Carnival,’ which is in the Wisconsin State Historical 
Museum. 

Adding the name of Helen Farnsworth Mears 
(1876-1916), it means that two of Wisconsin’s 
most famous sculptors were women. Helen Mears 
was a member of the talented Mears family of Osh- 
kosh. Her mother was Elizabeth Mears, the poet. 

Ever since early childhood Helen had modeled in 
anything she could find — mud, dough, putty, tar. 
At nine she exhibited a clay head of Apollo at the 
county fair which she had baked in her mother’s 
oven. It drew loud praise. 

While studying at the Chicago Art Institute Helen 
Meats received a commission to do a nine-foot stat- 
ue, “The Genius of Wisconsin,” to officially represent 
Wisconsin at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893. This now stands in the capitol in 
Madison. With the money gained from this com- 
mission Miss Mears went to New York to study under 
Saint-Gaudens, who had previously been impressed 
with her art. Later, aided by a Milwaukee patron of 
the arts, she studied in Europe. 

Some of Helen Mears’ work, such as the “Adin 
Randall Fountain” at Eau Claire, was designed as a 
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contribution to the state. Other of her sculptures, 
through their exhibition and ownership by various 
art groups, libraries, and associations, have con- 
tributed notably to the state’s art.” A bust of George 
Rogers Clark is in the Milwaukee Public Museum, 
and one of the composer, Edward McDowell, in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. The annual 
art competition for students, sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Federation of Women’s Clubs, is named for 
her. 
* * * 

Georgia O'Keefe, born November 15, 1887, at 
Sun Prairie, is one of the country’s most important 
contemporary artists. At the New York World’s Fair 
in 1941 she was judged one of the twelve outstand- 
ing women of the last half century. 

Georgia spent the first fourteen years of her life 
at Sun Prairie. The big farmhouse, three and a half 
miles southeast of town, still stands. In 1901, the 
O'Keefe family moved to Williamsburg, Virginia, 
but Georgia stayed in Madison with her Aunt Lola 
to attend the Sacred Heart Academy, now the site 
of Edgewood. 

Her education in art began in 1904, when she 
was 17. She went to study at the Art Institute in 
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Chicago and then at the Art Students League in New 
York. There was a four year interim in which she 
worked in advertising in Chicago, then studied 
again at the University of Virginia and Columbia 
University. A teaching job in Amarillo, Texas, was 
| the next step in her career. 

It was from there that she sent a number of char- 
coal drawings, in lieu of letters, to a friend of hers 
in New York. This friend showed them to Alfred 
Stieglitz, whose great love for photography as a 
means of artistic expression did not limit his appre- 
ciation of art in any form. He liked the drawings 
so much that when Georgia gave up her teaching 
job and went to New York to paint, he arranged an 
exhibit of her work. This was the last exhibit to be 
held in the famous attic at 291 Fifth avenue, which 
had evolved from a photographic workroom for Stieg- 
litz and his associate, Steichen, into a display gallery 
for experimenters in color and clay — for modern, 
post-impressionist, non-representational art. Stieglitz 
believed in the art of Georgia O'Keefe, championed 
her, and, in 1924, married her. 

Miss O’Keefe’s love of depicting things on a 
large scale has been the butt of many a pointed story. 
One of them concerns her visit to a circus. On her 
return she was asked why she didn’t paint an ele- 
phant. “How would I enlarge it?” she is reported to 
have replied. 

When Sun Prairie friends told her of recent years 
that she looked much like her father, she seemed 
pleased, smiled with both her eyes and mouth, and 
did look like him. 

Daniel Catton Rich of the Chicago Art Institute 
has said of Georgia O'Keefe, “American painting 
of our day is infinitely richer for her triumphant 
vision.” Her dramatic “Pattern of Leaves” hangs in 
the Phillips Memorial Art Gallery in Washington, 
4 C. 


* * * 


Emily Groom, Flora Mears, Ruth Grotenrath, 
Donna Miller, and Sylvia Fein are other contempo- 
tary women artists of note. So are Helen Annen, 
Merle Hoesly, Antoinette Thwaites, Dorothy Mere- 
dith, and Stella Harlos. 

In addition to doing delightful oils and drawings 
and teaching at Milwaukee-Downer College, Emily 
Groom has been conducting an adult painting class 
for the past 15 years every Tuesday morning in 
Merrill Hall at Milwaukee-Downer. Here her paint- 
ers, who range from those new to handling brushes 
to accepted artists whose work has been exhibited, 
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use oils and water colors. They paint portraits and 
figure studies from the model. They paint arrange- 
ments of still life objects and, best of all, they paint 
flowers from the armloads that Miss Groom brings 
in from her garden. 

Emily Groom thinks she recently discovered the 
best art jury she ever has come across. Wishing to 
discard some of her old canvases stored in her home, 
she put them out one day with the refuse. When the 
wagon came around, she observed the refuse col- 
lector from her window. He studied each canvas 
carefully. The pictures he liked he put, one by one, 
under the cushion of his seat. The others landed 
abruptly on the junk pile. 

Ruth Grotenrath has done murals for public 
buildings. Merle Hoesly is a sculptor and painter. 
Dorothy Meredith and Stella Harlos both are well 
known for their work in ceramics and weaving as 
well as painting. Miss Harlos instructs in design at 
the Layton Art School in Milwaukee, where she 
came from Milwaukee-Downer College. 


The wife of Sculptor Sidney N. Bedore — Anna 
Lou Matthews Bedore—is an artist with many 
prizes to her credit. Examples of her work are in 
a number of public buildings. 

Laura Aldrich Neese, a member of an early Beloit 
family, has done some interesting portrait work and 
any number of Arizona water colors. Whatever she 
derives from her work financially, she gives to Beloit 
College, of which she is a trustee. 

Anna Milo Upjohn, a portrait painter and writer, 
had her sketches of European children exhibited in 
the Layton Art Gallery in 1922. A graduate of 
Kemper Hall in 1887, Anna Upjohn has had nu- 
merous decorations for distinguished European serv- 
ice with the Red Cross. Artist Edith Jane Bacon was 
a member of the Kemper Hall faculty for a number 
of years, and Agnes Harrison Lincoln, who is now 
on this faculty, has exhibited and taken prizes in the 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee Art Institutes. She has 
exhibited in other important galleries throughout 
the country and has had one man shows in New 
York and Boston. 

The founder-director of the Layton Art School is 
Charlotte Russell Partridge. The associate director 
is Miriam Frink. Miss Partridge founded the Layton 
school in 1920 after she had headed the art depart- 
ment at Milwaukee-Downer. The Layton Art League, 
started by Mrs. Malcolm Whyte in 1934, is com- 
posed of friends of the school who interest them- 


selves in student welfare, equipment, and scholar- 
ships, and undertake to raise money for these pur- 
poses. One who has given outstanding support to 
Layton and to the arts in general is Miss Paula 
Uihlein of Milwaukee. 

The Layton gallery is reputed to have the finest 
and largest collection of paintings in Wisconsin. The 
gallery has been an important medium, together 
with the Milwaukee Art Institute, for bringing art- 
ists’ work to the attention of the public. 

The Milwaukee Art Institute has been especially 
fortunate in its volunteer support. Miss Gertrude 
Peulicher as chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee has done an efficient job of promoting the 
institute’s interests and services. She headed a mem- 
bership drive which succeeded in almost doubling 
the number of annual members on the lists. Mrs. 
Charles Zadok ably heads the institute’s exhibition 
committee, also as a volunteer. 

Among rural artists, Elizabeth Nolan of Wauke- 
sha, Lois Ireland of Waunakee, Rachel Grimm of 
Sun Prairie, Ruth Obbelode of the Swiss country, 
and Iris Furman Tellefson of Oshkosh are some of 
those of note. 

A Wisconsin name distinguished in a different 
kind of artistic endeavor was that of Annette Hoyt 
Flanders, landscape architect. 


* * * 


Wisconsin women also have turned much of their 
cultural attention to the literary arts. The contents 
of almost all the small town weeklies in the state 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century reveal 
the literary interest, if not the talent, of Wisconsin 
women. 

Most of the earliest women writers, whose work 
reached out beyond their immediate locale, wrote 
sentimental and romantic little poems and novels, 
quite in keeping with the popular literary produc- 
tions of the day. There were nature poets, such as 
Helen A. Mannville and her daughter Marian Mann- 
ville Pope, who called the attention ‘of their read- 
ers to the seasons of spring, summer, fall, and winter. 
Many of them took their readers on a botanical tour 
of the state, noting: with aplomb such things as the 
pussywillow: 

I’m a little pussy-willow 
And.I come out in the spring 
Like a puffy kind of pillow 
Never good for anything.” 


“Louis H. Pammel, Some Reminiscences of LaCrosse and 
Vicinity (LaCrosse, 1928), 69-70. 
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Mrs. Mannville had a collection of her poems, 
Heart Echoes, published in New York in 1878.” 
Hattie Tyng Griswold was more versatile in her 
efforts, and more typical of the interested literary 
woman of the state, for besides turning out the 


usual volume of poetry with the typical title of 


Apple Blossoms, she wrote several girls’ stories, try- 
ing to help boys and girls get mental pictures of 
what they read. She wrote voluminously for the 
various women’s causes of the day — temperance, 
health, and charity. She also was one of the first 
writers to call attention to the fertile field of the 
Wisconsin frontier.” Another who dealt with pio- 
neer Wisconsin was Eliazbeth Gates, author of Tales 
of the Western Land. She was married to Norman 
Richmond, who is said to have built the first paper 
mill in the Fox River Valley. Of course, as was 
mentioned in a previous chapter, Juliette Kinzie 
gave an excellent picture of “fort” life in her book 
Wau-Bun. 

Elizabeth Farnsworth Mears, mother of Helen 
Mears, another writer in the typical romantic style, 
has been acknowledged as the first Wisconsin writer 
to publish a volume of verse. Her play, “Black 
Hawk,” was one of the first, if not the first, early 
dramas by a Wisconsin author to attract attention 
throughout the state. It was successfully produced 
in the larger cities.” 

Alice Arnold Crawford, who was born in Fond 
du Lac in 1850, attracted nationwide attention with 
both her prose and poetry. Her work, which was 
deeply religious, was accepted by leading periodicals 
of the country such as Harper’s Weekly.” It dealt 
mostly with the idea that joy inevitably follows sor- 
row. Miss Crawford died at the immature age of 24. 
Mary A. Phinney Stansbury, a member of one of 
the largest classes at Lawrence in 1859, was known 
as a talented writer of poetry. 

Susa Villetta Humes of Oshkosh, who was married 
to John Sturtevant in 1864, was a poet, novelist, 
and teacher. After her life as a teacher at the Sol- 
diers’ Orphans Home, Mary E. Buell turned to poetry 
and other writing. 

Adelaide Crapsey was a distinguished poet of the 
Jate nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. She 
was an authority on English metrics and the in- 
ventor of the cinquain. 


* * * 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


But the best known of all of Wisconsin's women 
| poets in the late nineteenth century was Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Her romanticism and sentimentality, which 
leave little impression on the critics of today, made 
her the Edgar Guest of her day. 

Ella Wheeler was born November 5, 1850, in the 
village of Johnstown in Rock County—not in 
Johnstown Center as often stated. Her parents, Mar- 
cus and Sarah Pratt Wheeler, with three older chil- 
dren, had followed “Grandser”’ Pratt from Vermont 
in 1849. 

All of Ella’s thirty-four years in Wisconsin were 
spent in this community. She attended the district 
school— now called the Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
School —and one term at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, but this she called “a waste of time.” 

Before she was ten she had written a novel, Minnie 
Tighthand, for her playmates. Her first verses, in 
praise of temperance, were aptly called “Drops of 
Water.” In 1882 she wrote “Maurine.” A short 
poem, ‘Solitude,’ was destined to become her most 
famous. This begins with the often-quoted lines: 


“Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone... .” 


Financial success came to her with the publishing 
of Poems of Passion. A Chicago publisher rejected 
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the book as ‘immoral,’ which meant a sellout when 
it was bought in 1883 by another publisher. In 
two years, 60,000 copies were sold. 

In 1884 Ella Wheeler married Robert M. Wilcox, 
a silversmith, and went to live in the east. When she 
was sent to Europe to poetize the death of Queen 
Victoria she gained international fame and was hailed 
as poet laureate of the American press. After tour- 
ing army camps in Europe during the first World 
War, she died in 1919. 

It was said of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, “The art of 
being kind was her religion and she lived it every 
day.’:*° 

Contemporary women poets include Jessica Pow- 
ers, now Sister Miriam at the Carmelite Convent in 
Milwaukee, and Clara Catherine Prince, who, as 
well as being a poet in her own right, founded and 
has edited for thirty years the American Poetry 
Magazine of the American Literary Association. The 
magazine has been the medium for the publishing of 
some of the work of the country’s great and near- 
great poets. Still others of the present day recog- 
nized for their poetry are Phebe Jewell Nichols 
(Mrs. Angus F. Lookaround), Myrta Abbott Lange, 
Maude V. Dickinson, Dora Mielke Pernot, Emily 
Sprague Wurl, Alice Phelps Rider, Edith M. San- 
ders, Anne C. Rose, Edna K. Meudt, Grace Veeder, 
Bessie Heth, Elizabeth Wiley, Dorothy Konrad, 
Eleanor Voswinkel, Margaret Lohr, Aliceburton 
Hackett, Louise Leighton, Ellen Shuart, and Ivy 
Riggs Shinn. 

* * * 

One of the early historical women writers was 
scholarly Emma Helen Blair, who, after twenty years 
of journalistic work in Milwaukee, joined the library 
staff of the State Historical Society. In this capacity 
she edited historical state documents. In 1894 she 
resigned the position to assist the Wisconsin histo- 
rian, Reuben Gold Thwaites, in compiling and edit- 
ing the monumental seventy-two volume Jesuit Re- 
lations. These were the documents, papers, and let- 
ters concerning the travels and explorations of Jesuit 
missionaries in New France from 1610 to 1791. 
Other work she did independently, including the 
editing of a collection of original documents on the 
Philippine Islands." 
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The most important woman historical scholar that 
Wisconsin produced for the twentieth century was 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, who was born in Milwaukee 
and did all of her work within the state. She was 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 
1897 and received her doctor’s degree from the 
university in 1901. Later she taught history at the 
university and served on the staff of the State Histori- 
cal Society. After working with Reuben Gold Thwaites 
on a number of publications dealing with the early 
settlement of the Upper Ohio, she turned to docu- 
mentary history of early Wisconsin and the North- 
west. One of her most capable studies was her 
French Regime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, 
published by the State Historical Society in 1925. 
Miss Kellogg was the first and only woman to be 
elected to the post of president of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. She held honorary 
degrees from the University of Wisconsin and Mar- 
quette University. She was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society of England. 


Susan Burdick Davis is another historian of note. 
In fact, Miss Davis, who was born on her grand- 
father’s farm eight miles out of Janesville, is notable 
in a number of fields. In 1925 she came to the 
University of Wisconsin for graduate work in speech 
and taught in the speech department. In 1926 she 
was appointed assistant dean of women, in charge of 
freshman women, a position she held until 1941. 
During the past two years she has served as part- 
time counsellor at the university Truax project. Her 
work as an historian shows up in her books, which 
include Wisconsin Lore for Boys and Girls; Old 
Forts and Real Folks; Our Wisconsin, a Pageant; 
and The Student Veteran’s Wife. 


Lillian May Wilson, with a doctors degree from 
Johns Hopkins University, is the author of several 
ancient history treatises. 

Irma E. Hochstein, who was with the State His- 
torical Society of recent years, is now the law librarian 
for the Security Council in Washington. The Wis- 
consin Centennial celebration has enlisted the co- 
operation of an able and active staff of women at 
the Historical Society in Madison, including Miss 
Alice E. Smith, head of research; Miss Lillian Krue- 
ger, associate editor of the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History; and Dora Drews, Ruth H. Davis, Dorothy 
Park, Ruth Hayward, Mary T. Ryan, Mrs. Letta 
Bascom, and Elaine Smedal. 


Over at Fort Atkinson, Zida Caswell Ivey has been 


the director of the Dwight Foster Historical Museum 
since 1933. Mrs. Ivey also is known as a writer of 
verse and as an artist. 


* * * 


The number of women in the state who listed 
their occupations completely in the writing cate- 
gory, either as authors, editors, or reporters, rose 
from 94 in 1910 to 313 in 1940. 

To a woman goes the credit for producing the 
first published Wisconsin novel, at least the first 
about which anything is known. She was Ella 
Augustus Giles and her book in 1875 was Bachelor 
Ben. 

That writer, man or woman, who can most truly 
be said to be a Wisconsin writer of national fame, 
is Zona Gale. Miss Gale was born in Portage in 
August, 1874, and lived out almost her entire life 
in the state. She attended the public schools in 
Portage and Wayland Academy in Beaver Dam. 

At the age of seven she had written and illustrated 
a book of fiction and verse. When she was 12 years 
old she had a poem published in a local newspaper; 
at 13 she wrote a novel; when in high school she 
wrote a play; and at 16 she wrote a story for the 
In 1895 she was 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin, and 
four years later received her master’s degree from 
the university. In later years the university gave 
her an honorary degree. 


Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 


Like many other writers, Miss Gale began her 
writing career on a newspaper, being one of the 
first women reporters in the state. She worked for 
both the Milwaukee Evening Wausconsin and the 
Milwaukee Journal, and then went east and worked 
on the New York Evening World. At this time she 
also began writing short stories for magazines. In 
1911 she received the $1,000 prize awarded by the 
Delineator. It was her desire to write fiction and 
her admiration for Ella Wheeler Wilcox that de- 
cided her to go back to Portage and write her first 
novel, When I Was a Little Girl. Many of her 
novels are flavored with the small town atmosphere, 
of which her own home town was typical. With 
the hand of a master she portrayed the frustrations 
of small town life. 

Although Miss Gale had a certain gift for local 
color and for character, her chief characteristic was a 
somewhat unashamed sentimentality. She once de- 


18 13th United States Census, 4:148-151; 14th Census, 4:124; 
15th Census, 4:1756; 16th Census, Vol. 3, Part 5, 981. 


scribed the small town as “a place where one can 
find plenty of leisure, where people talk about their 
gardens, where children have a place in the home, 
where the members of the family come into intimate 
contact with each other and where there is not that 
air of breathlessness that plants one impression on 
top of another so fast that all are lost.” 


Probably her best known work is Miss Lulu Bett, 
published in 1920, the dramatization of which won 
for her the Pulitzer Prize. Some of her other works 
include Romance Island, 1906; Friendship Village, 
1908; Mothers to Men, 1911; Birth, 1918; and 
Peace in Friendship Village, 1919. 

Miss Gale did not confine her activities in the 
state solely to writing. For some time she took an 
active part in Wisconsin politics, campaigning for 
Robert M. LaFollette and later for his son. She was 
a regent of the University of Wisconsin for several 
years, and established the Zona Gale Scholarships 
for the aid of young writers. She was chairman of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission and a par- 
ticularly ardent, if idealistic, worker for the cause 
of international peace. 

Another writer of widespread fame, who has been 
claimed by the state of Wisconsin as one of its own, 
is Edna Ferber. Born in Kalamazoo, Michigan, in 
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1887, the daughter of storekeepers, she was brought 
to Appleton in early childhood. She was educated in 
the public schools and in Ryan High School, from 
which she was graduated. Like Zona Gale, she 
began her writing career as a reporter, working first 
for the Appleton Crescent. Later she was employed 
by the Milwaukee Journal and subsequently by the 
Chicago Tribune. 

To an extent, Edna Ferber’s poor health was re- 
sponsible for her writing of fiction. She interrupted 
her newspaper career to go back to Appleton to rest 
but instead produced her first book, Dawn O’Hara, in 
1911. This is drawn on her Milwaukee newspaper 
days. Other of her early books are Fanny Herself, 
1917, which is autobiographical, The Girls, 1921, 
and So Big, one of her most outstanding novels 
which won the Pulitzer Prize in 1924. Her later 
books are typified by the highly successful best 
seller, Saratoga Trunk. Come and Get It is a robust 
story of lumbering in northern Wisconsin. A Pecul- 
iar Treasure tells of her experiences as a small girl 
in Appleton. She has also been a successful play- 
wright, working in collaboration with George S. 
Kaufman to produce such hits as “Dinner at Eight,” 
1932, and “Stage Door,’ 1936. 

William Allen White paid Edna Ferber deserved 
tribute when he said, “The historian will find no 
better picture of America in the first three decades 
of this century than Edna Ferber has drawn.” 


* * * 


Jessica Nelson North, in private life Mrs. Reed 
Inness MacDonald, born in Madison and graduated 
from Lawrence College, has had an outstanding 
career. She has edited Poetry Magazine and te- 
ceived both the John Reed Memorial and Friends 
of American Writers Awards. She is the author of 
A Prayer Rug, 1923; The Long Leash, 1928; Arden 
Acres, 1935; Morning in the Land, 1942; and Din- 
ner Party, 1943. 

Helen White of the University of Wisconsin, an 
unusually able writer, will be discussed in a succeed- 
ing chapter. Gertrude Taylor Slaughter of Madison is 
a noted author. Her history, Frederick the Magnifi- 
cent, is an authoritative story of the life and times 
of Frederick II, the Sicilian monarch of the eleventh 
century. Mrs. Slaughter traveled extensively gather- 
ing material for her work and making photographs 
of many of the places mentioned. 


19H. Russell Austin, ““The Wisconsin Story,” The Milwaukee 


Journal, March 11, 1948. 


There are a number of lesser known but able 
women literary figures with Wisconsin identifica- 
tion. Honore Willsie Morrow was born in Iowa 
but came to Madison as a child. She was educated 
in the Madison public schools and attended the 
University of Wisconsin, graduating in 1902. Her 
first efforts were in the field of magazine short stories. 
Her first book, Heart of the Desert, appeared in 
1913. Still Jim, published two years later, attracted 
wide attention. Three of her novels have dealt with 
the Lincoln administration during the Civil War. 


Another writer was Margery Bodine Latimer of 
Portage, whose work, upon her first publication in 
1928, gained national attention. Death cut short her 
career in 1932 when she was only 33. Other writers 
— past and present — include Gladys Tabor, Kath- 
erine Carson, Olive Carruthers, Margaret Ashmun, 
Eleanor Green, Elizabeth Frances Corbett, Elizabeth 
Carver Jordan, Eleanor Mercien Kelly, and Sister 
Mary Madeleva. 


After instructing in the department of English at 
the University of Wisconsin, Margaret Ashmun 
moved to New York City in 1912 to engage in lit- 
erary work. Her novel most widely acclaimed by the 
critics is The Lake. The scene of this book is laid 
in the Waupaca Chain o’ Lakes where she grew up. 
Her most popular books for young people are those 
of the Isabel Carlton series. Eleanor Green, Mil- 
waukee born and now a resident of Portage, has 
written The Hill, Pastoral, and Ariadne Spinning. 
Elizabeth Corbett was reared at the Wisconsin Sol- 
diers’ home in Milwaukee where her father was an 
official. Her novel Out at the Soldiers’ Home recalls 
this setting. The best known of her scores of books 
are the Mrs. Meigs novels and a series, The Graper 
Girls, for young girls. 

Elizabeth Jordan is a native of Milwaukee. For 
thirteen years she was editor of Harper’s Bazaar and 
for another five years adviser to Harper and Brothers. 
Mrs. Warren’s Son is her most recent novel, pub- 
lished in 1944. Three Rousing Cheers, her auto- 
biography, appeared in 1938. Besides many novels, 
she did a play, “The Lady From Oklahoma.” Maureen 
Daly of Fond du Lac won the Dodd Mead prize on 
her novel Seventeenth Summer in 1943. 


Milwaukee-born Eleanor Mercien Kelly is the 
daughter of early settlers. Although endowed with 
literary talents, she did not capitalize on them 
until 1917. Her husband became very ill, and Mrs. 
Kelly saw the need to market her work. Having 
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traveled extensively through Spain, Hungary, France, 
the Balearic Islands, and the Caribbean, she used 
these backgrounds for her books. Among her works 
are Toya the Unlike, 1913; Kildares of the Storm, 
1916; The Mansion House, 1923; Arabesque, 1933; 
and Mixed Company, 1936. 

Eleanor Sawyer Chase of Oshkosh is the author 
of Pennagon Place and other novels. Ethel Rockwell 
of Madison is prominently identified with pageant 
writing. 

Mary Katharine Reely is the author of The Blue 
Mittens, a children’s book with a Wisconsin setting. 
She also has done several one act plays. Former 
Milwaukeean Marguerite Henry wrote a prize win- 
ning juvenile book entitled Justin Morgan Had 
a Horse. Laura Ingalls Wilder did The Little 
House in the Big Woods about her childhood near 
Lake Pepin. A Milwaukee teacher, Charlotte Ross 
Peck, has done eight books of interpretive rhythms 
for kindergartens. 

Other contemporary writers in the state include 
Anne Powers (Mrs. Harold Schwartz), and Tanya 
West (Mrs. Lee Olson), both of Milwaukee; 
Madge Jenison of Kenosha; and Ellen Lenore Mina- 
han, a school teacher, who has written a colorful 
account of life in northern Wisconsin in End of the 
Corduroy. ; 


* * * 


In the musical history of Wisconsin no name 
meets with more popular response than that of 
Carrie Jacobs Bond. Who does not know “The End 
of a Perfect Day,” “Just A-Wearyin’ for You,” and 
“I Love You Truly’? She was born at Janesville 
in 1862. 

The story of Mrs. Bond’s life “cannot help but 
inspire pity for her misfortunes and admiration for 
her fortitude.” In 1869 her father, Dr. Hannibal 
Jacobs, died. The family’s financial condition, which 
had been stable, deteriorated rapidly. 

While still hardly more than a child, Carrie en- 
tered into an ill-considered marriage. The marriage 
was soon dissolved, but a son, who was christened 
Frederic, was born to the couple. Then when she 
was about 25 Carrie was married to Dr. Frank Lewis 
Bond, an admirer whom she had known even before 
her earlier marriage. With him and her son she 
moved to Iron River, Michigan. 

Almost six years of happiness followed. Besides 
being a wife and mother, Mrs. Bond found time for 
poetry and music. Sometimes she would go into the 


woods near the town and think out the verses of a 
song. Often melodies would come to her to fit the 
words. She told later in her life that the way she 
composed was “to listen for melodies with her inner 
eat and, when she heard them, to write them down 
as rapidly as possible.” 
~ But her happy years in Iron River were to end 
without warning. One day Dr. Bond was brought 
home helpless after a fall on an icy street. He was 
in agony for days. His wife held fast to the hope that 
he would recover, but he himself had no illusions. 

“My darling, this is death,” he told her. 

Mrs. Bond was faced at this point with the neces- 
sity of supporting herself and her son, although she 
had been trained to nothing that offered much pros- 
pect of sufficient remuneration. 

She went to Chicago to find work. It was heart- 
breakingly hard. She painted china, she sewed, she 
rented rooms. Sometimes there was only bread to eat. 


In the meantime she had been wondering whether 
her gift for verse and melody was not, after all, the 
only thing that held even slight promise of relieving 
herself and her son from their grinding poverty. 
Finally the little songs that she had composed in 
happier times she tried to exchange for bread, but 
publishers were indifferent. One of them, more gen- 
erous or more reckless than the rest, offered her $35 
for eleven songs. 

Then she hit upon the idea of publishing her 
songs herself. A printer was found who was willing 
to extend her credit. She publicized her songs by 
singing them before small gatherings in friends’ 
homes and before larger ones in clubs and assem- 
blies. She opened the first Bond shop for the sale of 
her songs in her own home. 

Gradually things grew slightly better — or seemed 
to. The demand for the songs, while not great, was 
fairly steady and showed promise of increasing. Then 
one sad day Mrs. Bond insisted that the kindly 
printer who had been giving her credit figure out 
what she owed him. It came to $1,500 — more than 
she had in the world. 

For perhaps the only time in her life Mrs. Bond 
decided to give up the fight. She went to a rest home. 
“I tell you frankly I have come to you to die,” she 
said to the proprietress. She sent for a friend, a 
businessman, and explained that she was leaving 
some songs that somebody sometime might want to 
buy. What did he think of these and of her little 
shoestring publishing business as a legacy, she asked. 
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He declared that in his opinion the business was 
worth about $9,000. The astonished Mrs. Bond 
heard him ask whether she would sell him a piece 
of the business. 

That ended the composet’s stay in the rest home 
and it virtually ended her financial worries. She 
moved the Bond shop to Michigan avenue in Chi- 
cago. She traveled to California and acquainted a 
wider public with her songs, and she gradually 
found herself becoming a national figure. The pop- 
ularity of “I Love You Truly” and “Just A-Wearyin’ 
for You” mounted. With the publication of “The 
End of a Perfect Day” she was well on her way to 
becoming a best seller. 

Mrs. Bond fell in love with California and she 
and her son, who was associated with her in the 
publishing business, settled down there. A new and 
happy life began. 

During her last years her special delight was the 
garden of her Hollywood home. Deeply religious, 
she thought of “death as the opening of a portal 
which would reveal the road home.” Mrs. Bond died 
December 28, 1946, at the age of 84.” 


* * * 


Nationally known concert artists produced in Wis- 
consin include Lucille Meusel of Green Bay; Luella 
Chilson Melius of Appleton, first coloratura soprano 
to sing with the Paris Grand Opera; and May Peter- 
son of Oshkosh. Appleton residents recall one occa- 
sion when Luella Melius was soloist with the Law- 
rence College Glee Club and Edna Ferber a reader 
on the same program. Alice Schad is a well known 
singer and so is mezzo soprano Helen Ornstein 
Beatty, formerly with the Chicago Opera and Cin- 
cinnati Summer Opera Companies. 

Pianists of note include Margaret Dee, a Milwau- 
kee child prodigy; Irma Schenuit Hall, Elizabeth 
Buehler, Louise Carpenter, Georgia Hall Quick, 
Henrietta Mortenson, and Mrs. Edwin Thompson. 
Harriet Ware is the dean among women composers 
in the state. Edna Frida Pietsch and Marie Seuel 
Holst are both composers and concert pianists. An- 
other concert pianist is Laura Stroud Bartsch. Guila 
Bustabo is a concert violinist. 

The Endres sisters of Madison are well known for 
their musical ability. Marie Endres is a violinist, 
conductor, and teacher; Olive Endres is a composer 
and pianist; and Emma Endres is a concert pianist. 


20 All of the material on Mrs. Bond taken from the story by 
Edward Barry, “Sorrow Inspired Her Songs,’ Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, March 30, 1947. 


There are many splendid teachers among the 
women musicians of the state. Helene Stratman 
Thomas of the University of Wisconsin is one of 
them. Clara Bloomfield and Florence Bettray Kelley 
are others. Pearl Brice teaches violin and Verna Lean 
and Adele Strohmeyer Dunsmore, voice. Lorna War- 
field is the head of the Civic Opera Company in 
Milwaukee. 

Beatrice Perham Krone, Winogene Kirchner, 
Clementine Malek, Marie Strassen, Magda Schmidt 
Tetzlaff, Beatrice Hagen, Kristine Guhlaughson, 
Mildred Stanke, Lillian Rahn, Anite Hankewitz, 
Sister M. Theophane, Clementine Meek, and Mrs. 
Paul Benzinger are other names that are making 
musical history for Wisconsin. 

Mrs. A. Woodward Moore, a musician in her 
own right, is also known for her assistance to 
Rasmus B. Anderson in his work on Norse literature. 


* * * 


An excellent influence in the musical world is 
the Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs organized 
to encourage musical education and develop high 
musical standards. A scholarship fund is maintained 
to help talented young musicians develop their 
ability. Young artists’ auditions with monetary 
awards are held annually and so are junior competi- 
tive festivals. 

In radio the federation has received commenda- 
tion for its “Starring Young Wisconsin Artists” over 
WTMJ; its “Career for Youth” over WCLO; and 
its monthly educational broadcast on the Home- 
makers’ Hour over WHA. The federation is partic- 
ularly interested in getting a supervisor of music 
into the state department of education for the pur- 
pose of guidance in public school music. 

Mrs. Herbert Stapleton of Milwaukee was the 
founder and first state president of the federation. 
The present leader is Mrs. Ronald Arthur Dougan 
of Beloit, who also is serving as chairman of the 
fine arts committee for Wisconsin’s 1948 Centénnial 
celebration. Mrs. Dougan has done extensive and 
valuable work in musical research. 

Other names that have loomed large in the fed- 
eration roster include Mrs. Frank Wilford of Beloit; 
Mrs. H. L. Miller and Almere Scott of Madison; 
Elizabeth Bentliff of Ripon; Mrs. C. L. Hawley of 
Waukesha; Mrs. C. W. Atherton of Rochester; Bertha 
Kingholz of Manitowoc; and Mrs. Henry Lotter, 
Catherine Pennil Mead, Mrs. Charles E. McLenegen, 
and Maude Haben Luck, all of Milwaukee. Both 
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Mrs. Stapleton and Mrs. Miller served as officers 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 


* * * 


So also the show business has enlisted feminine 
interest and participation. In a Milwaukee attic in 
1909 Laura Case Sherry organized the Wisconsin 
Players, often spoken of as “the best little theater 
group in the United States.” 

Mrs. Sherry was born at Prairie du Chien. Whether 
it was the pleasant old world atmosphere of the town 
or the people, some of whom are of French Indian 
descent, Prairie du Chien made a deep impression 
on the young poetess and future actress. In her 
later years, she wrote a book of poems, Old. Prairie 
du Chien, which was published in Paris in 1931. 

After attending the University of Wisconsin and 
Northwestern University, she tried her hand at act- 
ing, directing dramatic productions, and working as 
a drama critic. Not only was she the founder and 
director of the Wisconsin Players at Milwaukee, 
but also a correspondent and feature writer for the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. Previous to these activities she 
had been an actress with the Henry Miller, Richard 
Mansfield, Beerbohm Tree, and Georgia Broadhurst 
stock companies. Later she was the drama critic 
for the Milwaukee Journal, and the assistant editor 
of the Playbook and the Milwaukee Arts Monthly. 
She also was a co-producer of the play Crime and 
Punishment, presented in New York City. 

Lynn Fontanne, the celebrated actress, often is 
identified with Wisconsin through her Milwaukee 
born husband, Alfred Lunt. Their farm is in Wau- 
kesha County. 

Fola LaFollette and Uta Hagen of Madison, and 
Lenore Ulrich of Milwaukee each have made a repu- 
tation back of the footlights. Fola LaFollette, al- 
though married to the New York playwright, George 
Middleton, has retained her maiden name throughout 
her life. Most of her active stage career has been 
spent with small stock companies. One of her more 
important New York roles was in her husband’s 
one-act play, Tradition, produced by the Woman 
Suffrage Party and presented January 23, 1913. Nor 
has Miss LaFollette confined her activity to the 
stage, because she has worked in politics and under- 
taken to write the biography of her father. 

After years in stock, Lenore Ulrich made her first 


New York City appearance at the Princess Theater — 


on October 20, 1915, and later played Dorothy | 


Ormsby in “The Mark of the Beast” at the Lyceum 


Theater in New York. She continued on the stage 
until 1935. From 1927 to 1934 she wrote dia- 
logues for films in Hollywood, one of which was for 
the film “Great Expectations.” 


Angna Enters, a Wisconsin product, has earned 
for herself a reputation in four arts. She is a well 
known mime; she is an attist with one woman shows 
in both European and American museums to her 
credit; she is a motion picture scenarist; and the 
author of a self illustrated portrait, “Silly Girl.” 

Margaret H’Doubler has gained distinction as the 
organizer and administrator of a dance course at the 
University of Wisconsin. The university, inciden- 
tally, is the first school of higher education to offer 
a degree in a dance course. 


Margaret H’Doubler also has written a group of 
books on the dance, which now are widely used as 
textbooks for dance courses throughout the United 
States. These books include: The Dance and Its Place 
in Education, Rhythmic Form and Analysis, Dance as 
a Creative Art Form, and A Manual of Dancing. 
Miss H’Doubler is at present an associate professor 
in physical education at the University of Wisconsin. 


* * * 


_ In radio Hildegarde Loretta Sell of New Holstein, 
singer and supper club entertainer known simply as 
Hildegarde, was the first American singer to obtain 
a British Broadcasting contract. Bernadine Flynn of 
Madison (Sade of “Vic and Sade’), and Agnes 
Moorehead, the star of “Calamity Jane,” are headline 
radio actresses. Miss Moorehead, who has had out- 
standing success on the stage and in the movies as 
well as in radio, taught at the Central High School 
in Soldiers’ Grove while working for her master’s 
degree. Her father, Dr. John H. Moorehead, was a 
Presbyterian minister in nearby Reedsburg. Viola 
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Schmitz (Viola Smith) of Mount Calvary has made 
a national reputation playing drums and other in- 
struments on Phil Spitalny’s “Hour of Charm.” 

Nancy Grey of the Milwaukee Journal Radio 
Station WTMJ is a well known commentator. She 
started in 1932, convinced that she could give Wis- 
consin women what they wanted to hear. A more 
recent commentator who has developed a large fol- 
lowing in the women’s field is Carla, also heard over 
Station WTMJ. Mary Ann LeMay is WISN’s Ann 
Leslie. Ever since she clumped around in her moth- 
er’s high heels, she has been interested in dramatics 
and subsequently radio. For ten years through her 
“Scrapbook” she has been broadcasting twice a day 
to the women of the Milwaukee area. 

Aline Hazard has made the Homemakers’ Hour 
a popular program on WHA at Madison. She be- 
came associated with radio back in 1933 as an 
announcer for WHA. Under her direction, the 
Home Program has received several national awards 
for excellence. 

In 1937 Doris MacPherson returned to Madison 
from work with NBC and CBS in Chicago and New 
York to become women’s program director of Radio 
Station WIBU. Recently in addition to this responsi- 
bility she assumed the position of women’s program 
director for WIBU’s FM station — WWCEF. 

Esther Hotten started her radio career with WHA 
as an engineer. Last fall she became women’s pro- 
gram director for new Radio Station WKOW at 
Madison. 

In the movies, feminine Wisconsin names include 
Gilda Gray of the silent films; Gale Sondergaard, 
daughter of a University of Wisconsin professor; 
and Carole Landis, who was born Frances Ridste of 
Fairchild. Her untimely death in July, 1948, made 
headlines. 
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“Che Meeting Will Please Come to Order” 


“WE HAVE HEARD, to weariness, of the ‘Sphere of 
Woman’ ...a modest, retired one, hidden from the 
evil world by her fireside, where, with quiet, beauti- 
ful patience, she shall rear her children and obey and 
please her lord. Under this situation we have grown 
not only weary, but rebellious, and have come out 
in this nineteenth century to declare that we have as 
much right to dwell in the sunlight and make a 
noise as our brother man.” 

Miss Mary Mortimer, principal of the Milwaukee 
Female College, voiced this opinion in preface to the 
report of the committee on organization for the 
Woman’s Club of Wisconsin. The meeting was held 
October 14, 1876, in the drawing room of Mrs. 
Alexander Mitchell’s Milwaukee home. 

Miss Mortimer’s opinion led directly into the first 
article of the proposed constitution of the new club: 


“The object of this club shall be primarily to 
elevate and purify our civilization. As a means 
toward this end, it shall seek to excite women to 
intellectual and moral culture, and also to a careful 
study of the practical arts of our common life.” 


Little time elapsed between meetings. On October 
26, 1876, with thirty ladies present, the club was 
duly organized. Mrs. Mitchell was elected president 
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of the Woman’s Club of Wisconsin, the first wom- 
an’s club of size in the state. Mrs. W. L. Page and 
Mrs. William Pitt Lynde were made the vice-presi- 
dents, with Miss Mortimer as secretary and Mrs. 
J. H. Warner, treasurer. 

Shortly after its founding, the club had a piece 
of good fortune. Gen. Henry M. Robert of parlia- 
mentary law fame, author of Robert’s Rules of Order, 
was stationed in Milwaukee. He consented to give 
a course on parliamentary tactics to the new woman’s 
club members, not yet versed in such procedures. 

It was the heyday of “papers.” Members worked 
diligently producing treatises on art, etchings, and 
Oriental literature. A debate was an innovation. 


“Does the exclusive attention paid to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual side of woman in our high 
schools and colleges tend to dwarf by comparison the 
womanly side . . . love of home and children?” 


The subject caused so much discussion that the club 


voted to meet again the next day and keep on 
talking. 


* * * 


During these early years there was one problem 
that constantly confronted the club. This was, where 


-to meet? How this problem was solved is the saga 
of Milwaukee’s Athenaeum. 

It was suggested that a stock company of women 
should be formed — the stock to be owned entirely 
by women — the whole project managed by women. 
One thousand shares at $25 each were to be sold 
only to members of the Woman’s Club of Wiscon- 
sin and a few carefully selected friends. The money 
thus obtained was to be used to erect a building, 
primarily to furnish suitable rooms for the Woman’s 
Club, but with a large and beautiful ballroom, dress- 
ing rooms, and reception halls, to be rented for enter- 
tainments, lectures, and musicales, to bring in a sufh- 
cient income to pay for the upkeep of the building. 

It was a very precarious and daring enterprise for 
women to embark upon, as pointed out by Mary A. 
_ Mariner in her history of the club, but it was a 
level headed and far seeing group of women who 
headed the undertaking. They had articles of asso- 
ciation prepared in October, 1886, discussed them, 
approved them, and signed them. Thus was born the 
first stock company of women in the world. The name 
selected for the building was “Athenaeum.” The 
whole enterprise naturally attracted a great deal of 
attention and publicity. 

The names of the women who signed those articles 
of association represented most of the civic minded 
women of Milwaukee of this early period. They were 
to continue prominent in the life of the growing 
city for a number of years to come. Martha E. Fitch, 
Clara B. Mason, Caroline Metcalf, Ellen M. H. 
Peck, Osia Jane Hiles, Elizabeth A. Button, Harriet L. 
Cramer, and Laura B. Chapman were some of the 
signers. The others were Julia L. Chaffee, Frances E. 
Field, Frances Flint, Anna S. Colby, Anna B. Camp, 
Annie M. Miller, Elizabeth L. Greene, Margaret W. 
Allis, and Amanda L. Aiken. 

The present site of the Athenaeum was purchased 
for $9,400. Plans for a building to cost $14,000 
“exclusive of gas fixtures” were finally accepted. A 
beautiful reception given by the board of directors 
was the formal opening of the building December 
9, 1888. It was an outstanding social event with 
the ladies beautifully gowned their bustled 
dresses trimmed profusely with pleated ruffles, 
Ppassamenterie, and jet or cut steel beading. Jabots 
of real lace finished the tight bodices. Elaborate 
trains swept the floor. 


in 


Miss Sarah Chapman was responsible for obtain- 
ing a distinguished gift for the club, shortly after 
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the Athenaeum was opened. This is the collection of 
Toschi engravings of Corregio’s works that now hangs 
on the walls of the library. In the woman’s building 
at the Columbian Exposition in 1893 in Chicago the 
club was represented by a handsome desk carved by 
the artist Frenelli in Florence, Italy, especially for 
this purpose. The desk is still a thing of beauty 
in the Athenaeum. Also in connection with this 
World’s Fair the club gave a $500 prize for the 
best work of art produced by a Wisconsin woman. 
Helen Mears won the prize with her “Genius of 
Wisconsin.” 

Incidentally, Mrs. Eliza Salomon, wife of Gover- 
nor Salomon (1862-1864), instituted a German 
department at the Chicago World’s Fair for German 
born Wisconsin women to display their handiwork. 


* * * 


Some of the customs practised by the members 
of the Woman’s Club of Wisconsin reflect the gra- 
ciousness of living in the Victorian period. For 
instance, a new member always gave a plate, cup, 
and saucer when she joined the club. This was in 
the days when a cup of tea after the fortnightly 
lecture was the only form of club entertainment and 
the supply of china was small. The result of these 
gifts is a varied and lovely collection of china. 

In civic activity the Woman’s Club of Wisconsin 
again has a notable record. In 1908, upon the in- 
spiration of Mary McDowell of the University of 
Chicago Settlement, the club gave $500 to start a 
vacation school to provide wholesome interests for 
school children during their summer holiday period. 
Another $500 was raised by private subscription 
among the club members. 

The vacation school was so successful that the 
club gave $1,000 the following year in order that 
two such schools might be operated. So much na- 
tional publicity praising this work resulted that the 
public school system of Milwaukee was influenced to 
incorporate the idea into its regular program of 
activity. 

The Woman’s Club took the lead again in properly 
equipping the playgrounds of the Milwaukee public 
schools. It was upon the suggestion of Mrs. Howard 
Greene in 1908 that the first gift was made for this 
purpose. Miss Alice Chapman urged the club into 
juvenile protective work. Fifteen hundred dollars 
was appropriated in 1914 for two social service 
workers to start this activity in Milwaukee. 

Because of its early interest in public recreation 


the club can look with justifiable pride upon the 
splendid Milwaukee Department of Municipal Rec- 
reation and Adult Education that today is held up 
as an example throughout the country. This is 
directed by capable Dorothy Caroline Enderis who 
helped organize the department in 1912 and now 
also holds the title of assistant to the superintendent 
of the Milwaukee schools.’ 


The recreation law written in 1911 by C. G. 
Pearse, superintendent of schools in Milwaukee, with 
the aid of social workers made recreation history. It 
put the question to a vote of the people —if “yes” 
a special tax was to be levied for the support of a 
recreation program for old and young alike. The law 
also provided that the school board directors should 
be responsible for the recreation program. ‘“Recrea- 
tion is education” it was contended and should have 
the same guidance. The first Milwaukee referendum 
in 1911 approved the recreation program. 


* * * 


Even before the founding of the Woman’s Club 
of Wisconsin in 1876, charitable efforts in behalf 
of one cause and another were under way. Mrs. 
William Pitt Lynde, already mentioned as an organ- 
izer of the club, was the inspirer and founder of many 
of the noblest charities. As early as 1849 she pre- 
sided over the first benevolent society in Milwaukee, 
out of which grew the Protestant Orphan Asylum. 


In 1871 Mrs. Lynde was given a place on the 
Board of State Charities and Reform. The knowl- 
edge she acquired in this capacity of the deplorable 
condition of the poor houses of the state led her to 
call upon the women of Milwaukee to organize “the 
Local Visiting Committee for the Milwaukee County 
Public Charities and Corrections.” This committee 
provided the incentive for the Milwaukee Industrial 
School for Girls and Boys, which was organized in 
1875. In 1917 the state took over this school. It 
continued in Milwaukee until 1941. Then it was 
moved to its new buildings at Oregon, where it now 
operates as the Wisconsin School for Girls. 

The Milwaukee Home for the Friendless was 
founded in October 1867 by a small band of ladies, 
among them Mrs. Charles Catlin. It was intended to 
provide a temporary refuge for friendless and desti- 
tute women and children. In April 1873, the work 
was extended by the addition of the Young Women’s 

1 All of the material on the Woman’s Club of Wisconsin ube 


obtained from the booklet, Woman’s Club of Wisconsin — 187 
1923, by Mary A. Mariner. 
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Home to assist young women in the city whose wages 
were inadequate to meet their necessary expenses. 


Mrs. Catlin again was one of:seven women fe- 
sponsible for the founding of the Milwaukee Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in 1894. 


The history of this institution, written on the 
occasion of its golden anniversary by Margaret L. 
Welser, is a particularly significant chronicle of 
women’s contribution in the field of social welfare. 
Mrs. Welser has written: 


“In the spring. of 1893 representatives of Wis- 
consin charities gathered in Madison for a meeting 
called a ‘Conference on Charities and Corrections.’ 
Mrs. E. D. Adler and Dr. Frances Sercombe of Mil- 
waukee attended this meeting and, inspired by a 
speaker who said that one of the greatest needs in 
Wisconsin was a Children’s Hospital, they returned 
home determined to start such a hospital in Milwau- 
kee. They were soon able to interest five other women 
in their project, but the bank failures of 1893 made 
it difficult to raise the necessary funds. It was not 
until a year later that these seven women, Mrs. Carol 
Allis, Mrs. Clara Adler, Mrs. Margaret Falk, Mrs. 
Eleanor Simpson, Mrs. Laura Catlin, Dr. Frances 
Sercombe, and Miss Alice Bradley, constituting the 
board of directors, were able to rent a small frame 
house at 214 Brady street at a cost of $30 a month. 
A nurse was engaged at a salary of $25 a month, 
ten beds were bought and some equipment, but most 
of the work of making the building habitable was 
done by the women of the board and their friends. 
They hemmed the curtains, bound the blankets, and 
even scrubbed and shellacked the floors. By June, 
1894, everything was ready and on the eighteenth 
of that month the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital was 
opened to the public, the only hospital in Wiscon- 
sin maintained exclusively for children, a distinction 
it holds at the present time. 

“The opening day was a gala occasion. There were 
flowers in every room, generous checks arrived with 


notes of approval and gifts of supplies with promise - 


of more to come. The board of directors would have 
been supremely happy had not a letter appeared 
printed in the Evening Wisconsin and written by a 
Milwaukee physician who said that the Children’s 
Hospital had been started by a group of ill-advised 
women who were seeking newspaper publicity and 
they were not to be taken seriously. 

“However, these seven so-called ‘ill-advised’ wom- 
en could not allow themselves to be too discouraged 
by such a letter, for the hospital, once opened, had 
to be maintained, and there was much work to be 
done. Physicians gave generously of their time under 
the able leadership of Dr. Ralph Chandler, and the 
report given in February, 1895, showed that in the 
first ten months they had cared for 23 patients. It is 
interesting to note in that report that the bills for 
groceries, meat, and milk for all that time totalled 
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only $520, a figure made possible only because so 
much of the food was contributed by friends. The end 
of the second year showed 53 patients cared for at 
a total cost of $3,000. 

“. . . For the first time in the enlarged quarters 
it was possible to have a few private pay patients, 
although the sign hanging over the front door of 
the building read ‘Children’s Free Hospital’ until 
1915. In 1908 the total receipts from these private 
patients were $302, quite a contrast to the pay from 
patients in 1943, which was over $103,000. 

“_..In the fall of 1914 Miss Gertrude Knowlton, 
now Mrs. Oscar Lotz, a graduate nurse and trained 
social worker, came to organize a social service de- 
partment, the first medical social service department 
in Wisconsin. Under her excellent guidance this 
department grew to be a very important part of the 
hospital. Investigating the home conditions of the 
patients made it possible to give them more under- 
standing care and opened the way toward instruct- 
ing the parents in the after care of children in 
their homes. 

“In the spring of 1926 the hospital became a 
teaching institution with medical students from Mar- 
quette and Wisconsin coming for lectures and dem- 
Onstrations in the care of children, and in the fall 
of that same year the long contemplated merger 
of the Infants’ Hospital and Children’s Hospital be- 
came a fact. The Infants’ Hospital, organized in 1882, 
had been doing outstanding work in the care of 
infants under two years of age.” 


Mrs. Welser goes on to say: 


“The first hospital auxiliary was organized in 
1896 to help the hospital financially. These women 
called themselves the Surgical Ward Helpers and 
took the responsibility of providing funds for surgi- 
cal equipment and instruments. They were extremely 
successful in raising money from bazaars, sales, and 
benefits. This group disbanded in 1918. 

“The Infants Ward Association was the next aux- 
iliary to come into being. Promoted by Mrs. Mark 
Simpson in response to a call for help from the 
board of the hospital, this group started with an 
active membership of 68, three associate members, 
and two honorary members. Their object (as stated 
in their constitution) was ‘The maintaining of a 
nursemaid for the Children’s Free Hospital and pro- 
viding clothing and delicacies for the children in the 
Hospital.’ They were so successful in the first few 
years that, besides fulfilling their objective, they con- 
tributed toward a ‘Babies’ Cradle’ fund and the sup- 
port of several beds in the hospital. For 45 years 
the Infants Ward Association has supplied the chil- 
dren with fruit, jams, and jellies, and has given 
most generously of both time and money. 

“The Ideal Club had its beginning in the garden 
of one of its original nine members when, in 1900, 
they decided to give up their ‘Kensington’ fancy 
work for practical sewing for the Children’s Hos- 
pital. Meeting in the homes of its members, this 
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group started to sew garments for the patients. As 
their membership increased, so did the scope of their 
activities until now, with 16 active and 30 associate 
members, they not only continue their sewing but 
they contribute financially toward the support of a 
ward in the hospital and the orthoptic clinic in the 
out-patient department, provide gifts, Christmas trees, 
and wreaths, make a hundred dolls each year on their 
‘doll day, and, best of all, assure us that so long as 
there is a Children’s Hospital, there will be an Ideal 
Club to help. 

“Both the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital Wel- 
fare Auxiliary and the Auxiliary of Milwaukee 
Children’s Hospital (Junior Auxiliary) joined the 
auxiliary group in 1926. Two other auxiliaries which 
are no longer in existence but which gave much 
needed help to the hospital were the Linen Guild, 
which from 1905 to 1918 provided sheets, pillow 
cases, and towels; and the Sunshine Club, which 
to 1917 helped maintain the tuberculosis ward. 

“In the 50 years of the hospital’s existence there 
have been eight presidents of the board: Mrs. Frank 
Falk, Mrs. F. E. Finney, Miss Alice Bradley, Mrs. 
Charles Catlin, Mrs. Emelie Nunnemacher, Mrs. 
Jackson B. Kemper, Miss Paula Uihlein, and Mrs. 
William C. Frye.” 


Mrs. Grant Fitch, well known today as a civic 
leader and patron of the arts in Milwaukee, has 
served the Children’s Hospital for 56 years continu- 
ously, originally as a member of the board of the 
Infants’ Hospital. In 1885 Mrs. Fitch organized 
the Brown Brigade, an organization of teen age 
girls interested in charitable work. In the late 
80s she founded the Fresh Air Home on the Kil- 
bourn Farm to help care for underprivileged children. 


* * * 


Several chapters could easily be written on the 
hospital history of the state and women’s part in it. 
The Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, D.D., professor of 
Church history at St. Francis Seminary in Milwaukee, 
explains in his recent book, Daughters of Charity 
in Milwaukee: 


“The first hospitals in Wisconsin were conducted 
by the federal government in connection with mili- 
tary installations at Fort Howard, Fort Crawford, 
and Fort Winnebago. Religious organizations started 
and operated the first general hospitals in the state. 
In 1848, through the initiative of Bishop Henni, the 
Sisters of Charity took charge of St. John’s Infirmary, 
the forerunner of the present St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Milwaukee; in 1863, Milwaukee Hospital, at first 
known as Passavant Hospital, was organized by the 
Rev. W. A. Passavant, a Lutheran of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, who placed it under the care of the 
order of Protestant Deaconesses of Pennsylvania; 
and in 1875, St. Luke’s Hospital was opened at Ra- 
cine under Episcopalian auspices. 


“Hospitals as existing today are a comparatively 
recent development. The turn of the century may be 
taken as the line of demarkation between the old 
and new types of hospitalization. Before 1900 the 
care of civilian sick was a household task, a time 
when babies were born at home, and when the kitchen 
table often served for operations. Anyone who had a 
home hardly ever was nursed elsewhere. Stranded 
newcomers and local needy folks who were ill had to 
shift for themselves, rely on private charity, or were 
tended by hired caretakers in rented quarters which 
were provided for by the public authorities.” 


Under the direction of five Sisters of Charity, 
headed by Sister Felicitas, St. John’s Infirmary was 
opened in Milwaukee May 15, 1848. Notable was 
its provision for every class and creed. During its 
first decade, especially at the time of a cholera plague, 
high praise was bestowed on the Sisters for their 
service to humanity. 

St. Mary’s Hospital was incorporated March 11, 
1859, and almost immediately became renowned 
for the surgery performed there. In June of 1861 
Dr. E. B. Wolcott, already referred to as the husband 
of Dr. Laura Ross, performed a nephrectomy. This 
is the first recorded excision of a kidney in the history 
of medicine.” 

The Sisters of Charity also served through the 
founding of St. Rose’s Orphanage in 1850 and St. 
Vincent’s Infant Asylum in 1877. Among all these 
noble women who gave themselves so devotedly to 
the care of the suffering, perhaps Sister Monica and 
Sister Ursina Eline are most fondly remembered. 
Sister Monica nursed the sick for 25 years at St. 
John’s and St. Mary’s. For almost half a century 
Sister Ursina Eline was the housekeeper of St. 
Rose’s Orphanage. 

The Sacred Heart Sanitarium in Milwaukee, an- 
other important Catholic institution, was built in 
1893 and opened the following year. It is oper- 
ated by the School Sisters of St. Francis of St. 
Joseph’s Convent. 

At Racine, social welfare work was spotlighted 
even before the founding of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
1875. Mrs. C. E. Dyer, Mrs. Margaret Perine, Mrs. 
George Murray, Mrs. John F. Gould, and Mrs. 
John Tapley became the trustees in 1867 of a 
$30,000 trust fund established by the will of Mrs. 
Isaac Taylor for the founding of an orphan asylum. 
The asylum was opened in 1872 “to give the chil- 
dren under its care such instruction as will make 


eat Rey. Peter Leo Johnson, Daughters of Charity in Milwaukee, 
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them self-reliant and industrious; to surround them 
by influences which shall develop their moral char- 
acter and make them useful members of society.” 

From 1866 on, the Women’s Society of Christ 
Church at Green Bay worked for the establishment 
of an asylum for homeless and destitute persons. 
In 1874 this institution was opened and named the 
“Cadle Home” in memory of the earliest Protestant 
missionary of the region. Prominent in founding 
the home were many early Green Bay ladies, includ- 
ing Mrs. C. D. Robinson, Miss M. A. Smith, Mrs. 
E. S. Whitney, and Mrs. F. P. Irwin. 

In 1862 at Madison the Ladies Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Association had its beginning. Its charity was 
based on the motto, “Never let one in need pass 
your door without giving your mite.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Sherburn S. Merrill, the fourth president of 
the Woman's Club of Wisconsin, distinguished her- 
self even beyond her club activity. In 1895 she was 
the first woman to be elected to membership on the 
Milwaukee school board. Mrs. Merrill was born 
February 13, 1831, came to Milwaukee as a young 
woman, and soon earned a reputation as a school 
teacher. 

After her marriage to the general manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroad, she 
helped him in a secretarial capacity but also found 
time for civic participation. At the first school board 
meetings. she commented on “the men in shirt sleeves 
with their feet on the table,” but gradually, she said, 
“the feet came down and the coats were put on.” 

It was at Mrs. Merrill’s insistence that American 
flags now fly over school property. Mrs. Merrill 
lived to be 96 years old. Once asked to what she 
attributed her long life, she replied, “Eating mod- 
erately and working in my garden.” 

Mrs. Merrill has been followed on the Milwaukee 
school board by a number of other women including 
Mrs. W. W. Norris, Miss Gertrude Sherman, Mrs. 
Meta Berger, and Miss Elizabeth M. Mehan. Mrs. 
Berger was for eighteen years a member of the Mil- 
waukee board. She was a notable public servant 
in other ways, too—as a member of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin board of regents, and as a member 
of both the state board of education and state board 
of normal school regents. She fought hard for in- 
creased pay for teachers, especially women teachers. 
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8A personal letter to Mrs. 
William M. Chester, April 6, 
Chester's grandmother. 


The name of Mrs. Henry F. Whitcomb in early 
Milwaukee days was synonymous with the Boys’ 
Busy Life Club and the associated camp. Today these 
institutions are known as the Milwaukee Boys’ Club 
and Camp Whitcomb. 

It was Mrs. Whitcomb’s Plymouth Church class 
of young men that inspired her in 1887 to start the 
boys’ club, which later was governed by a working 
board that introduced the bill that brought a juvenile 
court law to Wisconsin. 

This led the club to call together the scattered 
child workers in Milwaukee. They found they needed 
a union, and the Children’s Betterment League was 
formed. After careful study of the laws of Wisconsin 
the league introduced far-reaching legislation, in 
particular that concerning school age and attendance. 

Mrs. Whitcomb knew that boys must be busy to 
be safe. Out of her fund of good sense, studied logic, 
and sympathy she helped untold lads in those days 
before modern science was applied.* 


* * * 


Mrs. Simon Kander, often called “the Jane 
Addams of Milwaukee,’ pioneered in the idea of 
linking truancy to poverty. She was born in Mil- 
waukee May 28, 1858, the daughter of John and 
Mary Black. She worked through the South Side 
School Alliance and the Abraham Lincoln House, 
which she established. In 1907 she was asked to 
“run for the school board.” Her accomplishments in 
this position were many. 

In 1919 Mrs. Kander founded the Girls’ Trade 
and Technical High School, the auditorium of which 
was recently dedicated to her. She was a pioneer 
in the playground movement and she founded the 
pre-nursery school, the first one in the state, in the 
Abraham Lincoln House, which is now known as 
the Jewish Community Center. 

But even with all these noble undertakings to her 
credit, Mrs. Kander is best known, no doubt, for 
her Settlement Cook Book, which was started in 1901 
and still is a best seller among cook books. From all 
over the world letters have come in praise of the 
well tried recipes. Any profit realized from the sale 
of the book always has gone, and still does go, to 
recognized recreational and educational organiza- 
tions.” 


4 Marion G. Ogden, 
Sentinel, October 2, 1932. 

5 Material on Mrs: Kander supplied by her niece, Mrs. Alex P. 
Greenthal. 
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In both the Milwaukee and Madison of this era 
Mrs. Shepard Sheldon’s History Class was an im- 
portant institution. It met for the first time in 
1886 and was attended by the leading ladies of 
both cities. In its program of history and travel, 
it resembled a department of a woman’s club of a 
later period. The Madison Literary Club was started 
in the ’70s, but it was composed of both men and 
women. 

In 1889 a group of young Madison women 
formed the Attic Angels Association to administer 
to the needs of underprivileged babies in the city. 
Gen. Edwin E. Bryant gave the group its colorful 
name when he discovered his daughters rummaging 
in the Bryant attic for infant clothes. 

The Madison Woman’s Club, still one of the most 
influential clubs in the state, had its beginning in 
1893, with Mary L. Atwood as president, and imme- 
diately undertook the sponsorship of important civic 
projects. To the club goes the credit for the estab- 
lishment of the first kindergarten in Madison and 
pioneering effort in the distribution of milk to needy 
children. The clubhouse was built just after 1900. 


* * * 


By the end of the nineteenth century, in the days 
of shirt waists with leg o’ mutton sleeves, the wom- 
an’s club emerged as the institution most character- 
istic of expanding womanhood. In it were found all 
the opportunities for modern woman to participate 
in the responsibilities and conduct of society with- 
out abandoning the equally specific responsibilities of 
the home. 

Cultural study was continued, but by the time of 
the founding of the Wisconsin Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in 1896 the movement was well underway 
to broaden the scope of the club program. This 
change came about as interest in community li- 
braries, university extension, and other practical 
educational agencies developed, and as the temper- 
ance and suffrage movements, discussed in previous 
chapters, gained impetus. The woman’s club truly 
became one of the important media for the organ- 
ized expression of the social ideas of women and 
one of the more active means by which such ideas 
could be translated into social action. 

At the first biennial convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 1892, Mts. 
Charles S. Morris of Berlin was designated as chair- 
man of correspondence for the state of Wisconsin. 
At Berlin Mrs. Morris had shared her early interest 


in 


in club activity with Mrs. J. E. Murphy, who as a 
young girl had joined the Friends in Council, be- 
lieved to be the first woman’s club in the state. 
Immediately after the 1892 General Federation Con- 
vention, Mrs. Morris initiated a movement for state 
federation of clubs through the appointment of a 
correspondence committee of a dozen prominent 
women in various parts of Wisconsin. 

The work of these women resulted in a meeting 
October 20, 1896, at the Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee, 
at which Mrs. Morris presented a resolution calling 
for the formation of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Women’s Clubs with seventy clubs as members. Old- 
est among these affiliated clubs were the Friends in 
Council at Berlin (1873), the Platteville Monday 
Evening Club (1875), the Wausau Woman’s Club 
(1877), the Fort Atkinson Tuesday Club (1881), 
and the Waupaca Monday Night Club (1883). The 
total membership was 3,100. Mrs. Morris was made 
the first president. For two years she served as 
the directing force, but for forty years the federa- 
tion had the benefit of her guidance. 


Mrs. Morris was a leader in the suffrage move- 
ment, but did not urge endorsement of suffrage on 
the part of the federation until education had con- 
vinced most of the women and a favorable vote was 
assured. She served for over twenty years on the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, of which she 
was the first appointed member. She also was one 
of the leaders in establishing traveling library service. 


It was because of this interest in libraries that the 
federation has recently honored her memory by a 
gift to the American Library Association to be known 
as the Lucy Morris Memorial Fund. The fund is 
made up of contributions from members and amounts 
to $500. 


It was also because of Mrs. Morris’ interest in 
libraries that the extension of library service became 
an immediate interest of the federation. As early as 
1897, the Wisconsin Free Library Commission ac- 
knowledged that it depended more upon the women’s 
clubs than any other agency in the establishment of 
free libraries in Wisconsin.” In 1904, the library 
committee of the federation reported that the club 
women of the state, through their local organizations, 
had raised over $10,000 in the previous two years 
for library sites, buildings, and furnishings.” It is 
significant indeed that more than 75 percent of all 


® First Annual Convention, 1897, 57. 
7 Eighth Annual Convention, 1904, 59. 
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the libraries in Wisconsin have been established 
under sponsorship of women’s clubs. 


* * * 


Considerably before the federation took up the 
cause of the library, Mary Ann Olcott of Oshkosh 
was one of those promoting the idea. From 1872 
to 1900 she maintained a library at her own expense 
in her home city. Her early efforts had direct influ- 
ence on the founding of the Oshkosh Public Library. 

In noting the federation’s interest in library serv- 
ice special recognition is due Miss Lutie Stearns of 
Milwaukee and Madison. She was an outstanding 
contributor to the establishment and extension of 
free public libraries. In 1895 she aided in framing 
the bill for the establishment of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission and was its first secretary. Later 
she had charge of Library Organization and the 
Traveling Library Department. When she left the 
commission in 1914 to enter upon general lecture 
work throughout the country, she had helped to es- 
tablish 100 public libraries and had located 1,480 
traveling libraries in rural communities, wearing out, 
as she put it, five fur coats in eighteen years of in- 
cessant traveling. 

Speaking before clubs from coast to coast Miss 
Stearns often criticized organized womanhood _ for 
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being too diversified in its aims. She said, “I’ve been 
called ‘a radical’ and ‘a communist, but I recall 
that Susan B. Anthony was termed ‘an old hen’ and 
Jane Addams was designated by an Illinois com- 
mander of the National Guard as ‘the most danger- 
ous person in America, so I’m in good company. 
Forsaking all other activity the general federation 
should take God’s commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill” as its watchword and work unceasingly until 
Jane Addams’ great vision of a warless world is 
realized.” 

Lutie Stearns was born at Stoughton, Massachu- 
setts, on September 13, 1866. In 1630 her parental 
English ancestor, believing in “‘safety first” and find- 
ing the Mayflower desperately overcrowded with 
daughters and antique furniture, waited for the next 
boat, the Arabella, to Plymouth. When she was 5 
years old, Miss Stearns’ family came to Milwaukee, 
where her father was physician and surgeon at the 
Wisconsin Soldiers’ Home. Miss Stearns attended the 
public schools and the State Normal School, now 
the Milwaukee Teachers’ College. Later she served 
as a member of the normal school board of regents.® 

Theresa Hubbell Elmendorf was a contemporary 
of Lutie Stearns in the library field. She served the 
Milwaukee Public Library from 1880 to 1896, mak- 
ing it a library serving all the people. She was the 
first woman president of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1911 and 1912. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine, who was born in 
Jamestown, New York, and returned there on her 
retirement in 1938, was preceptor of the Wisconsin 
Library School under the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. She started it and headed it until it 
was taken over by the University of Wisconsin in 
1938. Miss Hazeltine, who was also associate pro- 
fessor of bibliography at the university, was an 
influence not only in the training of students but 
librarians in service. 

More recently Mary Katharine Reely has been 
outstanding in the library field. A year ago she 
retired after serving as chief of the book selection 
department of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion from 1921. Her prime interest was the careful 
selection of titles for the small library. Through her 
annotations in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin she 
provided guidance which saved dollars. For larger 
libraries she recommended titles which made col- 
lections more comprehensive. 


8 Wisconsin Clubwoman, May-June, 1940, 12-13. 
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Harriet Long, as chief librarian of the Wisconsin 
Traveling Library Service, continued the link be- 
tween the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and library service. 

So has Miss Long’s successor as chief librarian, 
Jennie Thayer Schrage of Sheboygan, former vice- 
president of the Wisconsin Federation, who has 
served the Wisconsin Free Library Commission ably 


for many years. 
* * * 


At the first convention of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in 1897 the general tone of 
the work of the organization was set forth. In a 
welcoming address Miss Harriett Magee explained 
that the purpose of the federation was to give to the 
women of the state a chance to learn and relate that 
learning to life.’ Club women must be encouraged 
to study all types of social problems through com- 
mittees and clubs as a whole. From this will come 
recommendations for the solution of partial han- 
dling of such problems, she explained. 

In this first convention, the second district presi- 
dent, in reporting the activities of the clubs in her 
district, observed: “I note a growing tendency to 
practical work, and that those (clubs) who began life 
with the modest title of ‘Reading Club’ or for the 
more ostensible purpose of studying Greek mythol- 
ogy and literature have almost invariably left their 
lighter reading or their digging after Greek roots 
for some questions of living interest.””° 

Educational reform, not alone through library 
service, became immediately the most vital of these 
“questions of living interest.” On the state and local 
level federation members began agitating for better 
superintendents, the banishment of petty politicians 
from school boards, a reduction of the number of 
pupils per teacher, and more pay for teachers." Clubs 
worked for these reforms by arousing the interest 
of the parents of the state.” and by urging women 
to take advantage of the school suffrage law.’ The 
inadequacy of this law already has been discussed. 

The education committee recommended that club 
women of the state arouse public sentiment in favor 
of the establishment of both manual training and 
domestic science in the public schools. 

One club woman who took this suggestion seri- 
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ously was Mrs. Peter Beule of Beaver Dam. She 
went to work immediately to introduce courses in 
both manual training and domestic science in the 
local schools. She also was responsible for obtaining 
a nurse for both her home city and county. 

Mrs. Beule was in on the beginning of almost 
everything that happened at Beaver Dam. She was 
born in 1856—the same year that Wayland Acad- 
emy was founded, that the railroad came to Beaver 
Dam, and that the newspaper began publication.” 
In later years she served the federation as treasurer. 

So successful was the federation’s program in 
behalf of manual training and domestic science 
courses, that by 1916 the home economics committee 
reported that its work was practically over, courses 
having been adopted in almost all the high schools 
of the state.” 

It is interesting to note that the first objective for 
which the federation raised money was domestic 
science. In 1904 it completed a $10,000 fund for 
the endowment of a chair of domestic science at 
Milwaukee-Downer College. The force back of this 
gift was Mrs. John Alfred Kimberly of Neenah, who 
believed that making a good home was a first prin- 
ciple of character. Before home economics had found 
a mame she is recorded as sponsoring the first cook- 
ing school in the state. 

When Milwaukee-Downer opened its department 
of domestic science, Mrs. Kimberly became its first 
and zealous friend. It was she who inspired the 
federation to endow the department but lest so large 
a gift ($10,000) would prove “a life sentence” for 
the young organization, she at once gave half of the 
sum herself and later added substantial amounts 
until the fund was raised. 


Mrs. Kimberly’s next gift was a loan fund of 
$5,000 to enable girls to obtain higher education 
who could not otherwise enjoy the opportunities of 
college life. This fund was afterward converted into 
the Helen Cheney Kimberly scholarship in home eco- 
nomics at Milwaukee-Downer. As larger quarters for 
home economics study came to be needed at Mil- 
waukee-Downer, Mr. and Mrs. Kimberly helped to 
make possible a new hall— now Kimberly Hall — 
by a gift of $5,000. 

In her later years it was a great satisfaction to Mrs. 
Kimberly to see girls approach their own homes 
equipped with the ideals and technique that promise 


18 Wisconsin Clubwoman, XIII, 2, pp. 18-19. 
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a happy and permanently valuable family. As Ellen 
Sabin once said of her, “Though generous with 
financial support, Mrs. Kimberly must be remem- 
bered first as giving herself in interest and influence 
to every undertaking.” 

Through the years the Educational Loan Fund of 
the federation has been one of its most important 
projects. Mrs. Charles E. Buell of Madison, who 
served the federation as president from 1906 to 
1908, was chairman of the fund for many years and 
rendered valuable service in its wise administration. 

During her administration as president Mrs. Buell 
also emphasized especially the preservation of his- 
toric landmarks. It was through her influence that 
the purchase and preservation of the Indian Agency 
House at Portage was started. : 

There were a number of “firsts” in Mrs. Charles 
Buell’s life as well as in that of Mrs. Peter Buele. 
She was one of the first women ever to be grad- 
uated from Cornell University. In 1885 this eastern 
seat of learning conferred on her the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Mr. and Mrs. Buell, shortly 
after their marriage, were the first Madison residents 
to build in that residential section now known as 
University Heights. And even more, Mrs. Buell was 
one of the first women in the state to rise to the 
presidency of the federation without having served 
a long apprenticeship in minor offices. 


* * * 


The ideas of Wisconsin club women on education 
no doubt represented their most active thinking in 
the first twenty years after federation, and almost 
certainly the obligations entailed by these ideas 
formed the major part of the work of club women 
during these years. But they were active in other 
fields as well. 

Problems of social welfare occupied much of their 
time and program. Very soon after its founding the 
federation committed club women to support of the 
work of the Consumers’ League” and, as the ally 
of the league, endeavored to educate the public as 
to the aims and program of the league in Wiscon- 
sin.” The two organizations worked together against 
sweatshop conditions,” propagandized that the public 
was “perpetrating an unfavorable condition for the 


217 The material on Mrs. J. Alfred Kimberly is taken from a 
tribute paid her by Ellen Sabin at a convention of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs at LaCrosse, October 7, 1931. 
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working man and woman by buying articles sold 
cheaply because made by underpaid labor,’* and 
urged with the league such measures as the enforced 
immunization of dairy herds to insure against im- 
pure milk.” 


The federation, through its president, asked club 
women in 1902 to work for the amelioration of con- 
ditions for working women and children.* The 
state body also favored more women factory inspec- 
tors for the state as a step toward betterment of 
working conditions for women,” and was constantly 
urging the enactment of a child labor law, particu- 
larly by the federal government.” Supplementary to 
this, the federation worked to broaden the scope and 
effectiveness of juvenile court work.” 

At the beginning of its career, the federation in- 
terested the club women of the state in the problem 
of state reform institutions, by urging that club 
women work for the placement of women on the 
state board of control of the Wisconsin charitable, 
penal, and reformatory institutions.” Pointing out 
that, under existing conditions, women charged with 
dissolute conduct could only be confined to county 
jails where there was no opportunity to help them, 
the federation pledged its women to work for a 
state reformatory for women. The Home for Women 
was authorized by the legislature of 1911 under the 
name of the Industrial Home for Women but the 
institution was not built and put into service until 
1921. In 1945 the word “Industrial” was removed 
and it became the Wisconsin Home for Women. 


* * * 


Closely related to the federation’s interest in edu- 
cation and social welfare has been its untiring 
effort in behalf of good citizenship. As the third 
president from 1900 to 1902 Mrs. Henry W. 
(Theodora) Youmans of Waukesha developed a pro- 
gram that has been a guiding force down to the pres- 
ent day. In a preceding chapter she has been identified 
as president of the Woman Suffrage Association. 


Mrs. Youmans left to the federation a legacy in 
the form of a trust fund. The interest from this fund 
is used annually for the Theodora Youmans Citi- 
zenship prize, which is given to the woman adjudged 
to have made the greatest contribution to good citi- 
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zenship in Wisconsin during the preceding year. 


Winners of this award since it was first given in 
1936 have been: 


Dorothy Enderis, Milwaukee — for her work as 
director of the Milwaukee Department of Mu- 
nicipal Recreation and Adult Education. 

Mrs. Albert Erickson, Whitehall — for work with 
rural women and young people in Trempealeau 
County where she was instrumental in setting 
up a Home Demonstration Agent and 4-H 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Charles Veslak, Shawano—for the estab- 
lishment and continued extension of library 
service in Shawano County. 

Mrs. Stewart Scrimshaw, Wauwatosa — for work 
in education, promoting the equalization of 
educational opportunity, especially in rural 
areas, also for character education. 

Miss Almere L. Scott, Madison — for promoting 
citizenship through the Department of Debat- 
ing of the University of Wisconsin Extension, 
which she headed, and for her work with state 
and national organizations. 

Mrs. A. J. Branstad, Eau Claire — for work in be- 
half of conservation. 

Mrs. George Ritter, Madison— for war service, 
especially for directing with outstanding suc- 
cess War Bond sales among the women of Wis- 
consin. 

Mrs. E. H. Miles, Fort Atkinson — for public wel- 
fare work, especially in the field of health. 
Mrs. A. L. Blackstone, Waukesha — for her con- 
tribution to the education of her city, to the 
public welfare of the state, and to the work of 
the General Federation and the Baptist Church 

in the nation. 

Mrs. Max Van Hecke, Merrill — for health work 
in her county, especially in home nursing dur- 
ing the war. 

Mrs. Leon Petterson, Madison— for youth con- 
servation work with young people in her city. 

Mrs. C. R. Beck, West Allis — for work in behalf 
of youth, especially in Milwaukee County in- 
stitutions. 

* * * 


The name of Mrs. Arthur Courtenay Neville of 
Green Bay, second president of the federation 
(1898-1900), always will be synonymous with the 
protection of roadside beauty. She worked untiringly 
in this behalf and especially for the elimination of 
unsightly billboards from the highways. It was 
through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Neville that 
the museum at Green Bay now bearing their name 
was created. 


The federation’s present program in behalf of 
conservation of the state’s natural resources can be 


regarded as an expansion of Mrs. Neville’s campaign 
for the protection of roadside beauty. The federa- 
tion has aided materially in the preservation of 
forest and stream and wild life. It has carried on 
extensive tree planting programs. In 1932 its Wash- 
ington Memorial Forest, a tract located in the Nicolet 
National Forest, was dedicated. Here through gifts 
from local clubs, 494 acres of trees were planted. 

In 1916 Mrs. W. R. DeVor of the Burlington 
Woman's Club started conservation education in her 
city's schools. Mrs. Walter Bowman of Drummond 
laid the groundwork for conservation education on 
a statewide basis when she served as the federation’s 
conservation chairman in the ’20s. Her book, Owt- 
door Good Manners, gained widespread publicity. 

During the past twenty-five years the work of 
Mrs. Edward LaBudde of Milwaukee has been es- 
pecially significant. She has served not only under 
the banners of the federation but also those of the 
Women’s Fortnightly Club, the Milwaukee County 
Federation, the Milwaukee Woman’s Club, the 
League of Women Voters, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the Woman’s Conservation League of 
America, Inc., and the Wisconsin Conservation Edu- 
cation Association, one of the first conservation 
groups in Wisconsin. She has been a vice-president 
of the American Forestry Association. In 1935 she 
received an award from the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for outstanding conservation work 
among club women. 

While Mrs. LaBudde was chairman of the Mil- 
waukee County Federation, an educational program 
was launched with the cooperation of city and 
county schools, which spread into the state and 
later into the lake states, to the east and west. 

During this time several outdoor life schools were 
held in the Milwaukee Public Museum at which out- 
standing conservationists spoke. A stretch of land 
along the Milwaukee River was set aside as a sanc- 
tuary for song birds. The Kinnickinnic River was 
saved from the indignity of being enclosed in a- box 
tunnel. Arbor Day celebrations were revived and 
one year thousands of school children planted trees in 
outlying parks of the city. 

After all this preliminary work was underway it 
was felt that the state was ready for a conservation 
education law to be placed on its statute books. 
With the help of Miss Martha Riley, teacher in the 
Milwaukee Vocational School, and H. J. Parmley 
and Sylvester Strothman of the Boys’ Technical 
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High School, a bill was introduced into the legisla- 
ture asking that conservation education be made a 
part of the curricula of all institutions of learning 
in Wisconsin. 

There was indifference, if not antagonism, on the 
part of most educators, but the conservation minded 
women of the state, of which there were hundreds, 
supported the bill. It was passed by one vote in 
1935. H. W. MacKenzie, at that time director of 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commission, gave credit 
to the women of the state for putting the law on the 
statute books. 

Previously the Milwaukee County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs played an important part in the 
restoration of the Horicon Marsh. For eight years a 
bitter contest had been carried on in the courts and 
legislature. Civic organizations of the state endorsed 
a plan for the restoration of the marsh. Newspapers 
were in accord. The Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica invariably endorsed the plan at its annual con- 
vention. The Outdoor Conference called by President 
Coolidge in 1924 endorsed it, but still the legislature 
hesitated. 

Just when the cause was in jeopardy the women of 
the state entered the arena. They were guided entirely 
by altruistic motives. They began to speak of marshes 
as being part of the great scheme of nature. They 
explained that marshes acted as sponges to hold 
water during the wet season and so prevented dey- 
astating floods in the spring—that later these 
marshes released water in an ‘invisible mist which 
benefited the entire surrounding countryside. 

Not only the women of Milwaukee County but 
those of the entire state, with letters and telegrams 
to the legislators, helped with the battle in 1929. It 
was written editorially, “The women of Wisconsin 
have aligned themselves quite definitely with the 
Divine Plan. God created the Horicon Marsh for a 
definite purpose, not only is it a water storage basin 
but a breeding place and sanctuary for His wild 
creatures, and a resting place for the water fowl on 
their long flight from the far north to the southern 
gulf. Men in their stupidity and greed had all but 
destroyed the marsh through drainage, but the 
women of the state—and to their everlasting glory 
be it said — helped save it for posterity.” 

In 1933 after the federal government had been 
invited to come into Wisconsin and share in the 


regeneration of some of its vast acreage of denuded > _ 


forest land, Mrs. LaBudde helped with the passage 


of the first fishing license bill in Wisconsin and took 
leadership in working for the passage of an “enabling 
act” which authorized the U. S. Forest Service to 
purchase a million additional acres of denuded 
“worst first” lands. This brought the national forest 
acreage up to 2,000,000 acres, and provided jobs for 
the newly formed Civilian Conservation Corps. 

When planting in the forests of the country was 
first started in the CCC camps, an order came out 
of Washington that all porcupine which were en- 
countered, and which sometimes played havoc with 
young seedlings, were to be clubbed to death by the 
boys in the field. The boys didn’t like the idea of 
making war on these defenseless little animals. 
Neither did Wisconsin women. Protests were sent 
to the chief of the CCC camps in Washington and 
the order was rescinded almost immediately. Again 
the voice of the state’s conservation minded women 
had prevailed and, in recognition of their efforts, 
Mrs. LaBudde received a medal “for service in behalf 
of woodland creatures” from the Wisconsin Humane 
Society. 

In 1929 when the U. S. Forest Service first opened 
its offices in Milwaukee, Mrs. LaBudde and Miss 
Margaret March-Mount planned a series of tours in 
the north woods, in order to let club women see for 
themselves what havoc had been wrought in their 
state by ruthless cutting of forests and lack of fire 
protection. Miss March-Mount is responsible for the 
establishment of over 100 forests in different parts 
of the country. 

With the help of Miss Anita Keenan of Milwaukee 
and other members of the League of Women Vot- 
ers, a stretch of twenty miles of roadside beauty 800 to 
1000 feet wide on each side, adjacent to the Nicolet 
National Forest but privately owned, was saved from 
destruction. The road leads east of Eagle River to 
Franklin Lake. 

A few years back, with the approval of the 
Wisconsin Conservation League and the Woman’s 
Conservation League of America, Inc., Mrs. LaBudde 
called upon the outstanding conservation forces in 
all parts of the country to come to the rescue of the 
beautiful Porcupine Mountain wilderness in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, which was in danger 
of clear cutting. This is the last stand of hardwood 
hemlock forest in the country, and therefore of 
interest to all Americans. 


A bill had been introduced into Congress to put 
the 350,000 acre tract under the control of the U. S. 
Forest Service. The Milwaukee Woman’s Club first 
took up the cudgels in behalf of the bill in Con- 
gress but the war came along and it was buried. When 
a bill was introduced into the Michigan legislature 
a year later asking for an appropriation of one mil- 
lion dollars in order to save just a remnant (46,000 
acres) of the forest for a state park and wilderness 
area, the conservation forces of the country rose up 
en masse. More than a thousand letters and tele- 
grams descended upon Lansing, the capital city of 
Michigan, with the result that this forest in its 
entirety with its gorgeous waterfalls and cascades is 
safe for posterity. 

The honor roll of Wisconsin conservationists also 
includes the names of Mrs. Walter Lobb and Mrs. 
A. J. Branstad of Eau Claire —already mentioned 
as a Theodora Youmans citizenship award winner — 


_ Miss Irene Kroenenwetter of Wausau, Mrs. F. W. 
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Telfer of Milwaukee, Mrs. J. B. Hall of Black River 
Falls, Mrs. Marie Graves Thompson and Mrs. Max 
Schmitt of Wauwatosa, Mrs. Terry Andrae, who gave 
her summer estate near Sheboygan as a state park, 
and Mrs. Alfred F. Toepfer of Milwaukee, who 
founded the Woman’s Conservation League of Amer- 
ica, and has inspired the Milwaukee Board of Educa- 
tion to create a nature laboratory for its thousands 


of school children.” 
* * * 


To direct its broad and comprehensive program in 
behalf of education, public welfare, good citizenship, 
and conservation, the Wisconsin Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has been fortunate in maintaining 
able leadership through the years. 

The roster of presidents includes, in addition to 
those already mentioned, Mrs. Thomas H. Brown of 
Milwaukee, Mrs. Edgar P. Sawyer and Mrs. R. H. 
Edwards of Oshkosh, Mrs. William Howard Crosby 
of Racine, Mrs. J. A. Strathearn of Manitowoc, Mrs. 
D. O. Kinsman of Appleton, Mrs. L. D. Harvey of 
Menomonie, Mrs. H. S. Richards of Madison, Mrs. 
James G. Chandler of Racine, Mrs. Joshua Hodgins 
of Marinette, Mrs. A. H. Shoemaker of Eau Claire, 
Mrs. Edward Hammett of Sheboygan, Mrs. Harvey J. 
Frame of Waukesha, Mrs. L. A. Leadbetter of Rhine- 


29 All material on conservation taken from a report compiled 
from the files of Mrs. Edward LaBudde by Miss Gladys Goodwin 
of Milwaukee, March 1, 1948. 


lander, Mrs. F. H. Clausen of Horicon, Mrs. A. L. 
Blackstone of Waukesha, Mrs. J. W. Carow of 
Ladysmith, Mrs. Stewart Scrimshaw of Wauwatosa, 
and Mrs. George Thompson of Hudson. Mrs. Karl L. 
Kleinpell of Cassville is serving as president for this 
triennial term. 


The Wisconsin Federation also has given leader- 
ship to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. Hodgins was a member of the board of trustees 
for a number of years. Mrs. Hammett has served 
the General Federation as treasurer, and Mrs. Black- 
stone as secretary. Mrs. Ben Hooper was chairman 
of international relations in the early day. More re- 
cently Mrs. Clausen, Mrs. Leadbetter, Mrs. J. H. 
Munster, and Mrs. Arthur C. Flory have been de- 
partment chairmen. Mrs. H. J. Schubert was vice- 
chairman of junior clubwomen from 1938 to 1941. 
Miss Margaret March-Mount served on the conserva- 
tion commission from 1941 to 1944. Mrs. Scrimshaw 
is at present chairman of the literature division of 
the fine arts department. 


* * * 


Although conservation is a major part of the 
objective of the Wisconsin Garden Club Federation, 
this 102 club organization, affiliated with the Wis- 
consin Horticultural Society and the Wisconsin Road- 
side Development Council, also devotes itself to 
civic beautification, to scientific gardening, and to 
training young people to love and respect the land. 


Probably its most outstanding single project has 
been the promotion of the Wisconsin School Chil- 
dren’s forest. In the Nicolet National Forest, twelve 
hundred acres were planted between 1936 and 1940 
with 316,088 seedling trees purchased with the penny 
donations of Wisconsin school children. Mrs. Frank 
Quimby of Racine, then the garden federation junior 
chairman, was the leader in this movement. 


The Wisconsin state flower shows sponsored by 
the federation are “a thing of beauty.” Since 1929 
these shows have been the responsibility of Mrs. 
Chester Thomas of Milwaukee. 


The presentation of three awards also has made 
history for this youthful federation. The Kellogg 
medal for exceptional civic achievement, the highest 
award offered by the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, was given to Mrs. Walter Dakin of 
Madison, a member of the West Side Garden Club, 
for her outstanding work in landscaping the hospital 
area at Truax Field in Madison. This was a garden 
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federation project with many clubs contributing 
money, but Mrs. Dakin did the work. 

In 1947 a national special achievement ribbon 
was awarded the Sheboygan Garden Club for a 
roadside park on State Highway 23 and another 
such award was given the small Lodi Garden Club 
for a unique and comprehensive city beautification 
project. ‘ 

Women who have served the Garden Club Federa- 
tion as president are Mrs. R. H. Malesch of Hales 
Corners, Mrs. William Bowers, Mrs. James Living- 
stone, and Mrs. Chester Thomas of Milwaukee, Mrs. 
Charles Jahr of Elkhorn, Mrs. E. R. Durgin and 
Mrs. Frank Quimby of Racine, Mrs. J. Martin 
Johnson of Ripon, Mrs. E. A. St. Clair and. Mrs. 
R. H. Sewell of Wauwatosa, Mrs. Charles H. Schuele 
of Oconomowoc, Mrs. Charles Braman of Waupaca, 
Mrs. H. S. Bostock and Mrs. Walter Dakin of Mad- 
ison, the Rev. A. H. Otto of West Bend, and Mrs. 
John D. West of Manitowoc. Mrs. F. J. Fitzgerald 
of Menasha is president for this term. 


* * * 


The story of Wisconsin’s patriotic women’s soci- 
eties is notable and harks back to the very early days 
of organization. Pioneer among them in the state 
was the Wisconsin Chapter of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps founded June 26, 1884, at LaCrosse to assist 
Union veterans and help their widows and orphans. 

Mrs. John A. Strathearn of Manitowoc, one time 
president of the Wisconsin Federation, has told of 
these beginnings: 


“I was the oldest in a family of seven children,” 
she said. “My father came home from the Civil War 
broken in health. Things did not go so well so he 
moved us to LaCrosse. I just started in school there. 
I didn’t have the money to buy books so I stayed: 
at noon and borrowed them to study. 

“One day my father told me he had found a job - 
for me as a clerk in a store at $3 a week. My heart 
fell, but I went to work. 

“My next vivid recollection of my early girlhood — 
was a day in spring when Phil Cheek of Baraboo, 
commander of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
came to my father and said something would have 
to be done for the Civil War veterans who were 
bankrupt and dying. 

“It was out of this very conversation that the 
Woman’s Relief Corps was born and it was in that 
organization that I got my foundation for my later 
club activity.” 


Mrs. Strathearn organized branches of the Relief 
Corps throughout the state. She was secretary for 
five years and later national patriotic instructor. It 


Mrs. John Alfred Kimberly 


was while she was engaged in this work in Milwau- 
kee that she met John Strathearn, an engineer, and 
was married to him in 1889.” 

The Wisconsin Woman’s Relief Corps has given 
needed assistance at the Veterans’ Homes at both 
King and Wood. It also has supplied three presidents 
for the national organization — Charity Rusk Craig 
of Viroqua, daughter of Gov. Jeremiah M. Rusk, 
who served nationally in 1888-89; Bell W. Bliss 
of Baraboo, president in 1923-24; and May L. 
Luchsinger of Monroe, whose term was in 1942-43. 
When Mrs. Craig was president the national con- 
vention was held in Milwaukee. The convention 
“adopted” her 6-months-old baby and named her 
Winifred Rusk Craig. Her father claimed the first 
right, however, and renamed her “Charity” for her 
mother. Mrs. Craig was one of the early graduates 
of the University of Wisconsin, receiving her degree 
in 1869. 


* * * 


It was on February 14, 1893, that Mrs. James 
Sidney Peck called a meeting at her Milwaukee home 
for the formation of the first chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in Wisconsin. The 
year before Mrs. Peck had been appointed the state 


30 Wisconsin Clubwoman, November-December, 1939, 19, 30. 
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regent for Wisconsin by the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The choice of Mrs. Peck meant a fortunate begin- 
ning for the new Wisconsin society, for she already 
had gained considerable experience in organization 
work through the Woman’s Club of Wisconsin. Born 
in 1838 in Vermont she came to Palmyra in 1841 
and then after attending Milwaukee Seminary was 
married to James S. Peck in 1870 at Palmyra. 

Mrs. Peck was sincerely interested in carrying out 
the objectives of the national organization of the 
D. A. R.—to perpetuate the memory and spirit of 
the men and women who achieved American inde- 
pendence; to help develop the capacities that make 
for good citizenship; and to cherish and extend the 
institutions of American freedom. 

Mrs. Angus Cameron of LaCrosse was the first 
national vice-president general elected from Wiscon- 
sin. Previously Mrs. Cameron, wife of Senator Cam- 
eron, had been the founder regent of the LaCrosse 
Chapter of the D. A. R. 

The Wisconsin Society of the D. A. R. today has 
a notable membership and can claim credit for many 
outstanding achievements. In Douglas County in 
the Brule River country is the 320 acre D. A. R. state 
forest which, taken as cut-over land, has been restored 
through the gifts of the various D. A. R. chapters in 
the state. 

The restoration of the surgeons’ quarters at old 
Fort Winnebago at Portage will make this building 
one of the state’s historic shrines. The Wisconsin 
D. A. R. also has gone far to mark other important 
historic sites in the state. It has contributed to the 
Memorial Bell Tower at Valley Forge, a project of 
the national organization. This tower is to honor 
those American patriots who gave their lives through 
wat. 

Many high school girls thank the D. A. R. for 
having made it possible for them to visit the nation’s 
capitol through the society’s annual historic pil- 
grimage. A pilgrim is selected—on the basis of 
good citizenship — from each state yearly. 

The list of Wisconsin state regents since Mrs. 
Peck includes names distinguished in Wisconsin 
background: Mrs. Thomas H. Brown, Mrs. Ogden H. 
Fethers, Mrs. E. H. Van Ostrand (Devine), Mrs. 
John P. Hume, Mrs. Rudolph B. Hartman, Mrs. 
George S. Parker, Mrs. Ralph Hess, Mrs. James 
Franklin Trottman, Mrs. Joseph Ackroyd Branson, 
Mrs. George Baxter Averill, Mrs. Helen Kimberly 


Stuart, Mrs. Frank G. Wheeler, Mrs. Vincent W. 
Koch, and Miss Margaret H. Goodwin. The newly 
elected regent is Mrs. Leland F. Barker of Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

Shortly after the founding of the D. A. R. in 
Wisconsin, and again with the support of Mrs. 
Peck, the Wisconsin Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America was founded October 13, 1896, in Mil- 
waukee. Mrs. Thomas Royce Mercein was the first 
president and Mrs. Charles L. Jones of Milwaukee 
is the present presiding officer. Two of the most 
beautiful and significant restorations in the state 
have been accomplished through the cooperation of 
the Colonial Dames. These are the Indian Agency 
House (1832) at Portage and the Kilbourntown 
House (1844) in Estabrook Park in Milwaukee. 


Although the Colonial Dames took the responsi- 
bility for the Agency House, one of the bedrooms 
was restored by the Antiquarian Society of Wis- 
consin, which is a small but distinguished group 
of women interested in the preservation of the best 
in the past. The first meeting of the Antiquarians 
was at the summer home of Mrs. Charles Faucett in 
Oconomowoc in September, 1929. Mrs. Faucett 
became the first governor. Of recent years, the society 
has sponsored excellent exhibits of antique glass and 
china and silver at the Milwaukee Art Institute. 
Especially noteworthy always is the attractive man- 
ner in which the precious articles are placed for 
display by the Antiquarians themselves. Governor 
of the society today is Mrs. Alan P. Jones of Fort 
Atkinson. 


At Green Bay such restorations as the Fort Howard 
Museum and the Tank Cottage had the inspired help 
of Deborah Beaumont Martin, daughter of the cele- 
brated Morgan L. Martin. Miss Martin was a member 
of the Green Bay Art Club of a bygone day, the 
Antiquarians, the Brown County Historical Society, 
and the Green Bay Woman’s Club. This work of 
restoration at Green Bay has been outstanding not 
only in the state but in the nation. 

There were only nine members in the early Green 
Bay Art Club, out of which evolved the Neville 
Museum — Miss Martin, Mrs. Jessie Buchanan, Mrs. 
Lou Cochran Hall, Mrs. Marian Luckenbach, Mrs. 
George H. Rice, Mrs. George Ellis, Miss May Beau- 
mont, Mrs. William Joannes, and Mrs. Louise Mor- 
row Ellsworth. The Morrow home is now that of the 
Green Bay Woman’s Club. 

At Prairie du Chien, Mrs. J. P. Evans and Mrs. J. S. 
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Earll with other members of the Crawford County 
Historical Society were influential in directing public 
interest toward the preservation of Villa Louis. The 
D. A. R. at Prairie du Chien, under the committee 
leadership of Mrs. Goodsell Billings, Mrs. George 
Griesbach, and Mrs. Earll, saved the second Fort 
Crawford from complete decay. It is now being 
restored by the Dr. William Beaumont Memorial 
Foundation. 

The Wisconsin State Society of the Daughters of 
the American Colonists is a new organization but 
already has made a valuable manuscript collection 
through Winifred Kingham Grimes of Green Bay, 
which sometime will go to the Milwaukee Public 
Library. President of the state society is. Mrs. 
Frank L. Harris of Racine. 


* * * 


Wisconsin has given the American Legion Auxil- 
iary — the largest woman’s patriotic organization in 
the world with well over half a million members — 
two national presidents. Mrs. J. W. Macauley of 
Sparta served in this capacity in 1926-27 and Mrs. 
Lawrence Smith of Racine, wife of Congressman 
Smith, in 1943-44. 

The rehabilitation program of the American 
Legion Auxiliary includes a variety of activities for 
the welfare of the disabled veterans of World Wars 
I and II[—proper hospital care, just compensation 
for all disabled, and re-establishment of veterans 
after their disabilities have been arrested or cured. 
The child welfare program insures that any child of 
a World War I or II veteran in need of care and 


protection will receive that service and aid. It aims — 


to attain the American Legion ideal of “A Square 
Deal for Every Child.” 
Nothing is more important to the members of the 


Legion Auxiliary than Americanism work among boys 


and girls, the future citizens of the republic. To fur- 


ther this Americanism training, the auxiliary spon-. 


sors Badger Girls’ State, just as the American Legion 
sponsors Badger Boys’ State. The boys and girls re- 
ceive citizenship training by active participation in 
the government of a mythical state. 


Miss Cora E. Brown, secretary of the Wisconsin 


Department of the American Legion Auxiliary since 
1925 at the Milwaukee headquarters, has given con- 
tinuity to the leadership and program of the organ- 
ization. 


Past department presidents of the auxiliary in- © 


clude Miss M. Louise Wilson of Eau Claire, Mrs. 


pen 


George Fischer of Fond du Lac, Mrs. J. W. Macauley 
of Menomonie, Mrs. De Forest Doland of Colum- 
bus, Mrs. R. B. Hart of Cumberland, Mrs. William H. 
Cudworth of Milwaukee, Mrs. H. N. Hilts of Au- 
gusta, Mrs. R. B. McCoy of Sparta, Mrs. C. F. Snover 
of Fort Atkinson, Mrs. F. A. Noll of Marshfield, 
Mrs. D. F. Nauth of Kiel, Mrs. John Coe, who is 
now Mrs. Lloyd Freese of Daniel, Wyoming; Mrs. 
Unita Risch, who is now Mrs. Roy Farrand of 
Delafield; Mrs. George Hass of Ladysmith, Mrs. 
A. H. Keenan of Stoughton, Mrs. Lawrence Smith 
of Racine, Mrs. M. K. Elbertson of Milwaukee, 
Mrs. H. W. Miller of Appleton, Miss Minnie 
Sproesser of Watertown, Mrs. Charles Shager of 
Sharon, Mrs. J. J. Jerabek of Algoma, Mrs. Eugene 
Slauson of Wauwatosa, Mrs. Courtney Reed of 
Prentice, Mrs. C. W. Hurtig of Marinette, Mrs. 
Alfred Wiesner of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Thomas 
Sandeman of Rhinelander. Mrs. Flora B. Weber 
of Waukesha is now the state leader. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is another large and active patriotic women’s 
organization. This is composed of mothers, wives, 
widows, sisters, and daughters of commissioned offi- 
cers or enlisted men who have served overseas in the 
armed forces of the United States, and also women of 
the armed forces with similar service. Although the 
auxiliary scrupulously avoids any political allegiance, 
it does work with the men’s organization to promote 
legislation which is justly beneficial to war veterans 
and to the preservation of American ideals. The 
V. F. W. maintains its national home at Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan, one of the finest of its kind in America 
for the orphaned sons and daughters of American 
war veterans. Established in 1925, with over a half 
million dollars invested in grounds, buildings, and 
equipment, this home has been supported entirely 
through the voluntary work and subscriptions of Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars’ members and units. 

Lucille L. Schoonmaker of Madison is president 
of the auxiliary. Those who have served as leaders 
in the past are Anna Radway of Milwaukee, Lydia 
Festerling of Sheboygan, Flora Lue of Superior, 
Freda James of Milwaukee, Louise Turner of Madi- 
son, Emily Raymaker of Sheboygan, Mina Cashman 
of Superior, Loretta Larson of Eau Claire, Clara 
Wickert of Milwaukee, Kathryn Lysaker of Onalaska, 
Katherine Sloan of Oshkosh, Anna Herdina of Mil- 
waukee, Elizabeth Daharsh of Green Gay, Bessie 
Felske of Racine, Elizabeth M. Nemitz of Milwau- 
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kee, Edythe Soper of Madison, Clara Blank of Eau 
Claire, and Myrtle M. Christensen of Racine. 


* * * 


The Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic 
was organized July 22, 1894, and was formed into 
a department with six circles in August of that year. 
Mary Dix of Antigo was made the first department 
president. Ethel Irish of Fond du Lac was the first 
Wisconsin member to be elevated to the national 
presidency. Irene Mangel of Milwaukee was the 
second. 

Three charter members of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of the Auxiliary to Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War still are active in their auxiliaries. 
They are Minnie Groth of Madison, Belle Goldsmith 
of Milwaukee, and Emma Moran of Elm Grove. Mrs. 
Groth took an important part in the formation of 
the auxiliary in 1914 during the encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in Madison. She served 
as national president in 1922, conducting an im- 
portant membership drive. In 1937 she was made the 
national historian, an office she still holds. Another 
national president was Ida L. Lewis, who served in 
1936: 

The Auxiliary to Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War maintains a prominent interest in civic as 
well as patriotic activities of the state, and makes 
generous donations for the numerous undertakings 
of the national organization. At the annual encamp- 
ment a gift is presented to a local organization in 
memory of the Grand Army of the Republic. To 
date memorial benches have been placed in the 
G. A. R. rooms of the state capitol at Madison, in 
the Court House Park at Baraboo, and the City Park 
at Mendota. A loud speaker was presented to the Vet- 
erans Hospital at Mendota. A scholarship fund was 
established at the University of Wisconsin for some 
needy and deserving student, preferably a lineal 
descendant of a veteran of the Civil War. Many 
flags have been given to schools and Girl and 
Boy Scout troops. Donations to the national aux- 
iliary have been made for such worthy projects as 
14 ambulances during the first World War and two 
mobile canteens in the second World War. 

Still other patriotic women’s organizations active 
in Wisconsin are the Auxiliary to the United Spanish 
War Veterans with 37 chapters; Daughters of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War; American War Mothers; 
Daughters of 1812; Protestant War Mothers; the 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America; the 


Woman's Auxiliary to the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart; the Service Star Legion; and the 
Auxiliary to the Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
Each of these organizations carries out an important 
patriotic and welfare program. 


* * * 


Likewise the urge to organize into clubs and soci- 
eties has been felt in church circles and among the 
fraternal groups. Of the latter the Order of the 
Eastern Star with its junior affiliate, Job’s Daughters, 
is an outstanding example, and so are the Rebekahs. 

Small church societies were among the first at- 
tempts at organization in the state but the statewide 
groups did not come about until the twentieth cen- 
tury. The Wisconsin Council of Church Women, the 
Wisconsin Council of Catholic Women, the Arch- 
diocesan Councils of Catholic Women, and the 
various important Jewish groups are indicative of 
the movement to organize on the part of religious 
bodies. Lutheran women do far reaching good 
through their individual church groups and county 
councils. The Lutheran Women’s Missionary League 
is just now being organized on a state basis. 

One of the earliest concerns of churchwomen was 
the plight of girls coming from rural areas and 
small communities to jobs in the larger cities. Vol- 
unteers from church organizations met the trains 
and escorted the girls to their destinations, usually 
an attic room some place. The YWCA did much to 
relieve this situation from the 1890s on. In 1901 
Miss Elizabeth Plankinton of Milwaukee gave the 
YWCA the present building at 626 North Jackson 
street, Milwaukee, in memory of her mother. This 
house has long been a showplace. Modernized now 
it still provides rooms for transients and a temporary 
home for the newcomer to Milwaukee. 

The Milwaukee County Council of Church Women 
with Mrs. Walter Rilling at its head antedates the 
State organization. The Milwaukee council was 
founded twenty-seven years ago and the Wisconsin 
council was organized in 1939. Both groups pay 
honor to Miss Mary Clarkson, who vitalized the 
movement for organization in the early ’20s. 

Mrs. William Tonkin of Milwaukee explains the 
purpose of the council “to unite Churchwomen in 
their allegiance to our Lord Jesus Christ through a 
program looking to their integration in the total life 
and work of the Church and to the building of a 
world Christian community. 

Under the present leadership of Mrs. Orin Dhein 
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of Madison, the councils — both state and county — 
throughout Wisconsin observe World Community 
Day, the World Day of Prayer, and Fellowship Day. 
Their educational program embraces co-operation in 
the support of eight union colleges in the Orient, 
supplying literature to illiterate world areas, and 
the promotion of migrant and Indian work. 

The Wisconsin Council of Catholic Women, 
founded at Madison in 1916, has the distinction of 
being the first organization of its kind in the United 
States. Miss Mary Connor, then president of the 
Madison Catholic Woman’s Club, saw the value of 
an organization that would coordinate the effort 
and resources of the Catholic women of the state. 

Three groups at Milwaukee, two at Kenosha, and 
one each at Racine, LaCrosse, Green Bay, Baraboo, 
West Bend, and Watertown responded to Miss 
Connor’s suggestion and the League of Catholic 
Women’s Organizations in Wisconsin was formed. 
Later the name was changed to its present title. 

The council has been notable in its Indian welfare 
program. It also introduced summer vacation schools 
for Catholic children. In tribute to Miss Connor, 
upon her death in 1927, a scholarship fund was 
created to assist worthy young women students. 

During the war 38,000 prayer books were dis- 
tributed on behalf of the council to boys in the 
camps. The council’s legislative committee is active 
and so is a committee that sponsors essay, play- 
writing, and radio script writing contests in the Cath- 
olic high schools of the state. 

Mrs. B. J. Haley’ of Chippewa Falls was pre- 
ceded as state president by Mrs. E. S. Schmidt, 
Mrs. John F. Doherty, Mrs. J. P. Ford, Mrs. J. P. 
Connell, Mrs. E. A. Conway, Mrs. J. J. Phalen, Mrs. 
W. L. Dowling, Mrs. J. J. Arvey, Miss Alice Dillon, 
Mrs. A. T. Schwahn, Mrs. J. M. Finucan, and: Mrs. 
A. A. Isermann. 

Particularly noteworthy is the Milwaukee Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic Women. Contributing 
to its growth and public service through the years 
have been such leaders as Mrs. James Hugh Hackett, 
Miss Katherine R. Williams, Mrs. James Mehan, 
Mrs. James A. Bach, Miss Elizabeth Marshall, Mrs. 
Catherine Felsecker, Miss Nellie Welsh, Miss Laura 
Arnold, and Mrs. Anthony J. Scholter, all of Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. Elizabeth Ebert of Sheboygan, Miss 
Mary Langan of Kenosha, Mrs. Thomas Hayes of 
Fond du Lac, and Mrs. John Clancy of Racine. Miss 
Williams served as president of the National Council 
of Catholic Women. Mrs. Andrew S. Pfeiffer has 


recently succeeded Mrs. Scholter as president of the 
Milwaukee Council. 

In 1921 the Milwaukee Council sent a sup- 
plication to the Very Reverend Father General in 
Rome for the matriculation of girls in the College 
of Arts and Science at Marquette University. The 
privilege was granted. The council has aided in es- 
tablishing religious vacation schools and it has reno- 
vated and preserved old St. Peter’s Church, which 
was the first cathedral in the archdiocese. In 1922 
it aided in federating the Catholic Parent-Teacher 
Associations of the archdiocese, now known as the 
League of Catholic Home and School Association. It 
still maintains a scholarship in the National Catholic 
School of Social Service at Washington, D. C. The 
recipient returns to the Milwaukee archdiocese to 
work. In 1928 Tekakwitha Lodge at Nagawicka Lake 
was established as a vacation spot for young girls 
chaperoned by volunteer workers of the council. 

Mrs. J. R. McDonald is president of the LaCrosse 
Diocesan Council and Mrs. Francis Higgins, president 
of the Green Bay Council. Mrs. Matt McGarty of 
LaCrosse is director of the province. 

The Catholic Daughters of America is another 
important Catholic organization. So is the Daughters 
of Isabella. Miss Adele Hiltgen of Sheboygan is serv- 
ing her fifth two-year term as president of the Cath- 
olic Daughters. 

One of the greatest benefactors the Catholic 
Church has known in Wisconsin was Mrs. Catherine 
Bonifas of Green Bay and Escanaba, who left almost 
her entire two and a half million dollar estate to her 
church, to colleges, and to parochial and public 
schools. Mrs. Bonifas, who died recently at the age 
of 84, was the widow of William Bonifas, a well 
known lumberman in the north. 


* * * 


The story of the Jewish women’s organizations is 
a chronicle of intelligent consideration and solution 
of civic and social problems. The Federation of Jew- 
ish Women’s Organizations of Milwaukee is a dele- 
gate body consisting of presidents and representatives 
of 40 Jewish women’s groups. Its program is de- 
signed to expedite the work of common interest 
among constituent groups; to provide a forum for 
discussion of community needs and problems, and 
the consideration of programs to enrich Jewish 
communal life. The federation plays a unique role 
in the functioning of community activities — that 
of interpreter of and to the Jewish community. It 
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brings to the 6,000 organized Jewish women of 
Milwaukee the thinking of other organized groups, 
and presents to the rest of the community the prin- 
ciples of Jewish living. 

For over 50 years the National Council of Jewish 
Women has worked for legislation that would enable 
democracy to work for the welfare of all peoples. 
As pioneers in welfare work, community needs have 
been evaluated and services initiated. 

Through inter-cultural projects the council works 
with other interested groups to create good will 
through understanding, and through study groups 
and forums the council seeks to awaken members to 
new interest in the wealth of the Jewish cultural 
heritage. 

The federal government first asked assistance with 
immigration problems in 1904. Since then the coun- 
cil has served the varied needs of the immigrant 
before and after his arrival in this country. Section 
activities include location of relatives, port and dock 
service, naturalization and social adjustment. Na- 
tionally and locally the council cooperates with the 
United Service for New Americans, which it helped 
create. 

The council’s specialized services contribute to the 
reconstruction of the war shattered Jewish commu- 
nities abroad and to maintaining homes for unat- 
tached women and girls who need hope and courage 
and the means to rebuild their lives. To further 
rehabilitation, scholarships are being given to qual- 
ified European Jewish women for specialized study at 
American universities so that they will return to 
their own countries equipped to assist in social 
reconstruction. 

Since 1898 the Council of Jewish Women also 
has consistently worked for lasting peace through a 
democratic American foreign policy and an effective 
world organization. 

Sections in Wisconsin supporting this program of 
the National Council of Jewish Women include the 
Milwaukee section with Mrs. Charles L. Goldberg 
as president; Kenosha, which is under the leadership 
of Mrs. Irving Goldman; Madison, with Mrs. Walter 
Greenberg as leader; and Manitowoc and Superior, 
with Mrs. Paul Koritzinsky and Mrs. Edward Lurye 
as presidents, respectively. 

* * * 

B'nai B'rith, the world’s largest and oldest Jewish 
service organization, is dedicated to helping hu- 
manity without respect to race, creed, or color. 
Its philanthropies are available to the needy and its 


program has been a flexible one adapted to the needs 
of the times. It was the only civilian organization 
to receive both army and navy citations for its con- 


tributions to the war effort, and is now the only 


national Jewish women’s organization working di- 
rectly with the Treasury Department on the Security 
Bond Drive. 

Its projects have included the ‘support of three 
hospitals — the National Jewish Hospital at Denver 
which treats tuberculars; the Leo N. Levi Memorial 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Arkansas, the only hospital 
in the country specializing in treatment of arthritis 
and kindred diseases; and the Bellefaire Children’s 
Home at Cleveland which now treats and finds 
homes for “disturbed children” of broken homes, 
and acts as a regional distribution center for refugee 
children. 

The Hillel Foundations and Counsellorships —a 
“home away from home” to the thousands of uni- 
versity and college students aided by them — the 
B'nai Brith Youth Organization, and the Veterans’ 
Services go far to help young people adjust them- 
selves to the adult community. 

There are approximately 4,000 members of 
Women’s B’nai B'rith in the state of Wisconsin. The 
Milwaukee council president is Mrs. Sidney A. Lev- 
ner. Chapters are in nine other cities of the state. 

Hadassah, which means “the healing of the daugh- 
ter of my people,” is the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America with 2,850 members in its eight 
Milwaukee chapters and important representation in 
ten more chapters throughout the state. The inter- 
national organization has a twofold program. Ha- 
dassah in Palestine engages in a constructive nation- 
building program of health, child welfare, recreation, 
education, youth refugee rescue and rehabilitation, 
and land reclamation. This includes support of the 
world famous Hadassah-Rothschild University Hos- 
pital on Mount Scopus, one of the few modern 
health centers in the middle east, and the Brandeis 
Vocational School giving training along American 
lines to the children of Palestine. The second part 
of the Hadassah program is destined to make more 
meaningful to the members their own lives as Amer- 
icans and Jews through a program of education. Mrs. 
Robert Agulnick of Milwaukee is one of those 
women who have contributed importantly to the 
work of Hadassah. 


* * * 


Citations might well be given a number of women 
who have rendered outstanding service over long 
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years in behalf of many of these organizations. Mrs. | 


Simon Kander, who was mentioned in a previous 
chapter, Mrs. Meta Baum, Mrs. Ben Gill, Mrs. 
Charles Aarons, and Mrs. Louis Eisler would be on 
such a list. So would Mrs. Chaim Siegel and Mrs. 
Sigmund Ruscha. Still others would be Mrs. Bert 


Broude, Mrs. Sarah Greenberg, Mrs. Rose Cohen, 


Mrs. Michael Levin, Mrs. Charles T. Cohen, and 
Mrs. Harold L. Miller who now heads the Federation 
of Jewish Women’s Organizations in Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Emanuel Friend, who has contributed to the 
welfare of the state and nation through numerous 
activities, celebrated her own century this June 22. 
The Milwaukee Journal wrote of her on June 1, 


1948: 


“Any prize for emotional endurance should be 


given to a tiny Milwaukee woman in a white rocking 
chair. She is Mrs. Rose Friend, who has kept her 
temper under control for nearly 100 years. 

“She insists that she has never had an argument 
with anyone and ‘it’s pretty late to start now.’ 

“ ‘No, never even raised my voice to anyone,’ she 
said. “There were people who did some pretty unkind 
things to me but I wouldn’t fuss with them. I would 
just go home and think about it’ ” 


Golda Myerson, Milwaukee’s “Mother in Israel,” 
is the only woman member of the new Jewish state’s 
provisional council of government. She also is 
Israel’s representative to the Soviet Union. She has 
been characterized as “a modern Deborah fighting 
for her people’s independence.” 

An article by John Reddin, June 3, 1948, in the 
Milwaukee Journal said of Mrs. Myerson: 


“Golda Myerson is so much a part of the long 
struggle for a Jewish nation that she hardly looks 
upon herself as a person. She is so selfless that her 
position as one of the principal leaders of Israel 
seems incongruous to her. She sees herself not as a 
leader but as a worker assigned to duty by her people. 

“But she is very much a person —and a vital one. 
At 49 she looks much as a pioneer woman of the 
American prairies must have looked — her face deep- 
ly lined and set by the torrid middle eastern sun, her 
mouth stern but capable of a ready smile, her eyes 
deep set and a bit sad, her nose generous, her hair 
parted in the middle and pulled back and rolled into 
a bun. 

“Several years ago she was very ill. Her doctors 
told her that her health depended upon her ‘slowing 
down.’ 

“In our movement,’ she replied, ‘the average lead- 
er’s life span is 50 years. I still have a couple of years. 
Let me alone.’ 


“Mrs. Myerson was born in Kiev, Russia. In 1907. 
her parents came to the United States and to Mil-/ | 
waukee. Her father, Morris Mabowehz, was a car- 
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penter, and the family had a grocery store at North 
Sixth and West Walnut streets and another on North 
Tenth street between West Lloyd street and West 
Garfield avenue for some years. 

“Golda — she was called ‘Goldie’ in those years 
—went to North Division high school and Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College. On a visit to Denver, 
Colorado, where one of her two sisters was staying, 
she met her future husband, Morris. He worked for 
a while in Milwaukee as a commercial artist. Golda’s 
father died several years ago in Palestine, where her 
mother is still living. 

“Golda became interested in Zionism while she 
was still a schoolgirl, an interest that deepened while 
she was doing war relief work in World War I. The 
Zionist Socialist Party soon became her life. After a 
brief stay in New York, as a librarian, she sailed for 
Palestine.” 


In conclusion Mr. Reddin wrote: 
“Her intensity and faith point up her assurance 
that even with stones, with the ancient dream of a 


Jewish homeland for a sling, the tiny new state of 
Israel can prove itself a David in the modern world.” 


* 

The first Negro woman’s organization in the state 
was the missionary society of St. Mark’s African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Milwaukee, founded 
in 1868. The church stood on the present site of 
Gimbel Brothers store. 

The work of this society was home and foreign 
missions but then, as now, home missions con- 
cerned itself with the living conditions of Negroes 
and was not limited solely to their spiritual welfare. 

In 1900 the Negro Baptist women organized 
their work on a national scale. This gave great 
impetus to the program everywhere and it was in 
1923 that the Wisconsin women formed their state 
organization which now includes work in Milwau- 
kee, Madison, Racine, Kenosha, Delavan, Beloit, and 
Janesville. 

The first Negro women’s civic club was the 
Daughters of Protection, active during the 1880s and 
1890s. The name suggests that the members banded 
themselves together to reach out into the community 
and protect the rights they deserved. 

Prior to the first World War, there were less than 
3,000 Negroes in the state but with the migration 
of Negro labor to help in the war effort, this figure 
increased rapidly and civic clubs became a necessity. 
Here the name of Mrs. Dora Bell stands out. The 
Woman’s Improvement Club was organized in her 
home in Milwaukee in 1918. When she returned to 
her original home in Racine a year later, she organ- 
ized the Phyllis Wheatley Club there. 


* * 
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By 1923, there were clubs in Milwaukee, Racine, 
Madison, and Beloit, and Mrs. Clara C. Montgomery 
(now Mrs. Whitman) of Milwaukee called them to- 
gether for a state meeting. It was on December 11, 
1923, that the State Association of Colored Women 
was organized with Mrs. Montgomery as president. 

Since that time much of the civic work of the 
Negro women of the state has been centered in this 
group. Education, charity, vocational guidance, and 
citizenship responsibility have been their chief 
concerns. 

Mrs. Montgomery- Whitman served as president of 
the association until 1929. She is beloved and hon- 
ored because of the courage and vision she had in 
opening this new way of service to the Negro women 
of the state. Mrs. Laura Hoover of Madison at 81 
years is now the dean of the active membership and 
Mrs. Allie Fox of Racine is president. 

The Colored Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Milwaukee under the direction of Bernice 
Copeland Lindsay is interracial in both philosophy 
and practice. Hundreds of women and girls have 
been interested in the colored “Y” program and have 
gone out into the community better citizens and 
more able to assume positions of leadership. 


There are still other notable examples of achieve- 
ment on the part of Negro women in Wisconsin 
today. Mrs. Helen Minnie Corbett of Racine, a grad- 
uate of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
pianist and singer, is doing much to spread apprecia- 
tion of Negro folk music. Mrs. Harry Hamilton of 
Madison, Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Beloit College 
with a master’s degree from the University of Wis- 
consin, is a part time instructor in the department of 
social work at the university. She is a member of 
numerous important boards. 

Mrs. Ardie Halyard of Milwaukee, a graduate of 
Atlanta University, has worked side by side with her 
husband in the establishment of the only Negro 
owned and operated savings and loan association in 
the state. She is a pioneer in the financial world. 

Miss Nana D. Reed, program director on the staff 
of the Milwaukee YWCA, is doing an outstanding 
job in the field of interracial and inter-cultural 
relations. Mrs. Margaret Doxey, with her husband, 
Hosea, and mother, Mrs. Myra Allison, owns and 
manages Doxey House in Madison. Approved by the 
university as a student house, fifteen girls live in 
the building on the basis of “no discrimination be- 
cause of race or creed.” 


Miss Freddie Mae Hill, a home economics major 
and the first Negro girl to get a degree from the 
University of Wisconsin, is now a faculty member 
in North East Junior High School in Kansas City.*' 


* * * 


Mrs. Hamilton, just mentioned, is a member of 
the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights. So are 
Mrs. George Thompson, referred to as the immediate 
past president of the Wisconsin Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Margaret Chenowich of Janesville; and 
Mildred D. Wilcox of Eau Claire. Other leaders 
among women of every race and creed are giving 
strength to the objectives of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. They believe that brotherhood 
is the only hope of the world—the only pattern 
for peace. 

Some. other campaigns such as the annual cancer 
control drive for funds, sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Field Army of the American Cancer Society, have 
enlisted the cooperation of all women’s organiza- 
tions. Mrs. Frederick H. Clausen of Horicon was the 
first Wisconsin commander in. this important work 
and gave it able leadership just as she did both the 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. George 
Stoddart of Beaver Dam has followed Mrs. Clausen. 

A faithful worker in behalf of the cancer control 
movement in Wisconsin is Mrs. Konrad Testwuide 
of Sheboygan. Mrs. Testwuide has given leader- 
ship to social welfare work generally. In her home 
city she headed the Community Fund for many years. 

The Wisconsin Women’s Legislative Council is 
representative of many organizations. It was formed 
in 1916 upon the suggestion of Mrs. V. A. C. 
Henmon and began to function with the convening 


_ °1 Material on the Negro race supplied by Bernice Copeland 
Lindsay of Milwaukee. 


of the 1917 session of the legislature. It was the 
first such organization of women to be formed in 
the United States preceding the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee which was started in 1920. 

The council, with Mrs. H. J. Schubert recently suc- 
ceeding Mrs. W. S. Ryerson as president, is a non- 
partisan educational body rather than an action group. 
It meets every Monday during a legislative session 
and serves as a clearing house for the organizations 
in membership. Each member organization submits 
its legislative program.:These programs in turn serve 
as a basis for study of those bills which affect these 
programs. The council does not lobby unless a bill 
receives the unanimous vote of every state chairman 
after both sides of a subject have been thoroughly 
discussed at council meetings. A majority vote of 
approval or disapproval may be taken, however, in 
which case the action so taken is presented at the 
hearing on the bill. 

Early in its history the council worked for the 
bill providing for county nurses in Wisconsin. In 
the years since, the women who compose the council 
have taken a keen interest in and firm stand for 
improved food laws, better and more equalized edu- 
cational opportunities for Wisconsin children, and 
public welfare laws to best serve the needs and the 
needy of the state. The records of the council tell a 
story of vigilance to put good sound laws on Wis- 
consin statute books. In 1939 the council joined the 
National Council on State Legislation, of which Mrs. 
John Glaetti, Jr., of Madison is now the head. 


* * * 


So the club movement, rich in able leadership, 


truly can be said to have made women the doctors 
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and nurses of the malnutritions and paralyses of 
society. It also has made them important molders 
of public opinion. 
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We Specialize 


IT IS A LONG STRIDE from a literary society of the 
1870s to the complex and complete organization of 
women on every level today. It also is a span that 


| represents significant change. 


Not only state bureaus and agencies but organiza- 
tions with specialized purposes have taken over a 
burden of the work that occupied the time and atten- 
tion and energies of the federated women’s clubs 


| single-handedly in the early years of this century 


and before. 

The entrance of the United States into the first 
World War brought to women’s groups the first full 
realization that world affairs are a concern of the 
American people. From 1920 international relations 


| have had a place in almost every club program. 


Then, too, an ever increasing number of women 
identified with education have made their influence 
felt through organized activity. 


* * * 


It was in 1910, when ladies were wrapping them- 
selves in linen dusters and chiffon veils and ven- 
turing out in the motor car, that the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers was organized. 
In the years since, its influence has been far reaching. 
The congress is in no way limited to women but 


some of its most capable leadership has been pro- 
vided by women. 

Mrs. Agnes Betts of Waukesha was the founder of 
the Wisconsin congress and its second president. 
Mrs. J. R. Sullivan of Milwaukee was the first presi- 
dent. The memory of Miss Emma Brookmire, long 
time teacher and supervisor of the elementary schools 
at Marinette, a volunteer worker and later secretary 
of the PTA, is honored through a memorial loan fund 
established in her name. The fund is used to help 
worthy student teachers. 

Mrs. William Hastings of Madison brought honor 
to the Wisconsin Parent-Teacher organization as 
president of the national congress from 1943 to 1946. 
Mrs. Hastings has been identified with numerous 
child welfare and educational projects in Wisconsin 
and also national agencies such as the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Mrs. G. N. Tremper of Kenosha, Mrs. George 
Zachow of Milwaukee, and Mrs. George Chatterton 
of Madison are other PTA leaders whose work has 
been outstanding on both the community and state 
level. Still others who have served as president of 
the state congress include Mrs. Edward Hammett, Jr., 
of Sheboygan, Mrs. W. J. Hubbard of Milwaukee, 


Mrs. H. P. Stoll of Madison, and Mrs. Roger Scott 
of Waukesha. 

Obtaining increased educational opportunity for 
all Wisconsin boys and girls, especially in the rural 
areas, through study and legislation has been and still 
is the number one objective of the Wisconsin Parents 
and Teachers. Closely related to this is the organiza- 
tion’s effort to better train adults for the job of 
parenthood —to make them more understanding of 
the physical, emotional, and mental development of 
their own children. 

Summer roundups, the physical examination of 
pre-school children, immunization of children against 
contagious diseases, employment of school nurses, 
and milk and orange juice programs all enter into 
the health program of the congress. 

Parents and teachers have given important backing 
to youth activities such as Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
and youth centers for the teen age group. The Parent- 
Teacher Congress was one of the leaders in the de- 
velopment of the Wisconsin Recreation Council — 
in making one of the first surveys of recreational 
opportunities in Wisconsin — and in encouraging the 
University of Wisconsin to establish a course for 
recreational majors. 

All of this activity totals increased cooperation 
between the home and school in the training, educa- 
tion, and welfare of Wisconsin children. It is to 
the permanent credit of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


* * * 


Likewise the several hundred women in the state, 
young and not so young, who are giving many hours 
each week to leadership of Girl Scout and Brownie 
troops are making important contribution to the 
development of the “citizens of tomorrow.” The 
Girl Scout movement, on the local, state, and na- 
tional level, has enlisted the interest of some of the 
state’s most distinguished women. ; 

Mrs. William M. Chester, daughter of much be- 
loved Mrs. George P. Miller of Milwaukee, has 
served the Girl Scouts since the first Milwaukee 
troop was organized in 1917. In 1921 the Milwau- 
kee Council was formed with Mrs. Chester as its 
first commissioner. 

Mrs. Chester’s Girl Scout record today includes 
eleven years as national vice-president, twenty-two 
years as a member of the national board of directors, 
the vice-chairmanship of the national Juliette Low 


Committee, and the post of assistant treasurer in the 
World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts. 
Perhaps it was Mrs. Miller’s intense love of nature’s 
beauty and her own deep sympathies. that inspired 
her daughter — Mrs. Chester —to go into scouting. 
Mrs. Miller’s particular interest through her long 
and useful life has been the preservation of historic 
and artistic treasures. She lives in the handsome 
house on Juneau avenue in Milwaukee that was 
given her by her father, Timothy Appleton Chapman, 
upon her marriage in 1887. 

The second Girl Scout troop in Wisconsin was 
started in April of 1918 in Kenosha under the guid- 
ance of Mary D. Bradford, already referred to as 
an early influence in education. Mrs. J. T. Borden 
was elected the first Kenosha commissioner. Miss 
Marie C. Kohler organized the Kohler Girl Scouts 
in 1919 and the same year Sheboygan became a 
Girl Scout center with Mrs. Anson Prescott, Miss 
Clara Bornheimer, Miss Arlisle Quimby, and Miss 
Mona Pape as leaders. In 1923 national headquar- 
ters presented a life saving award to a Sheboygan 
Girl Scout, Catherine Speitz, who had saved a girl 
from drowning in Lake Michigan. 

Mrs. Walter Cavanagh of Kenosha is a former 
regional chairman of the Girl Scouts and served 
many years on the national board of directors.. Mrs. 
George Abbot Morrison, formerly of Milwaukee, now 
of Peterborough, New Hampshire, a spiritual force, 
gave her home in South Milwaukee to the Girl Scouts. 
Other names prominent in the Wisconsin Girl Scout 
record, past and present, include those of Mfrs. 
Agner B. Hansen of Green Bay, Mrs. Alf Gunderson 
of LaCrosse, Mrs. Wellwood Nesbit of Madison, 
Mrs. T. L. Squier of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Howard T. 
Greene of Genesee Depot. 


* * * 


The early story of women in education in Wis- 
consin is brought down to date through the organiza- 
tion of alumnae of higher seats of learning into 
clubs and societies. 

In 1894 eight young Milwaukee women who had 
survived all the “hazards” of a college education — 
three even to a master’s degree — decided to organ- . 
ize an Association of Collegiate Alumnae. They were _ 
Mrs. George A. Chamberlain, Mrs. Howard Greene, 
Miss Hattie Bell Merrill, Mrs. George H. Noyes, 
Mrs. George W. Peckham, Miss Mary Bigelow Peter- _ 
son, Miss Florence Porter Robinson, and Mrs. Perry) 
Williams. 


When they met Mrs. Williams summed up the 
prevailing sentiment of the 90s by saying: 


“In Milwaukee, families —— who without question 
gave their sons a college education— sent their 
daughters to finishing schools, or gave them no 
formal education at all.” 

This was the situation which founders of the new 
A.C.A. intended to set right. They felt certain that 
many a young woman was being denied a chance 
for greater personal development and usefulness. 

One of the first steps of the new association was 
to interest parents in the value of higher education 
for girls, and to prove that college girls could still 
be attractive to the sterner sex. The members invited 
a number of non-collegiate women to become asso- 
ciate members, particularly women with daughters 
approaching college age. Soon there were more asso- 
ciate members than college graduates. This situation 
raised doubt as to whether the National Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae would admit them as a branch. 

To make sure of acceptance, the Milwaukee group 
ingeniously prepared two constitutions to submit to 
the national convention held in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1896, one with provision for associate 
members, and one without. If they were refused 
admission on the first, the delegates were instructed 
to present the second constitution. Their premoni- 
tions were correct. The second had to be presented. 

Returning delegates then faced a most painful duty. 
It was their responsibility to compose a letter — the 
result was probably the most tactful letter in the 
annals of any organizaion— explaining to their 
associate members that it was the policy of the A.C.A. 
to limit strictly, or entirely do away with, associate 
membership. 

The first effort of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae after organization was in cooperation with 
the Milwaukee School Alliance, and directed toward 
improvement in the method of selecting school board 
members. The association also furnished teachers and 
funds for YWCA extension classes, supported a car- 
pentry class at the University Settlement, and was 
represented in the Children’s Betterment League. 


* * * 


It was in 1922 that the association, renamed the 
College Women’s Club, voted to acquire the big 
Victorian Patrick Cudahy house on Prospect avenue 
in Milwaukee for its home.’ This was just a year 


1 Material on College Women’s Club of Milwaukee taken from 
Fifty Years of the College Women’s Club — 1894-1944. 
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after the organization of the Wisconsin Division of 
the American Association of University Women. 
The Milwaukee club’ became the oldest branch of 
the state organization, which was inspired by Mrs. 
Marvin Bristol Rosenberry of Madison. 


Mrs. Rosenberry, wife of Chief Justice Rosenberry 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, was president of 
the national organization of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae from 1917 to 1921, when its name 
was changed to American Association of University 
Women. Since 1921 Mrs. Rosenberry has again 
served as national leader of the organization. She 
also is the author of the history of the association. 


Before her marriage to Justice Rosenberry in June, 
1918, Mrs. Rosenberry was Mrs. Lois Kimball 
Matthews, the beloved dean of women and asso- 
ciate professor of history at the University of Wis- 
consin. She is recognized today as an accomplished 
hostess and one of the most distinguished women 
of the state. 


During her deanship Mrs. Rosenberry had Mrs. 
Oscar Rennebohm, present first lady of Wisconsin, 
as a student at the university. Mrs. Rennebohm now 
presides with pleasant graciousness over the old ex- 
ecutive residence, offering hospitality to many of the 
official groups that meet in Madison. Mrs. Louise 
Troxell of Madison is the present dean of women 
at the university. 

Of recent years the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women again had Wisconsin leadership 
through Dr. Helen C. White, professor of English 
at the university. Dr. White has had a truly brilliant 
career in her chosen field. With bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from Radcliffe, she came to the univer- 
sity in 1919. Here she earned her doctor’s degree. 
She held the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Fellowship in 1928, 1929, and the summer of 1930. 

In 1941 she was awarded the Laetare Medal by 
Notre Dame, an honor annually given an outstanding 
Catholic for meritorious work. In 1944 she was 
given the Siena Medal by Theta Phi Alpha as the 
outstanding Catholic woman of the year. 

She is the author of four novels: A Watch in the 
Night, 1933; Not Built With Hands, 1935; To the 
End of the World, 1939; and Dust on the King’s 
Highway, 1947, all dealing with significant periods 
in the history of the Roman Catholic Church. Four 
other books also to her credit are The Mysticism 
of William Blake, 1927; English Devotional Lit- 
erature: Prose 1600-1640, 1931; The Metaphysical 


Poets: A Study in Religious Experience, 1936; and 
Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature of 
the Sixteenth Century, 1944. 


Miss White served as adviser to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. In the summer 
of 1947 she was named to a ten member board to 
select American students to study abroad under the 
Fulbright act and she also was appointed to the 
U. S. National Commission on Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Relations. 

Her good friends know that she likes best to teach 
creative writing, that she has a profound interest in 
mysticism, and that she almost invariably dresses in 
purple, her favorite color. 

Presidents of the Wisconsin AAUW have in- 
cluded Miss Frances Perkins of Madison, Miss Alice 
Wright of Milwaukee, a founder and former director 
of the northeast central region; Mrs. Gertrude South- 
wick Kingsland of Ripon, Mrs. John M. Detling 
of Sheboygan, Mrs. Maud Mendenhall Titus of 
Waukesha, Miss Mary Anderson of Madison, Mrs. 
Curtis Jacobs of Oconomowoc, Mrs. Francis Wendt 
of Racine, Mrs. Wyeth Allen of Milwaukee, Mrs. 
Mary Kingsland Doman of Ripon, Mrs. Elmer 
Severinghaus of Madison, and Mrs. John L. Defan- 
dorf of Milwaukee. Mrs. Thomas E. Orbison of 
Appleton recently succeeded Mrs. Defandorf as state 
president. 

The history of the Wisconsin division is one of 
idealism and achievement. Its purpose is primarily 
to maintain and improve standards and opportunities 
in education. The $40,000 Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship 
Fund, started in 1927 and completed in 1947 mainly 
through the untiring efforts of Mrs. Detling, is Wis- 
consin’s quota of a national million dollar fund. The 
fund is used for graduate fellowships for gifted 
women scholars. 

Wisconsin also has contributed generously to the 
foreign study grants which are bringing qualified 


women scholars to this country for study and help in. 


the educational rehabilitation of their own stricken 
countries. A research information service in secondary 
and collegiate education is maintained. 


A $5,000 scholarship fund of the College Club 
of Fond du Lac is a memorial to Elizabeth Waters 
of Fond du Lac, who was prominently identified with 
education in Wisconsin for almost half a century. 
Miss Waters was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1885 where she won the Lewis prize 
for oratory. She began her teaching career in the 
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Fond du Lac schools in 1892, became assistant prin- 
cipal in 1894, and served until her retirement in 
1930. She was a member of the board of regents 
of the University of Wisconsin for fifteen years, at 
one time serving as vice-president. The university’s 


largest and newest women’s dormitory bears her 


name. 
* * * 


The Wisconsin Division of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was the moving force in 
1934 in the set up of the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. The AAUW issued the call for 
a meeting to be held January 14 at Delavan. Repre- 
sentatives from the Wisconsin Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
responded to the call. 

The meeting was prompted by the fear that a 
crisis in public education would be created by the 
period of great financial stress. It was felt that much 
of the progress, made slowly over a long period of 
years, would be lost. 

During its almost 17 years, the Joint Committee on 
Education has centered its interest on three major 
projects — the preparing of authentic, unbiased, sta- 
tistical, and informative material for use in study 
gfoups in various organizations; second, the spon- 
soring of conferences — educational workshops — 
in various sections of the state to bring reliable 
information directly to interested citizen groups and 
in turn to get local reactions to statewide problems, 
and third the sponsorship of educational broadcasts. 
The subjects which have received major emphasis 


are taxation and school finance, and rural educa- 


tion, which is one of the most emphatic issues in 
Wisconsin’s educational picture. Mrs. Frank Clapp 
of Madison is now the president of the joint com- 
mittee which has a long list of affiliated organizations. 


* * * 


The Wisconsin Home Economics Association, 
founded in 1921, has University of Wisconsin lead- 
ership with Miss Frances Zuill, professor and director 
of home economics, at its head. Miss Zuill has served 


the American Home Economics Association in the | 
same capacity. Her own training was at Stout Insti- _ 


tute and the Teachers’ College of Columbia Univer- 
sity. She is known especially for the intense esprit de 
corps she has inspired in her departments at the 


. c : a x 
university. She is the author of innumerable articles ) 


in the home economics field. 


Miss Anita Gundlach, assistant state leader of home 
economics extension, is the present secretary of the 
Home Economics Association. Supporters of this 
work include Miss Zuill’s co-workers at Wisconsin 
and in other institutions of higher learning in the 
state, among them Helen T. Parsons, professor of 
home economics at the university, who earned her 
doctor’s degree at Yale; Helen C. Dawe, associate 
professor of home economics and an authority in 
nursery school techniques; Miss Susan West at Mil- 
waukee-Downer; Sister Mary Margaret at Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee; Miss Bessie May Allen of 
Central State Teachers’ College, Stevens Point, and 
Miss Ruth Michaels, who only recently retired at 
Stout Institute, Menomonie. 

Miss Mary Bergin of the Milwaukee County Hos- 
pital for Mental Diseases is president of the Wis- 
consin Dietetic Association, which is somewhat 
related to the Home Economics Association in its 


activity. 


* * * 


Home economics extension provided by federal, 
state, and county appropriation through the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin 
—and as carried out today under the direction of 
Blanche L. Lee —is far flung in its influence and 
benefit. In the official files there is record of a 
cooking school being held in 1894 at Fond du Lac 
with Miss M. L. Clarke of Milwaukee discussing sub- 
jects of domestic economy and giving demonstrations 
of beef stew with dumplings and corn fritters. In 
1895 there is record of a three day cooking school 
at Monroe under the direction of Mrs. Jessie A. 
Jamison of Neenah. 

This type of school continued at various places 
throughout 1915. During the war period emergency 
in 1918 seventeen home agents gave demonstrations 
on thé use of wheat flour substitutes. During 1917 
and 1918 there also was a series of two and three 
day clothing schools. 

Homemakers clubs with their broader concern with 
homemaking and community and national problems 
came on the horizon in 1919 in LaCrosse County and 
in 1921 in Wood County. The first work by lay 
leaders trained by extension specialists was also in 
Wood County in 1921. Marathon was the first 
county to employ a county home agent — Miss Mary 
Brady, in 1918. In Marathon County, Emma Con- 
ley is particularly remembered as an early teacher in 
the County School of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. She was there in 1902. Later Miss Conley 
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was a member of the state department of public in- 
struction as supervisor of homemaking. 

Milwaukee County followed Marathon in 1928 
with Mrs. Helene French Lee as its first home agent. 
At the present time 67 of 171 Wisconsin counties 
are making appropriations to employ county home 
agents. The annual report for 1947 indicated that 
there is a total of 54,585 women and girls enrolled 
in 4,268 home demonstration, 4-H Club, and older 
youth groups in Wisconsin, and that more than 
11,000 women are serving as leaders of 4-H and 
adult groups. There are 35,766 women enrolled in 
2,014 homemakers groups. 

Early extension workers in Wisconsin were Mrs. 
Nellie Kedzie Jones, who served as state leader of 
home economics extension from 1918 to 1933, and 
Mrs. W. P. Mortenson for the period 1933 to 1936. 
Both Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Mortenson now live in 
Madison. The honor roll of early extension spe- 
cialists in food and nutrition includes Miss Eliza- 
beth Amery, Mrs. Richard Vaughan, Miss Gladys 
Stillman, Mrs. Esther Ord Wells, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Miller Nelson, Miss Lucy Case, Mrs. Edna Huff- 
man Puttkammer, Mrs. Myrtle Osborn, Mrs. Luella 
Mortenson, Mrs. Charlotte Clark Buslaff, Miss Mary 
Brady, and Mrs. Linnea Dennett; in child de- 
velopment and family relationships, Mrs. Blanche 
Hedrick, Mrs. Elsa Bate, and Miss Mildred Dorr; 
in clothing, Miss Agnes Boeing, Miss Gladys 
Meloche, Miss Sadie McNulty, Miss Mary Purcell, 
Mrs. Ruth Peck Dietz, and Miss Helen Pearson; in 
home management and home furnishing, Miss Mabel 
Jane McMurray, Mrs. Edna Dixon Walker, Miss 
Wealthy Hale, Mrs. Ida Patterson, Mrs. Margaret 
McCordic, Mrs. Clara Jonas Legrid, Miss Louise 
Young, and Miss Gertrude Hoffmann; and in 4-H 
Club work, Miss Elizabeth Amery, Mrs. Mildred 
Haggerty Gabbard, Mrs. Elizabeth Salter Eby, Mrs. 
Geneva Amundson Erickson, Mrs. Grace Rowntree 
Duffee, and Mrs. Edna Baumann Niedermeier. 

* * 

Home demonstration work, in its early years, was 
financed by state and local contributions, together 
with a private grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. During these years national sentiment toward 
a federal appropriation for this service was being 
crystallized. It culminated in the passage of the 
Smith-Lever Bill. In 1913 Congressman Lever, in 
presenting the Smith-Lever Bill, said: 


* 


“Your committee commends to the especial atten- 
tion of this House that feature of the bill which 


provides authority for the itinerant teaching of home 
economics or home management. This is the first 
time in the history of the country that the Federal 
Government has shown any tangible purpose or desire 
to help the farm woman in a direct way, to solve her 
manifold problems and lessen her heavy burdens. 
The drudgery and toil of the farm wife have not 
been appreciated by those upon whom the duty of 
legislation devolves, nor has proper weight been 
given to her influence upon rural life. Our efforts 
heretofore have been given in aid of the farm man, 
his horses, cattle and hogs, but his wife and girls 
have been neglected almost to the point of criminal- 
ity. This bill provides the authority and the funds for 
inaugurating a system of teaching the farm wife and 
farm girl the elementary principles of homemaking 
and home management, and your committee believes 
there is no more important work in the country 
than this.” 


On May 8, 1914, President Woodrow Wilson 
signed the Smith-Lever Bill and it became a law, 
thus opening doors to undreamed-of opportunity 
and satisfaction for the rural womanhood of the land. 


Through home extension work the rural woman 
has found a challenge in the job of homemaking. 
She has been given needed information and skills. 
She has been helped in recognizing social and eco- 
nomic satisfactions. She has learned to express her- 
self, to cooperate, and to evaluate herself as well as 
others. She has learned to play. The rural woman 
has taken her thinking beyond the four walls of 
her home. 


As one farm woman has put it, “When the daily 
duties become a series of events, drudgery disappears. 
To put in practice the fresh ideas brought to us by 
the extension service makes us master of our work 
instead of being enslaved by it.” 

To a man, Prof. R. A. Moore, of the University 
of Wisconsin, goes the credit for first promoting 4-H 
Club work in Wisconsin, but Mrs. May Hatch, a 
mother of five children, was the inspiration for the 
first 4-H Club—the Linn Junior Farmers’ Club of 
Lake Geneva. This was a group of seven enthusi- 
astic boys and girls organized October 30, 1914. 

Mrs. Hatch took on the leadership of the club and 
it grew so rapidly that in three years’ time almost 
every available boy and girl of club age was en- 
rolled. During a period of 11 years all of Mrs. 
Hatch’s five children were club members and the 
oldest ones became respected citizens and farmers. 
It it worth recording that three Hatch boys and 
one girl are now living on farms in the same home 
community. One daughter prepared herself to be a 
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teacher and is in the home economics department at 
Cornell University. 
Many changes in 4-H Club projects have taken 


place during the past 25 years, but throughout this — 


period there has been an almost equal proportion of 
boys and girls enrolled in club work in Wisconsin. 
Clothing has been the most popular home economics 
project ever since 1921 when it first enrolled more 
girls than did the canning project. The first bulletins 
written exclusively for Wisconsin 4-H Club girls 
were in 1926— Let’s Sew and Clothing the Club 


Girl. Today there are special 4-H Club circulars for 


each of the home economics projects. 

In 1947 there were 1,990 4-H Clubs in Wis- 
consin with a total membership of 35,919 — 17,614 
boys and 18,305 girls. Two women — Miss Agnes 
Hansen and Miss Ethel Hill — are assistant 4-H Club 
leaders today. They are proving, as have their pred- 
ecessors, that they can help make young people self 
reliant and in so doing enter into the fun and gaiety 


of work. 


* * * 


The State Home Demonstration Council, which is 
advisory to Home Economics Extension, was organ- 
ized in January, 1939, in connection with the annual 
Farm and Home Week program at the University of 
Wisconsin. Active in this are Mrs. Albert Erickson 
of Whitehall, the first president; Mrs. George Alberts 


of Stratford, second president; and Mrs. Morton ~ 


Geraldson of Manitowoc, the present president. 


Mrs. Lola James of Richland Center was one of — 


five persons, and the only woman, to receive honor 
during Farm and Home Week held at the College 


of Agriculture at the University of Wisconsin in Feb- 


ruary, 1948. Mrs. James, a pioneer farm woman and 
widow with six children, has lived a life of service. 
Together with paying off the farm mortgage, she has 
given active leadership to the local 4-H Club move- 


ment, to her church, to home demonstration work, 


the Red Cross, and the USO. 


Other farm women to have received this recogni- 
tion since 1916 are Mrs. Adda Florette Howie of 
Milwaukee, Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones of Madison, 


Mrs. Fannie Ochsner Brace of Lone Rock, Mrs. 


W. J. Dougan of Beloit, Mrs. Charles Hill of Rosen- 
dale, Miss Lucy A. Leonard of Shell Lake, Mrs. Marie 
Hanrahan of Kewaunee, Mrs. Virginia Meredith, now 


of LaFayette, Ind.; Mrs. Nora Dunlap, now of Savoy, § 
Ill; Miss Vera C. Rehnstrand of Superior, Mrs. — 


Charles W. Sewell, now of Otterbein, Ind.;_ Mrs. 


Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry 


| Fred B. Hanson of River Falls, Mrs. Margaret Keys 
) of Fond du Lac, Mrs. Marcus Kellogg of Janesville, 
h Mrs. George Schmidt of Two Rivers, Mrs. Fred Free- 
) man of Gays Mills, Mrs. Albert Erickson of Pigeon 
| Falls, Dr. Bertha E. Reynolds of Lone Rock, Mrs. 
| Oscar Conrad of West Allis, Mrs. Andrew Rogan 
) of Cable, Mrs. Ruth Suckow of Cedar Falls, Mrs. 
|| Fred Strahm of Rusk County, Miss Lela Starks of 
} Oneida County, Mrs. George Alberts of Marathon 
/ County, Mrs. Charles Nixon of Ontario; Mrs. May 
| Hatch of Walworth County, Mrs. Julius Jahnke of 
| Pepin County, and Mrs. Raymond Sayre, now of 
|, Ackworth, Iowa. 
Working closely with the extension department of 
|| the University College of Agriculture are the wom- 
} en’s groups affiliated with farm organizations in 
Wisconsin. The Associated Women of the Wisconsin 
Farm Bureau was founded in 1933. Mrs. R. J. 
Douglas of Juda has been chairman of this group 
ever since it was organized. Four other women ac- 
tively identified now are Mrs. Harold Russell of 
Janesville, Mrs. Walter Morrissey of Glen Haven, 
Mrs. A. C. Murphy of Chilton, and Mrs. Earl Jewett 
| of West Salem. 


Mrs. Herman Ihde of Neenah and Mrs. William 
| Seffern of Van Dyne have been longtime and effective 


leaders in the Wisconsin Grange. Mr. Ihde was 
former master of the Grange. Mrs. Seffern served 
as lecturer for the Grange for many years and 
has given numerous radio talks and lectures through- 
out the state. Some of the women who have been 
most active during the past ten years in the Wis- 
consin Farmers Union are Mrs. Ruth Huntington, 
who is now teaching home economics at Cadott; Mrs. 
Evelyn Witt of Chippewa Falls, who is education 
director of the union; and Mrs. Claude Lyons and 
Mrs. Walter Uphoff, both of Oregon. 

The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture is an affil- 
iate of most of the Wisconsin farm organizations. 
During her life, Mrs. Milo Swanton was the guiding 
force in its women’s activities. 


* * * 


In 1921, the same year that the Wisconsin Division 
of the American Association of University Women 
was founded, Ellen Sabin was succeeded as president 
of Milwaukee-Downer by Lucia Russell Briggs, 
daughter of Dean Le Baron Russell Briggs of Har- 
vard. President Briggs has given the college a good 
balance between sympathy with tradition and alert- 
ness to new developments in education. 


Under her presidency continued growth and hon- 
ors have come to Milwaukee-Downer. The Carnegie 
Corporation gave the art department an endowment 
gift of $50,000 and the library a $10,000 gift. A 
modern science building, named for Ellen C. Sabin, 
was erected in 1928. In 1937 a new library was 
built, made possible by the million dollar bequest 
of Alice G. Chapman. The endowment of the college, 
the buildings, and campus today are set at a total 
valuation of five million dollars. 


From all over the country has come recognition 
for Milwaukee-Downer’s department of occupational 
therapy, brought to life during the first World War 
by the need for soldier rehabilitation, and developed 
in the period between two wars into a diploma and 
a degree course which have been the pattern for de- 
partments of occupational therapy in other colleges 
and universities. Mr. and Mrs. H. A. J. Upham 
endowed the professorship in the department. Their 
daughter Elizabeth (Mrs. C. H. Davis) was the 
driving force in establishing the occupational ther- 
apy program at the college, and was its first director. 

In 1928 Marjorie Taylor came to direct the depart- 
ment at Milwaukee-Downer in conjunction with 
work at the Curative Workshop, under sponsorship 


of the Milwaukee Junior League which was founded 
in 1915 with Mrs. William M. Chester as its first 
president. 

Since 1928 Miss Taylor has become a national 
leader in the field of occupational therapy. She 
assumed full time directorship of the Curative 
Workshop in 1939 but has continued as a faculty 
adviser at Downer. She also lectures at the Mar- 
quette University Medical School. The Curative 
Workshop provides treatment for men, women, and 
children suffering from infantile and other forms of 
paralysis and various kinds of nerve and muscular 
handicaps resulting from illness or accidents. 


* * * 


The roster of women identified with higher educa- 
tion in Wisconsin today is long and distinguished. In 
addition to those already mentioned at Milwaukee- 
Downer or in connection with organization activity 
there are at the University of Wisconsin, for instance, 
Dr. Ruth Wallerstein, professor of English and an 
authority on the seventeenth century; Dr. Ann G. 
Margaret, associate professor of psychology; and Dr. 
Elizabeth McCoy, professor of agricultural bacteri- 
ology. 

Dr. McCoy is particularly well known for her 
work with anti-biotics, especially with penicillin. She 
assisted in the research at Wisconsin which led to 
the discovery of the so-called “Q-176,” a strain of 
penicillin which is twice as productive of the drug 
as previous strains of the mold. In addition, she has 
worked on fermentation bacteria. A large butyl 
alcohol plant in Puerto Rico owes at least part of 
its success to Miss McCoy’s work with anaerobic 
bacteria. She is currently engaged in research con- 
cerning the relation of bacteria to vitamin manufac- 
ture and destruction in the alimentary tract of 
animals. 

Dr. McCoy took her graduate work in agricultural 
bacteriology under Dr. Edwin B. Fred, now presi- 
dent of the university. After obtaining her doctor’s 
degree she went abroad on a national research fel- 
lowship and studied at the University of London, and 
later at Charles University in Prague. 

Dr. Annette C. Washburne is distinguished not 
only through her own accomplishment but also by 
family inheritance. Her father was mayor of Chicago 
in 1892; her grandfather was Elihu B. Washburne, 
secretary of state under President Grant and later 
ambassador to France during the Franco-Prussian 
War. Her great-uncle, Cadwallader Washburne, was 
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one of Wisconsin’s early governors. He gave Wash- 
burne Observatory to the university. 

Dr. Washburne is head of neuropsychiatry in the | 
student health department and associate professor of | 
neuropsychiatry in the university medical school. She | 
is a popular speaker and an ardent trout fisherman. | 

Likewise Dr. Elizabeth Brandeis Raushenbush || 
(Mrs. Paul A.) of the university law school has © 
notable ancestry. She is a daughter of the late Justice » 
Brandeis of the U. S. Supreme Court. She received | 
her bachelor’s degree from Radcliffe, where she is 
now a member of the board of trustees. Her master’s 
and doctor’s degrees are from the University of Wis- | 
consin. Dr. Raushenbush teaches labor legislation 
and the economic history of the United States, with 
the position of lecturer. She participates in the col- : 
lective bargaining seminar in the law school. 

Dr. Marie Carns is professor and director of physi- | 
cal education for women at the University of Wis- 
consin and associate professor of clinical medicine © 
in the medical school. Miss Christina Murray, pro- 
fessor and director of nursing, is another university | 
asset and so is Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, emeri- / 
tus lecturer in home economics, who was given the / 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science by her alma |) 
mater, Smith College, in 1930. Dr. Mendenhall was : 
a practising physician in Madison in her earlier ( 
career. For two years she was connected with the ° 
Children’s Bureau in Washington. 

It is an ambition of Dr. Fred, president of the | 
university, to have at least one woman of outstand- - 
ing accomplishment and influence teaching in each || 
department of the university. 


w 


= 
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* * * ie 


The University of Wisconsin also points with pride | 
to the women who have served as members of its | 
board of regents. Elizabeth Waters, Zona Gale, and | 
Mrs. Meta Berger already have been mentioned in this | 
connection. Mrs. E. Ray Stevens, the former Kate L. 
Sabin of Windsor, a university graduate, was the 
first woman to serve as a regent. Mrs. Stevens was Ap 
superintendent of schools in Dane County for three — 
years before her marriage. 

Mrs. Florence Buckstaff of Columbus served on 
the board of visitors in 1898 and the board of 
regents from 1907 to 1923. The women’s athletic 
field on the western part of the university campus has 
been named Buckstaff Field in her honor. Di 

Miss Frances G. Perkins has been mentioned before 
as the first president of the Wisconsin AAUW. She | 


had six years on the board of regents from 1915 to 
1921, following a career of teaching in state high 
schools and social service work in her home city — 
Fond du Lac. 


Miss Leola M. Hirschmann of Milwaukee, a leader 
in organization work, was a regent from 1922 to 
1928 and Mrs. Clara T. Runge of Baraboo from 1926 
to 1938. Mrs. Runge was previously a member of 
the board of regents of the state normal schools. 


Mrs. Jessie C. Combs of Oshkosh, formerly on the 
Oshkosh Public Library staff, served the university 
board of regents from 1933 to 1939, and Mrs. John 
Campbell of Dodgeville, state chairman of the wom- 
en's division of the Progressive Party, was a regent 
in 1938 and 1939. Mrs. Campbell was formerly a 
trained nurse in Dodgeville and Madison. 


The most recent woman regent was Mrs. Barbara 
Vergeront of Viroqua, who served from 1939 until 
her death. During her term she was vice-president of 
the board. Mrs. Vergeront was a leader in Republican 
politics and a former chairman of the Women’s 
Field Army of the American Cancer Society. Maude 
Maxwell Munroe of Baraboo is now a member of 
the university's board of visitors. 


Another university asset is Rosa P. Fred, charming 
wife of President Fred, who is prominently but, by 
her own choice, modestly identified with the social 
life of the campus. 

* 


* * 


At Lawrence College at Appleton, Emma Kate 
Corkhill, professor of English from 1902 to 1913, 
is remembered as one of the most inspiring teachers 
ever on the college faculty. Prof. Charlotte M. Lorenz 
founded the college’s present course in Spanish. 


Frances Dorothy Bethurum, who taught English 
literature at Lawrence from 1927 to 1940, now heads 
the department of English at Connecticut College. 
She is a specialist in the Anglo-Saxon period and in 
the Renaissance. Of recent years on the Lawrence 
faculty Prof. Dorothy Waples of the department of 
English has been one of those held in particularly 
high regard. Professor Waples died in the spring of 
1948 shortly after the passing of Kate Edmonds 
Brokaw, for many years a trustee and benefactor of 
the college. Brokaw Hall is named for her. 


Elsie Plantz Remley of Wisconsin Rapids, now a 
Lawrence trustee, remembers playing in the presi- 
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dent’s large house as a child. Her father, Samuel 
Plantz, was president of the college for 34 years. 
Other Lawrence women trustees at present include 
Mrs. S. F. Shattuck, Mrs. Fanny Lyons Babcock, Mrs. 
Gertrude Smith Slocum, and Mrs. Herbert V. Kohler. 


Edith Stroschneider, technical librarian at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, an affiliate of Law- 
rence College, is particularly distinguished in her 
field. Her duties as librarian at the institute include 
not only the full responsibility for what is generally 
accepted to be the most complete library of its type 
in the world, but also the preparation and publica- 
tion of a monthly bulletin known as Library Notes. 
is 
followed internationally as the most definitive ref- 


The latter has a world wide circulation and 


erence to scientific and technical literature relating 
to the cellulose field and to related subjects. This 
publication covers over 200 journals which are pub- 
lished in ten or twelve different languages. The 
initials “E.S.” appearing at the bottom of a techni- 
cal abstract are recognized immediately by technicians 
everywhere as the trademark of Edith Stroschneider. 


* * * 


Outstanding women in the history of Ripon Col- 
lege include Mrs. Clarissa Tucker Tracy, Mrs. 
Gertrude Southwick Kingsland, and Dr. Grace 
Gertrude Goodrich. Mrs. Tracy was identified with 
the college in its early beginnings from 1859 to 
1903. She served as matron of the domestics depart- 
ment and taught mathematics, English, botany, and 
She is remembered especially as “a great 
teacher.” 


Latin. 


Mrs. Kingsland, an outstanding professor of Eng- 
lish, was dean of women from 1919 to 1933. Dr. 
Goodrich was professor of classics at Ripon from 
1913 to 1939 and dean of women for six years. 
For two years she was a student at the American 
Academy in Rome. 


Carroll College finds prestige in the careers of 
Miss Susan Guild, Miss May Nickell Rankin, and 
Mrs. Maud Mendenhall Titus. Miss Guild was dean 
of women at Carroll from 1906 to 1917 and holds 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Literature from the 
college. Miss Rankin founded Carroll’s department 
of oratory and the Carroll Players in 1896. She 
was professor of literary interpretation. 


Mrs. Titus served Carroll as professor of history 


and dean of women from 1928 to 1937. She was 
known throughout the state as a lecturer on current 
affairs and for her keen mind and ready wit. Carroll 
gave her an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


* * * 


In 1946 Beloit College presented distinguished 
service citations to five of its women graduates of 
years gone by. Recipients were Mary Josephine 
Booth, for many years librarian at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers’ College; Jessie May Short, statistician, 
astronomer, and mathematician; Mrs. Katherine Bill 
Whitney, former dean of women; Dr. Mabel Clare 
Hirschka, noted psychiatrist; and Dr. Esther Isabel 
Seaver, former head of the art department at Wheaton 
College in Massachusetts. Miss Elizabeth L. Morrissy, 
professor of economics at the College of Notre 
Dame in Baltimore, formerly of Elkhorn, received a 
similar citation in June, 1948. 


Mother Mary Ambrose, head of Kemper Hall at 
Kenosha since 1931, is regarded as a remarkable 
administrator. She has been engaged in educational 
work for more than thirty years. 


Sister Flora Therese of the Kemper Hall faculty 
has had unbroken connection with the school since 
1886 as student, staff member, and sister. Frances 
Willis, a 1916 graduate, was a member of the fac- 
ulty at both Goucher and Vassar before returning to 
Kemper Hall. She has been in the U. S. Consular 
Service in several countries and at present is in the 
division of western European affairs. Nellie McKim, 
a 1907 graduate, has spent most of her life in Japan, 
in teaching and administrative work for the Episco- 
pal Church. Interned in the Philippines in 1941, her 
knowledge of the Japanese language and psychology 
were invaluable in ameliorating prison conditions 
for Americans. 


Miss Bertha Bisby was a member of the Stout 
Institute faculty from 1912 to 1927. Outstanding 
as a teacher in nutrition, she was the first person in 
Menomonie to interest local physicians in nutritional 
deficiencies of children with the idea of improving 
such conditions in the public schools. 

Miss Daisy A. Kugel was dean of the division of 
home economics at Stout Institute from 1912 to 
1927. She was instrumental in establishing the 
Practice cottage at the institute and through her 
management, the infirmary was opened. During 
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World War I Miss Kugel was indefatigable in her 
efforts to help the women of Menomonie and the 
whole of Dunn County with their food problems. 

Miss Gladys Harvey came to Stout as the first 
teacher of interior decoration and remained in that 
capacity until 1923. Miss Mamie R. Mutz began 
her career as part of the Stout Institute art depart- — 
ment in January, 1923. She remained until 1935, 
endearing herself as a teacher and friend to all who 
knew her by her untiring efforts to help others to 
see art in all of their surroundings. 


Miss Mabel Leedom was a part of the Stout fac- 
ulty from 1910 to 1940. During this time she dis- 
tinguished herself as a teacher of chemistry as it is 
related to the home and nutrition. Another teacher 
of chemistry is Miss Mary M. McCalmont, who began 
her career at Stout in 1912. She continues in the 
present, never having missed a day because of illness. 
She fostered the YWCA and built it up to an active 
organization as well as acting as interested adviser 
to all the students. 


* * * 


The service rendered by women on the faculties 
of the state normal schools — now the teachers’ col- 
leges —is another important chapter in the history 
of Wisconsin education. 

The story of the Milwaukee Teachers’ College 
could not be written without making prominent 
mention of Nina C. Vanderwalker, already referred 
to in the second chapter together with Rose Swart, 
Emily F. Webster, and Mary Bradford as contem- 
poraries of Ellen Sabin. 


Miss Vanderwalker commenced her service at 
Whitewater in 1892 and remained there until 1896. 
On July 15, 1897, she was appointed director of 
the kindergarten department at Milwaukee. This was 
the first attempt made to train kindergarten teachers 
in Wisconsin. Miss Vanderwalker remained as head 
of this department from 1897 until 1920, becoming 
a national figure in this field of teacher training. 
Louise M. Alder, now retired, followed Miss venue 
walker in kindergarten work. 

Delia Ovitz became librarian at Milwaukee Teach- 
ers College in 1902. She retired in 1944. She was 
one of the great college librarians of Wisconsin, 
making the library an integral part of teacher train- 5 | 
ing. In fact, she was a potent factor in the develop-— 


ment of library work throughout the entire teachers’ 
college system. 


Anna V. Day, who became nationally known, was 
a pioneer figure as dean of women in the teachers’ 
colleges of Wisconsin. She commenced her work 
in Milwaukee in 1914 and continued until 1939. 


Miss Josephine Maloney is retiring this year as 
the eighth grade critic at the Milwaukee Teachers’ 
College. Of recent years she was sent to Hawaii to 
help introduce modern educational methods in the 
schools there. Carrie Edmonson is an authority on 
reading at the Milwaukee school. Louise Mears, an 
authority on the geography of Wisconsin and the 
author of several books, left Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers’ to go to Nebraska. 


Rose C. Swart was only 10 years old when she 
came to Wisconsin in 1857. Her teaching record 
in the Wisconsin public schools dated from July 1, 
1861, to July 1, 1921, embracing a period of 58 
years. She was selected as director of the training 
school by the first president of the Oshkosh State 
Teachers’ College, George S. Albee, in 1880, short- 
ly after the school was opened. She held the position 
of supervisor of practice from 1884 to 1909. From 
1915 to 1921 she did supervision and teaching in 
Winnebago County. 


Miss Swart was an outstanding figure in educa- 
tion in Wisconsin and a conspicuous leader in every 
type of worthwhile women’s work. In later life 
she moved to Washington, D. C., where she was 
active in church and civic affairs until she was 
almost 90. The University of Wisconsin conferred 
an honorary degree on her in recognition of her 
contribution to Wisconsin education in 1896, and 
in 1898 the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
made her its first woman head. 


Emily F. Webster was graduated from the Oshkosh 
school in 1875 and immediately joined the faculty. 
She was a teacher of mathematics from 1875 to 
1928. She died July 26, 1933. During the first fifty 
years of her service she never missed a class on 
account of illness. Her will was an expression of 
her life and love. With chiseled brevity that could 
not be excelled by the ablest craftsman of the law she 
disposed of her small estate. In her eighty-second 
year, with a clear mind and a steady hand, she wrote: 


“I hereby divide my property as follows: 
“Mrs. Minnie B. Clow, 144 Elmwood Ave., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. $500.00. 
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“Miss Ellen B. McDonald, 1447 Main St., Oconto, 
Wis. $500.00. 


“All the rest of my estate, real and personal, I 
give, devise and bequeath, share and share alike, to 
the Presbyterian Church of Winneconne, Winneba- 
go Co., Wis., the First Presbyterian Church of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and the Loan Fund Association of the 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis.” 

To each of two friends who had special claim 
upon her affection and her bounty Miss Webster gave 
a modest legacy. The rest of her estate was bequeathed 
to the church of her faith and to the living and 
unborn students of the school she served. 


A special department for the training of teachers 
in home economics or household arts was established 
at the Stevens Point Teachers’ College in 1913. Bessie 
Allen, mentioned earlier in this chapter, was selected 
to head this department. She has held this position 
until the present time with conspicuous success, and 
has made a contribution of permanent influence in 
this field of education. Mae Roach of Stevens Point 
has done work of lasting benefit in the field of rural 
education, and Gertrude Hansen has done pioneer 
work in the development of good radio listening. 


A special department for the training of kinder- 
garten teachers for the northern part of Wisconsin 
was established at the Superior Teachers’ College in 
1903. Miss Caroline Barbour headed this depart- 
ment from 1903 until she died in December 1939. 
She was considered a close second to Miss Vander- 
walker in this field of teacher training. 


Mary Bradford was director of the training school 
at Stevens Point from 1894 until 1907 and then at 
the Whitewater Teachers’ College until 1910. She 
left Whitewater to become city superintendent of 
schools at Kenosha, where she was recognized for 
many years as one of the strong city superintendents 
of Wisconsin. She was the second woman president 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. 


Mrs. Bradford began her schooling in Kenosha 
County when only 2 years old. Her mother, busy with 
a family of six, gave 10 year old Ida the care of little 
Mary. Rather than give up going to school, Ida took 
her_ small sister with her to the farm a mile away 
where school was held.” No doubt this early expo- 
sure to education had something to do with Mary 
Bradford making it her life career. 


Lucy Baker had charge of the department of music 
at the Whitewater teachers’ college from 1894 to 


2 Lillian Krueger, Motherhood on the Wisconsin Frontier, 11. 
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1937 and enjoyed a state-wide reputation in her 
special field. 

At the LaCrosse Teachers’ College, Bessie Hutchi- 
son was a member of the first faculty of the school, 
which was established in 1909. She was a teacher of 
English from 1909 until her resignation in 1935. 
During all these years she was recognized as one of 
the outstanding Wisconsin teachers in this field. 

Mrs. Dorris Marks of Milwaukee and Mrs. Helen 
Harkness Eby of Madison are the two women on the 
ten member board of normal school regents at the 
present time. 


* * * 


Until 1925 the teachers’ colleges were called 
normal schools and most of the courses of study 
were two years in length. Now they are on a college 
basis with many four year courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Education and Bachelor of 
Science. 

Others remembered from early normal school days 
include Carrie J. Smith and Elizabeth Allen. Miss 
Smith was born October 11, 1860, and taught in the 
public schools from 1878 to 1895. Then she be- 
came a member of the faculty of the River Falls 
Normal School where she served until 1903 when 
she went to the Buffalo County Training School at 
Alma. In this capacity she served until 1908 when 
she went to the Manitowoc County Training School 
where she served for ten years. She last taught in a 
rural school in Jefferson County for a period of three 
years. 

Miss Allen, who was born in 1858, taught from 
1880 to 1891 in New York and Nebraska. She came 
to Wisconsin July 1, 1892, and was identified with 
the public schools until 1899. She was a member of 
the faculty of Dunn County Normal School at Me- 
nomonie from 1899 to 1911, completing a teaching 
career of 32 years in Wisconsin. 

Winifred Edsall was a member of the Richland 
County Normal School at Richland Center in the 
eatly 1900s and Nellie Wightman was a member 
of the faculties of both the Richland County and 
Rusk County Normal Schools. 


In the early 1900s Elizabeth King was on the fac- 
ulty of the Marinette County Normal School and 
later the Polk County Normal. After normal school 
experience in both Rock and Sheboygan Counties, 


Ella Jacobson became a county supervising teacher. 
Rachel McComber’s career has been in reverse to 
that of Ella Jacobson. Miss McComber went from 
county supervising in Juneau County to the faculty 


of the Juneau County Normal at New Lisbon. After — 


serving as a member of the faculty of the Buffalo 
County Normal School, Rosalie Ganz became county 
superintendent of schools. 


Other women, besides Rose Swart and Mary 
Bradford, to have served the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association as president are Elizabeth McCor- 
mick of Superior, Blanche McCarthy of Appleton, 
Frances Jelinek of Milwaukee, Autie Sanford of 
Ladysmith, Florence Scherbarth of Milwaukee, and 
Lillia E. Johnson of Eau Claire. 


* * * 


In 1902, before the laws provided for nomina- 
tions to be made in primary elections, when party 
caucuses and conventions prevailed, Miss Julia Rocka- 
fellow, a former high school teacher, was elected the 
first and only woman superintendent of schools in 
Waukesha County. She served until 1907 at $1,000 
a year. 
During this period of four and a half years, Miss 
Rockafellow made several important improvements. 
Very many more rural eighth grade graduates en- 
tered the four year high schools. The libraries in all 
the schools were catalogued and yearly additions 
based upon these known catalogues and the special 
needs of each individual school. To increase rudi- 
mentary arithmetical abilities, the correct pronuncia- 
tion and spelling of words in the common vocabulary, 
and: more legible penmanship, various contests were 
inaugurated. The state superintendent of instruction 
used this county for various tests and demonstrations. 


Miss Rockafellow paid tribute very recently to 
another early Waukesha teacher, Miss Amber 
McCabe, who is retiring as principal of the Hadfield 
School after twenty years of service. Prior to her 
principalship she had taught in the same school for 
twenty years. Miss McCabe has been outstanding in 
her use of visual aids. 


Miss Sophie Opitz, who was an outstanding teach- 
er, is now a fetired county superintendent. Miss 
Lenore M. Feldmann, who has done notable work 
in the rural field, is at present the ee eR 
of the Crawford County schools. 
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The roster of pioneer women county superin- 
tendents of schools also includes, among others, 
Jessie Smith of Bayfield County; Ellen Hammond of 
Marquette County; Mattie McMillan, who served 
both the Juneau and Sauk County schools; Ellen 


| McDonald of Oconto County; Helen Martin of Wal- 


worth County; and Myrta Cuenot of Juneau County. 
Still others are Frances Bannach of Portage County; 
Jessie Wedin of Burnett County; Emily Stromstad 
of LaCrosse County; Bertha Moss of Langlade Coun- 
ty; Edith McEachron of Racine County; Maud 
Mitchell of Walworth County; and Vera Rehnstrand 
of Douglas County, who now is continuing as a 
supervising teacher in Douglas County with her 
home in Superior. Edith Turnell traded places with 
Miss Rehnstrand. After working as a supervising 
teacher in Douglas County, Miss Turnell is now 
the county superintendent of schools. 


Katharine Conley, who in private life is Mrs. 
G. M. Stapleton, wife of Judge Stapleton at Sturgeon 
Bay, can look back on a career that has included 
work as a supervising teacher, as a normal school 
teacher, and as a county superintendent. Inez Halstad 
has had a long career as a county supervising teacher, 
in Milwaukee, Ozaukee, and now in Barron County. 


The names of the Hood sisters — Edna and Eliza- 
beth — have been synonymous with high standards 
in education at Racine and Kenosha. During her 
life Edna Hood supervised art in the Kenosha schools 
for many years. Elizabeth Hood has now retired as 
supervisor of home economics in Racine but con- 
tinues as a member of the city board of education. 


* * * 


It is to be hoped that some time there will be 
created an honor roll of the Wisconsin teachers on the 
elementary and high school level who through long 
and devoted service have done so much to give boys 
and girls a good start in life. A scattered few names 
can only be significant of many such examples. 


Carrie Emily Morgan, with a Bachelor of Letters 
degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1886, 
became superintendent of schools in Appleton in 
1894. She held this position until 1924, when upon 
her own request she was made assistant superin- 
tendent. Miss Morgan has been prominently identi- 
fied with the civic life at Appleton. 

Miss Anne Reynolds of Madison, sister of Paul 
Reynolds, former state tax commissioner, was the 
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first state elementary school supervisor. She was 
followed by Amy Bronsky of Chippewa Falls. Lea 
Velva Bradbury of Fennimore served for a short 
period, then went to the Oshkosh Teachers’ Col- 


lege, where her particular field has been geography. 


Now the state’s four elementary school super- 
visors include three women. They are Maybelle Bush 
of Madison, Ida Ooley of Menomonie, and Delie 
Kibbe of New Richmond. Special women supervi- 
sors include Catherine Birdsall, occupational thera- 
pist; Fae A. Henry, Lois M. Mitchell, and Alfaretta 
Wright, physical Gretchen 
Mueller Phair, speech supervisor; Irene M. New- 


therapy consultants; 
man, supervisor of school libraries; Anna May Vold, 
assistant librarian; Virginia A. Stephenson, child wel- 
fare consultant; Beryl M. Strnad, orthopedic nursing 
consultant; and Lavella A. Ward, superintendent of 
the deaf and blind. 


There are a number of grade supervisors in cities 
and counties of the state who have made their mark. 
Lillian Paukner, curriculum coordinator in the Mil- 
waukee public schools, is outstanding. She has been 
both a teacher and an elementary school principal. 
Miss Ethel Gardner, principal of the Andrew Jack- 
son School in Milwaukee, has been especially instru- 
mental in furthering teacher organization. 


Margaret Roberts, who was grade supervisor of the 
Fond du Lac schools, has retired after twenty-three 
years of service. At Fond du Lac, Ethel Newby Mills 
is a prominent example of a teacher active in organ- 
ization work. Mrs. Mills has taught in the rural, city 
grades, junior high, and university laboratory schools. 
At the present time she is principal of the Jefferson 
elementary school. She is prominently identified with 
both the Parent-Teacher Congress and the AAUW. 


Alice Callan is a Ripon elementary school princ- 
cipal who has played an important role in the 
community for forty years. Mrs. Olga Brenner, super- 
visor of the grades at Shawano, has been in that 
school system for twenty-five years. She was pre- 
viously both a teacher and principal. “A great lady” 
is the way her friends describe her. 

Mary Heronymous entered the Sheboygan public 
school system in September, 1893, as a kindergarten 
teacher in the Lincoln School. She was transferred 
to the Central High School as librarian and teacher 
of sewing in 1908. In 1921 she became a full time 
librarian. In 1940 she retired after 47 years of 


school service, endeared by her thoughtfulness to 
all with whom she had come in contact. 


Recently Josephine M. Lane, English teacher at Bay 
View High School, Milwaukee, has been in the lime- 
light as Milwaukee’s entry in the Quiz Kids’ “favor- 
ite teacher” radio contest. Miss Lane was nominated 
by a Bay View senior but hundreds of pupils testify 
to her popularity as a helpful friend and excellent 
English teacher. Miss Lane has instructed at Bay 
View for 25 years. Before that she was at Wausau 
High School. 


Likewise Mrs. Olga Dana of Kewaunee has been 
receiving publicity and plaudits for putting interest 
into drab rural schoolrooms in Kewaunee County. 
The most outstanding example of her work is the 
rural Footbridge School where Ransom Asa Moore, 
noted plant scientist, attended school more than 60 
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years ago. Mrs. Dana had objected to the ugly 
“landlord tan” of schoolrooms since she was a child. 
Upon the death of her husband a few years ago she 
went back to teaching and then decided to do some- 
thing about schoolroom decoration. Parents, pupils, 
and county board members all agree on the benefits 
derived from the improved schoolroom environ- 
ment and the stimulation of art interest. 


* * * 


This is only small indication of the noble contri- 
bution made by the women of the teaching profession 
in Wisconsin to the civic and cultural welfare of 
the state. As Henry Brooks Adams wrote in Chapter 
XX of The Education of Henry Adams: 


“A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where 
his influence stops.” 


—AC 
APTTAO 


Of Che Present 


No SOONER had women won the right to vote than 
they wanted the opportunity to prove their talents 
in public office as well as in the kitchen and by the 
fireside. 

In the 1920 primaries in the state a few women 
even defeated returned war veterans for county 
offices.. Two years later the Republican, Democratic, 
Socialist, and Prohibition tickets each had women can- 
didates. Those seeking election to state and national 
offices were defeated but the county “win” was good. 

Particularly significant was the success of Dorothy 
Walker of Portage in capturing the office of district 
attorney.” Miss Walker was the sixteenth graduate 
-of the University college of law in 1921 and has 
continued to be one of the outstanding women law- 
yers of the state. 

By 1924, the movement for sending women into 
the arena of public politics elected three to the state 
assembly. One of the three, Mildred Barber, of 
Marathon County, was only 23 years old. Miss 
Barber served a term with her father, who was a 
state senator at the time.’ At the beginning of 1924 
there were 400 women holding public office in Wis- 
consin municipalities. 


1 Capital Times, October 12, 1920. 
2 Milwaukee Journal, November 22, 1922. 
3 Wisconsin State Journal, November 30, 1924. 


An incomplete report listed in the cities of the 
state: 1 woman mayor, 8 alderwomen — including 
1 councilwoman under the city manager plan — 
5 city clerks, 9 city treasurers, 1 auditor, 2 justices 
of the peace, 1 supervisor, 12 policewomen, 100 
members of school boards, 89 members of library 


boards, 11 members of health boards, 19 members of 
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park boards, 11 members of city cemetery boards, 
and 2 police and fire commissioners. 

In the villages of the state, there was a similar 
distribution of offices held by women. Twelve were 
members of village boards of trustees and 14 were 
village clerks. There were 28 village treasurers, 
2 assessors, 1 supervisor, 4 justices of the peace, 
20 members of school boards, 23 members of health 
boards, and 18 members of library boards.’ 

By 1926, there were 50 women in the political 
race for county and state offices, which was the largest 
number to run up to that date.” In 1929, 158 women 
were elected to office in the state, 80 being chosen 
by the voters to serve in county and state offices.° 
In 1945 Mrs. Mary O. Kryszak, a Milwaukee Demo- 


Women Officials in Wisconsin Munictpalities, Revised Re- 
port, compiled by Gladys D. West, University of Wisconsin, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Municipal Information Bureau, In- 
formation Report No. 36, January 1924. 100 cities answered 
survey made, 37 did not; 194 villages answered, 159 did not. 

5 Wisconsin State Journal, August 30, 1926. 

8 [bid., April 15, 1930. 


crat, was returned to the State Assembly for a seventh 
term. Mrs. Kryszak died July 16, 1945. Out of 133 
members of the legislature, the largest number of 
women ever to have been there at one time is three. 

Mrs. Kryszak went to the legislature with the sup- 
port of the Polish people of the state, the second 
largest foreign segment in Wisconsin’s population. 
She had been a school teacher, music teacher, ac- 
countant, librarian, and newspaper writer as well as 
housewife and mother of three children when she 
entered the political arena. From 1921 to 1939 she 
was managing editor of the weekly publication, 
Glos Polek. She contributed columns on legislative 
and civic affairs to both of the Milwaukee Polish 
dailies.’ 

She was a leader in the Polish Women’s Alliance 
of America, as Mrs. Pelagia Wotjczak is today. An- 
other important Polish organization, the Polish 
Association, which has its national headquarters in 
Milwaukee and which is contributing importantly 
to relief in Poland, lists Mrs. Martin Rutkowski 
as one of its most active supporters. Mrs. Laura 
Semrou is now the vice-president. Among other 
Polish women prominent in affairs political, fra- 
ternal, and charitable are Miss Katherine Nowak- 
owski of the Polish National Alliance and Mrs. 
Mary Bladecki of the Polish Roman Catholic Union. 
Mrs. Josephine Pawlowicz worked devotedly for the 
Polish union during her life. For service to a foreign 
group, recognition is due Mrs. John Prisland of She- 
boygan, who founded the Slovanian Women’s Union 
22 years ago and served as its president 20 years. 


* * * 


By the end of the ’20s the novelty of women 
running for public office and serving the state in 
important capacities had diminished. This marked 
the much greater acceptance of women as equals 
in society. It is interesting to note, however, that 
women are about 51 percent of the voting pop- 
ulation of the state but hold less than 5 percent of 
the elective and appointive positions. 

Adeline Toner was formerly an Assistant Attorney 
General of Wisconsin. Beatrice Walker Lampert of 
Madison now holds this position. Earlier in her 
career Mrs. Lampert was assistant city attorney of 
Madison and law examiner of the State Public 
Service Commission. Mary Eschweiler and Mary 
Hurth Raney were law fellows in this state depart- 
ment. Charlotte Higgins is a law fellow now. 


7 Wisconsin Blue Book, 1946, 54. 
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Mrs. H. L. Garner of Madison is now serving 
her second term as a member of the State Board of 
Public Welfare. Mrs. Charles Liehe of Chippewa 
Falls was appointed to the same position in March, 
1948, to succeed her husband upon his death. 

Other women who have served on the State Board 
of Public Welfare since 1939 include Erma Stoddart 
of Beaver Dam, Esther de Weerdt of Beloit, Yvonne 
Town of Waukesha, who recently became Republican 
National Committeewoman for Wisconsin, and Lydia 
Pettit of Racine. 


Before 1939 this state agency was known as the 
State Board of Control. Women who served in this 
earlier day are Almah F. Frisby, Katherine R. Wil- 
liams, and Laura B. Breese, all of Milwaukee; Maude 
E. Neprud, who is now Mrs. C. J. Otjen of Mil- 
waukee; Elizabeth Kading of Watertown; Margaret 
Hutton Abels of Waukesha; Harriet Grimm of Dar- 
lington; Katherine Sullivan of Kaukauna; and Lila 
Burton of Eagle. Elizabeth Yerxa is well known 
today as director of child welfare in the public 
welfare department. 


Dr. Mina B. Glasier of Bloomington, mentioned 
before as one of the early doctors in the state, was 
appointed to the State Board of Health by Governor 
Blaine in 1924. She served two terms of seven 
years each. In 1935 she was president and in 1937 
vice-president of the board. Mrs. Amelia Baird of 
Eau Claire is the only other woman to have served 
on the State Board of Health, although a number 
of women have served the various sections of the 
board. Mrs. Baird served from 1938 to 1943. Dr. 
Jessie P. Allen of Beloit was for several years a 
member of the Board of Medical Examiners. 

Miss Maud Swett of Milwaukee is field director 
of the Woman and Child Labor Department of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. For the outstand- 
ing work she has done and “for distinguished citi- 
zenship” Miss Swett was the first recipient in 1947 
of the Caroline Bigelow McGeogh award of the. 
League of Women Voters of Milwaukee. The second 
recipient this year was Mrs. Thomas L. Tolan of 
Milwaukee who was named for her activities in 
volunteer welfare organizations, local and national, 
since the 1920s. 

Miss Jennie T. Schrage already has been listed 
as chief of the Traveling Library and Study Club 
Division of the Free Library Commission. Miss 
Eleanor Davis has been succeeded as chief of Library ) 
Extension for the Free Library Commission by Eliza- © 


beth Burr, who is in charge of children’s work, and 
by Mrs. Orvilla M. Thompson, who is public library 
advisor. Mrs. Frederick W. Thomas of Eau Claire 
and Mrs. Ella M. Veslak of Shawano are members 
of the Free Library Commission. 

Other women in appointive public office at pres- 
ent are Mrs. Jane Harvey of Racine, a member of 
the Board of Personnel; Margaret Clark of Green 
Bay, a trustee of the Wisconsin Retirement Fund; 
Mrs. George A. Chatterton of Madison and Mrs. L. A. 
Leadbetter of Rhinelander, members of the Youth 
Service Commission; and Margaret Conway of Mil- 
waukee and Ruth Jeffries of Janesville, members of 
the Commission on Improvement of the Educational 
System. * 


* * 


After women had received the right to the ballot 
on equal terms with men, their favor was of course 
courted immediately by all political parties. The 
regular parties accepted women into the party coun- 
cils on the same grounds as men. At the Republican 
state conference in 1922, half of the 998 delegates 
were women. A few months after the federal amend- 
ment enfranchising women was ratified, the Pro- 
gressive Party organized in January of 1921 the 
Wisconsin Women’s Progressive Association, a sort 
of female adjunct to the party of Robert LaFollette. 

Miss Ada L. James of Richland Center, a vigorous 
suffrage worker, as already noted, was elected its first 
president.” In the 1922 campaign, the association 
supported several women candidates for the state 
assembly and senate,” and stressed the progressive 
plank declaring the need for “definite political action 
looking to the outlawry of war.” 

After the legislature had convened, the women of 
the association voted to support the Polakowski Bill 
looking to the abolition of the National Guard of 
the state as a means of furthering their anti-war 
program.” At one of the more entertaining hearings 
on the bill, it was pointed out to the ladies that 
Senator LaFollette was opposed to the bill. Miss 
James quickly arose and quoted from the senator’s 
autobiography in which he stated that Mrs. LaFollette 
was the “brainiest’” member of the family. In turn 
she produced a letter from Mrs. LaFollette, who was 
also a member of the association, favoring the bill 
as a “body blow at the militarism and imperialism 
under which the world is now staggering.” 


8 Milwaukee Journal, June 9, 1922. 

® Platt, What LaFollette’s State Is Doing, 244. 
10 Milwaukee Journal, June 9, 1922. 

i Agee What LaFollette’s State Is Doing, 245. 
12 bid. 
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The Women’s Progressive Association was par- 
ticularly active at the time of the 1923 legislature, 
vigorously supporting such measures as radical re- 
duction in the appropriations for the National 
Guard, the abolition of compulsory military training 
at the university, the reduction of working hours 
for women employees, farmer-labor representation 
on the university board of regents, and a constitu- 
tional amendment resolution for the initiative and 
referendum. Nevertheless it very soon died out. Such 
a group was uncalled for at a time when women 
were seeking and attaining status in political action 
alongside of men, not in separate organizations 
from them. 

The most successful of the women’s organizations, 
created for specific political purposes, was and still 
is the non-partisan Wisconsin League of Women 
Voters, already discussed. The league fully realized 
at the beginning that there was no need for or pur- 
pose in establishing a woman’s party, and imme- 
diately disclaimed any intention of turning the league 
to such ends, stating that the primary purpose of the 
league is “to secure improved legislation through all 
parties.”** The league’s policy is not to endorse par- 
ticular candidates, but rather to give to its members 
accurate accounts about candidates “so far as that can 
be obtained.”” The state league does urge, however, 
that local leagues work to secure what they consider 
to be the best possible candidates for the offices in 
their localities.” 

In 1920 Waukesha County was the first of the 
state’s legal circuits to draw women on its panel 
of jurymen. Mrs. A. L. Blackstone of Waukesha, 
before the days she was a leader in club activity, and 
Mrs. Iola Henderson of Mukwonago sat with ten 
men to heat a case wherein a brokerage firm had 
failed to buy the cans of peas for which it had con- 
tracted. Mrs. Henderson was appointed foreman of 
the jury. The local paper recorded, “The ten good 
men and true that shared the civic duty sat up 
straighter. There was an air of sprightliness about 
the attorneys despite the fact that it was the most 
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prosaic of cases. * * * 


Although by the end of the nineteenth century 
Wisconsin women had been accepted into the com- 
mercial and industrial society'of the state, forming 
some 15.5 percent of the gainfully employed per- 

4 Forward, Official Publication of the Wisconsin League of 
Women Voters, September 1921, 2. 

15 [bid., January 1922, 1. 
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sons of Wisconsin over 10 years of age, discrimina- 
tion against women in matters of hours and wages 
still existed. The state had produced no effective 
legislation which prevented such discrimination. 

The law of 1867 had prohibited the employment 
of women in mechanical and manufacturing occupa- 
tions for more than eight hours a day. This law, 
however, was completely ineffective because a pen- 
alty was provided only when employers compelled 
women to work more than eight hours a day. The 
law was simply evaded by employers who refused to 
hire women who wouldn’t agree to work more than 
eight hours. In the more than forty years that this law 
remained on the statute books, there were no prose- 
cutions for its violation.” 

The essential legislation concerning the working 
hours of women came in 1911, with great improve- 
ments being made two years later.” The effectiveness 
of the law of 1911 lay in its provision that employ- 
ers were prohibited from employing or permitting a 
woman to work more than the prescribed number of 
hours. The 1911 law prescribed these hours as no 
more than ten in any one day, and not more than 
fifty-five in a week. Night work was limited to 
eight hours a night and forty-eight a week.” The 
law was specifically designed to protect the health 
and efficiency of the woman worker.” An investiga- 
tion immediately after the enactment of the law 
revealed over 4,000 violations, almost all of which 
were speedily corrected by co-operative employers 
without prosecution. Only a few cases ended up in 
court.” 

During the first World War, when there was con- 
siderable pressure to ease regulations in order to 
permit women to absorb the manpower shortage, the 
legislature refused to alter existing rules. For women 
in industry today, the general rule is that they may 
not work more than nine hours a day or fifty hours 
a week, and night work is forbidden. The Industrial 
Commission does provide for emergencies and special 
types of work, however, such as are required in sana- 
toriums, hotels, and telephone exchanges.” 

One labor historian has said, ‘Since the enactment 
of the women’s hour law of 1911 the Consumers’ 
League has been the only women’s organization to 
"18 14th U. S. Census, 4:47. 

1° Bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin ( August 
ZO LOD) ele Ove 

*0 Raney, Wisconsin, A Story of Progress, 389. 

21 Bulletin of the Industrial Commission, 1:207. 

22 [bid., 209. 
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exert constant pressure in support of the law... . 
The leader in this work, Mrs. William Kittle, was 
an unusually effective lobbyist.” 


Two years after the law regulating women’s work- 
ing hours was passed, a law was enacted empowering 
the Industrial Commission to fix minimum wage 
scales for women employees. 

During 1913 and 1914 the Industrial Commission 
sponsored a study of the cost of living for women 
workers. The study was made under the direction 
of Miss Emma Lundberg of the Women’s depart- 
ment of the Industrial Commission. This study 
proved that wage earning women were not working 
for “pin-money” as contended by those who opposed 
the minimum wage law. Eighteen percent of the 
women were living away from home and were en- 
tirely self supporting. 

In the fall of 1914 a petition was presented to the 
legislature stating that wages paid women were 
below that on which they could support themselves 
under normal conditions. Signers of this petition 
included Mrs. Carl G. Stern, president of the Mil- 
waukee Consumers’ League; Marie Juessen, active 
worker in the Milwaukee Consumers’ League and 
other civic organizations; Mrs. Helen W. Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. Fannie Wells Norris, and Mrs. Katherine 
L. Van Wyck, general secretary of the Milwaukee 
Associated Charities. 

In 1914 the Wisconsin Industrial Commission ap- 
pointed a committee to assist the state commission 
in determining wages in Milwaukee County. The 
women on the committee included Dr. Ida L. Schell, 
girls’ medical adviser at the Milwaukee normal 
school, practicing physician, and an authority on con- 
ditions under which women were employed and the 
effect of such conditions upon their health and wel- 
fare; Lillian SteinKellner, former president of the 
Garment Workers’ Union; Stella A. Loeb, head resi-- 
dent of the Abraham Lincoln House, well known 
social worker; and Marie Juessen. 

Another woman who was active in the study of 
working conditions of women was Janet Van Hise, 
daughter of President Van Hise of the University of 
Wisconsin. She studied low wages in 10-cent stores, 
candy factories, shoe factories, and tobacco ware- 
houses. This activity centered about 1918 when she 
drafted a minimum wage report for the Wisconsin 
Consumers’ League. Mrs. B. C. Gudden was active 
in the same period as legislative chairman and vice- 
president of the Wisconsin Consumers’ League. 


At the close of 1918 members of an advisory 
wage board were appointed by the Industrial Com- 
mission. The membership included three women — 
Mrs. G. L. Turner of the Legislative Reference 
Library at Madison, Miss Irma Hochstein of Mil- 
waukee, and Dr. Schell of Milwaukee. 

During this period the American Federation of 
Labor, through Frank Weber, a Milwaukee labor 
leader, declared that it favored minimum wages and 
maximum hours, but wanted both established by the 
workers themselves through their trade unions. The 
YWCA and the Madison, Milwaukee, Racine, and 
LaCrosse Women’s Trade Union Leagues worked 
strenuously for better working conditions for wom- 
en. So did the State Association of Social Workers. 

Significant still is the School for Workers at the 
University of Wisconsin which started out as the 
Summer School for Women Workers. It was begun 
at the initiation of Miss Mary Anderson of the 
University YWCA and patterned after the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School. The organizing committee 
included representatives from the YWCA, the Madi- 
son Women’s Trade Union League, and the State 
Federation of Labor. 

Through the first World War, the Industrial Com- 
mission took no action as the result of the 1913 law 
empowering it to fix minimum wage scales for women 
employees. In 1919 it established a system of wage 
tules. In 1923, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled unconstitutional a law passed for the District 
of Columbia similar to Wisconsin’s 1913 law. Under 
this precedent, the Wisconsin Supreme Court refused 
to support the Wisconsin law. 

In 1925, therefore, the legislature passed a substi- 
tute measure —an “oppressive wage” law — forbid- 
ding payment of wages deemed insufficient to com- 
pensate for services rendered. Later, when the United 
States Supreme Court, in another minimum wage de- 
cision, reversed its action of 1923, the Wisconsin 
legislature then repealed the “oppressive wage” law 
and re-enacted the law of 1913. An advisory com- 
mittee to the Industrial Commission was also set up 
to help bring women’s wage scales up to date.” 
Through such legislation as this, and the work of 
union organizations, the foundation was laid for 
improving women’s wages and hours and working 
conditions. 


Such protection was needed, for the number of 


2 Wisconsin, A Guide to the Badger State (New York, 1941), 
compiled by workers of the Writers’ Program of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration in the State of Wisconsin. 


women gainfully employed in the state doubled from 
the end of the past century to 1940 — increasing 
from 116,147 in 1900, which formed 15.5 percent of 
the population over 10 years of age,” to 231,086 in 
1940, totaling 21.8 percent of the population over 
14 years of age.” From 23 to 30 percent of the 
workers in industry today are women. 


* * * 


Simultaneous with the campaign for protection of 
women workers was the appeal for protection of 
dependent, delinquent, and neglected children. The 
mothers’ pension law was put on the statute books in 
1911. Miss Regina Dolan, a Madison vocational 
school teacher, did the spade work in the establish- 
ment of a division for the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. She made the preliminary study in 
Milwaukee while suffering from Hodgkin’s disease. 


And, most important, the children’s code was cam- 
paigned for and passed in 1929. The Wisconsin Con- 
ference of Social Work—vunder the leadership of 
Mrs. J. William Grass, Miss Edith Foster, and Miss 
Marie Kohler—was prominent in this campaign 
together with a number of organizations already 
credited. 

“Champion of the American Home” was the title 
earned by Marie Christine Kohler of Kohler who 
gave the best years of her life to leadership of the 
Better Homes Movement and to working for the 
adoption of the children’s code. Miss Kohler, a 
sister of the late Gov. Walter J. Kohler, and of 
Herbert V. Kohler, worked not only through the 
channels of the Wisconsin Conference on Social 
Work attending hearings on the code before the leg- 
islature, but also through the Wisconsin Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and other organizations that be- 
lieved that a sound, happy, and intelligent family life 
is the only real hope of the nation. 

Many projects in Kohler Village still symbolize 
her creed, which was summed up in those lines of 
Ruskin, “Life without labor is guilt, labor without 
art is brutality.” The beautiful Waelderhaus in the 
architecture of the mountain-girt Bregenzerwald in 
Austria was given to the Kohler Girl Scouts by Miss 
Kohler in memory of her father, John Michael 
Kohler. She founded the scouts as she did the Kohler 
Woman’s Club and the Sheboygan County Red Cross. 
Her sisters, Evangeline and Lillie, have similarly 
contributed to the cultural life of the state. 


26 15th U. S. Census, 4:1751. 
2716th U. S. Census, Vol. 2, Part 7, 571. 


Upon Marie Kohler’s death in 1943 the Milwaukee 
Journal editorialized, “Without desire for reward or 
recognition . . . she concentrated her efforts in two 
fields where her intelligence indicated immediate and 
worthy fruit might be expected. All over Wisconsin 
there exist small fine homes which are a monument 
to her contagious interest in homes with personality. 
All over Wisconsin delinquent, neglected, and de- 
pendent children are better cared for today because 
Marie Kohler added the pressure of her enthusiasm 
to getting the Children’s Code through an originally 


doubtful legislature.” * 


* * * 


One section of the Children’s Code as adopted 
provided for the setting up of county child welfare 
boards and it provided that two of the five members 
should be women — perhaps recognition of the work 
done by women in behalf of the code. This work 
carries no compensation in the form of reimburse- 
ment, except for actual and necessary expenses. 

The boards have proved themselves exceedingly 
valuable. Their duties include the power to investi- 
gate the conditions surrounding mentally defective, 
dependent, neglected, delinquent, and _ illegitimate 
children in the county; the power to take every 
reasonable action to secure for the children the full 
benefit of all laws enacted; and the power to ad- 
minister and expend such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for medical services, expenses of boarding, and 
other special aids. 

These county boards also have the authority, upon 
the request of the judge, to investigate applications 
for aid to dependent children and to supervise the 
expenditure of such aid. Still further upon the re- 
quest of the judge, these boards have the power to 
investigate the environment of the child and, upon 
the request of the state board of control, they can 
assume oversight of any juvenile under parole from 
or otherwise subject to the supervision of the state. 


* * * 


During the depression years —when men were 
unemployed and wives went out to work at any 
wage — nursery schools came into being. Miss Ella 
Wieg, a Wisconsin girl now working in Indiana 
with the state board of vocational education, did 
splendid work in this field. Mrs. E. E. Witte is keep- 
ing the most necessary of these nursery schools going. 

At the time of the depression there was consider- 


°8 Material on Marie Kohler taken from Kohler News, Novem- 
ber 1943. 
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Marie Christine Kohler 


able discussion of the hours of women workers. The 
previous women’s labor legislation had stipulated 
that women should not be employed from 6 P.M. 
to 6 AM. and set minimum wage rates. During 
1930 employers were granted a 10 percent decrease 
in minimum wage rates. Some industries, however, 
demanded that the 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. work order for 
women be modified. Four hosiery manufacturers, 
two textile, and one boot and shoe manufacturer 
led the demand. They asked to employ women until 
10 or 11 P.M. so that they could use women workers 
on two shifts. 

The case against the change in the night work 
order was presented chiefly by the State Federation 
of Labor. Elizabeth Brandeis Raushenbush presented 
a brief for the Federation of Labor, and Miss Maude 
McCreery of the Newspaper Writers Union of Mil- 
waukee also spoke in favor of the retention of this 
work order for women. As a result the demand was 
unsuccessful and the “no work for women between 
6 A.M. and 6 P.M.” continued. 


* * * 


In the field of social welfare no name shines with 
more luster than that of Katharine Fredrica Lenroot 
of Superior, daughter of former U. S. Senator Irvine 
L. Lenroot. It was her apprenticeship in the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission that recommended her highly for her 
Washington post. Since 1934 she has served the 
Children’s Bureau under the Social Security Admin- 
istration as its chief. She was president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work in 1935 and execu- 
tive secretary of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy in 1940. Her sister, Doro- 
thy Lenroot Bromberg, was, at the time of her death, 
Assistant U. S. District Attorney at Los Angeles. 


Another name prominent in Washington with a 
Wisconsin background is that of Miss Frieda S. 
Miller of LaCrosse, director of the Woman’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. Recently Miss 
Miller summed up the objectives still to be obtained 
by women workers as follows: wider application 
of the equal-pay principle, better working condi- 
tions and pay in the large women-employing indus- 
tries; on-the-job training in industry; community 
services to help the woman who is both a worker 
and a homemaker; and fuller recognition of the 
fact that women aspire to policymaking positions 
when their qualifications fit them.” 


* * * 


During the first four decades of the twentieth 
century, the number of women in business for them- 
selves and established in commercial capacities as 
“career women” also increased. Typical of the inde- 
pendent modern business woman is Helen Mae Hoeft 
of LaCrosse. Miss Hoeft began photographic work 
at the age of 16. In 1920, with M. E. Reynolds, she 
established the Paramount Photo Shop. By 1940 
she was sole owner of the business. She initiated 
the photo-finish mail order business in Wisconsin, 
and her firm has become a nationally known mail 
order house, employing over 140 people. On four 
occasions she has won the academy award for out- 
standing artistry, enlargements, and other features 
of photographic work at the National Finishers’ 
meetings.” 

Another prominent example is Gertrude B. 
Schoenleber, a University of Wisconsin Phi Beta 
Kappa and president of the Ambrosia Chocolate 
Company at Milwaukee. Miss Schoenleber’s plans 
in college were definitely slanted for a teaching 
career. In fact she followed through on those plans 
upon graduation and taught for two years. 


*? Fred W. Perkins, “Women Look Back Over a Century's 
ins,’ Washington Daily News, February 17, 1948, p. 28. 
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“But,” as she says, “plans must be flexible. One 
summer I helped my father at the Ambrosia company, 
doing anything that needed to be done and, like ‘the 
man who came to dinner, I remained.” 


After all varieties of office work, Miss Schoenleber 
was made secretary of the company. Since she suc- 
ceeded to the presidency, upon her father’s death, 
the manufacturing floor space has trebled and busi- 
ness volume increased tenfold. 


A similar account could be written about Evelyn 
Smith, who is at the head of the Smith Brothers Fish 
Shanty in Port Washington, or again about Florence 
Sell, who runs the Milwaukee fur business founded 
by her father. 

Elsie Wichtel has demonstrated not only her 
business acumen but also her artistic ability in op- 
erating a florist business in Milwaukee with her 
husband, William F. Wichtel. Mr. Wichtel manages 
the nine greenhouses and Mrs. Wichtel is in charge of 
the retail business. Her experience in this field goes 
back 27 years. The National Florists’ Association has 
had her demonstrate her ability in creating unusual 
flower arrangements at its Chicago regional con- 
vention. 

Milwaukee’s only registered woman pharmacist 
operating her own pharmacy is Ruth E. Erck. She 
has added up more than twenty years of experience. 
She remembers that even as a child she liked to play 
drug store. 

Marie K. Franzen is high up in the real estate 
world in Wisconsin. Miss Franzen has devoted the 
past thirty-eight years to real estate. About ten years 
ago she founded her own Milwaukee firm with her 
sister, Gertrude, and Katherine Brierton. 

Frieda Mueller, an investment banker in Mil- 
waukee, is a part owner of Robert W. Baird and 
Company, the only Wisconsin owned investment 
company that is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. For twenty years Miss Mueller was a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Public Debt Commission by 
appointment of the mayor. The business of the com- 
mission was to supervise the issuance and sale of city 
bonds and to act as trustee of the city debt and 
amortization fund, which at one time amounted to 
$8,000,000. 

Other top positions in banking are held by 
Gertrude Jacobs, assistant cashier of the Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank in Milwaukee, and by Agnes Kenny, who 
is manager of the women’s department of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank. Miss Jacobs is active in 


the Association of Bank Women and has served in 
various national offices. 


Women certified public accountants are compara- 
tively few in the country. Out of approximately 250, 
Wisconsin claims at least three — Helen Weil of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Dorothy 
Ottaway of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank; and Carol 
Belau with the Wisconsin Department of Taxation. 
Mrs. Paula Lynagh, woman research statistician, has 
had a quarter of a century with the Citizens’ Bureau 
of Milwaukee. 


The advertising field has enlisted a number of 
able Wisconsin women. Bernice Fitzgibbon is adver- 
tising director of Saks Fifth Avenue in New York 
City and Helen Berg is in an executive position with 
Textron in New York. Miss Berg has recently served 
the New York Woman’s Advertising Club as 
president. 


Annette Snapper is director of consumer service 
for the Pabst Brewing Company in Milwaukee. Miss 
Snapper has been in the field of public relations 
and advertising since she was business manager of 
the Marquette University Press in 1920. In this 
position she made the first survey of student spending. 
This resulted in lifting advertising in the student 
publications out of the donation class, placing it on 
a result bringing, paying basis to the advertiser. 
Since that time she has come to be recognized both 
here and abroad as the institutor of a new, indirect 
form of public relations advertising that has service 
to the public as its main objective. 


Somewhat similar in both approach and objective 
is the public utility job of Vera Ellwood who for 
almost twenty years has been director of home service 
at the Electric Company in Milwaukee. She has built 
the department to its present size and significance 
and can find satisfaction in having trained many 
young women for home service careers, both per- 
sonal and commercial. 


Ella Liner Lambert is a dean in this same work 
in the gas industry. She came to Milwaukee twenty- 
two years ago to organize the home service depart- 
ment for the Milwaukee Gas Light Company. It was 
the death of her husband that decided her to make a 
phase of homemaking her career. 

Related again to this general field is the position 
of Harriet M. Grace, who has become well known as 
director of the American Honey Institute located in 
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Madison. Mrs. Grace was steeped in old world cul- 
ture before her marriage but now she finds the 
greatest interest in her job, which combines lectur- 
ing, radio work, and writing, with a lively interest 
in home economics. 


Laura Wilson is director of the test kitchen of the 
Aluminum Goods Co. in Manitowoc. She has tested 
every pan designed in the factory for service and 
durability. Bernice Wolpert is recognized in the field 
of store promotion. Miss Wolpert is director of 
fashion for Schuster’s in Milwaukee with the re- 
sponsibility of selling good will and bringing cus- 
tomers into the store with no direct promotion of 
merchandise. 


Tea room management in connection with large 
department stores has enlisted some of the most ca- 
pable business women in the state. For more than 
fifteen years Isabel Palm has managed the tea room at 
Baron’s in Madison. Clara Robinson is food service 
director of the dining room at Gimbels and Hattie 
Gessner manages the dining room and employees’ 
cafe at Milwaukee’s Boston Store. 


Significant in tea room operation over a long 
period of years was Mrs. Wallace Caswell, who 
started the China Cupboard in Milwaukee. Mrs. 
Caswell ventured what she had on the enterprise 
and made a success of it. Her daughter, Virginia, 
now carries on for her. ) 


Another well known business woman in the state 
is Bertha Frautschi of Madison. She is in the 
undertaking business with her brother. 


* * * 


In the various professions, the increase in the 
number of women has been by no means as great 
proportionately as in commercial and industrial. 
pursuits. The number of women in the teaching pro- 
fession rose slowly through the decades from 16,876 — 
in 1910 to 20,068 in 1940." 


There has been a slow increase in the number of 
women lawyers in the twentieth century, rising 
from 12 in 1900 to 48 in 1940.” 


Both Dorothy Walker of Portage and Cecilia 
Doyle of Fond du Lac have served as members of 
the board of governors of the Wisconsin State Bar 
Association. Miss Doyle has held the position of 
court commissioner in the eighteenth circuit and was 
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the first woman in the state to serve as judge of a 
court of record. This was the municipal court at 
Fond du Lac. 

Nettie E. Karcher of Burlington is a pioneer in 
the profession and held in high regard. Doris 
Lehner Vandreuil, a former assistant city attorney 
at Madison, now practices with her husband at 
Kenosha. Marjorie Loomis Marshall—a partner in 
Bitker and Marshall— was attorney for the War 
Manpower Commission from 1943 to 1945. Mary 
Downey Waal is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Milwaukee Bar Association. Mrs. 
Julia B. Dolan heads the Milwaukee Legal Aid 
Association. Belle Bartin Ruppa, who has been prac- 
ticing in Milwaukee twenty-seven years, was an or- 
ganizer of the National Association of Women 
Lawyers fifteen years ago. 


One of the youngest and most promising women 
lawyers in the state is Catherine Cleary, daughter 
of the late Michael Cleary of Milwaukee. Miss 
Cleary made an unusually brilliant record in the 
University of Wisconsin Law School, where she was 
a member of the Order of the Coif and a contributor 
to the Wisconsin Law Review. She now is con- 
nected with the First Wisconsin Trust Company. 
Mary Rehan has achieved success as a New York 
lawyer. For a number of years she has served as a 
member of the committee to name the American 
Woman of the Year. 

Mrs. Rhoda C. House, widow of Fred House of 
Oneida, is a full blooded Menominee. The epitome 
of Indian womanhood with beautiful kind eyes and 
great compassion of spirit, she is judge of the Indian 
Court on the Menominee Reservation at Keshena. 
The eldest daughter of Chief Reginald Oshkosh, 
she is the only Indian woman in the United States 
to hold such a position. In addition to her work in 
the law and order department, Mrs. House also han- 
dles all the Reservation’s welfare work. She is the 
mother of nine living children. 


* * * 

The newspaper profession in Wisconsin has en- 
listed some able craftsmen. One of the finest was 
Jessica Knowles, long a member of the staff of the 
Milwaukee Journal, who had ability both as a feature 
writer and as a reporter. She could handle a news 
story like a veteran. Miss Knowles never saw the 
inside of a school of journalism nor attended col- 
lege, but few specially trained persons could equal 


the quality of her writing. 
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Frank Lloyd Wright summed it up one day when 
he was arranging an exhibit at the Milwaukee Art 
Institute. He addressed another Jowrnal reporter: 


“Where is Jessica Knowles? I’ve never met her. 
I would like to. She wrote the most sensitively beau- 
tiful article on our Taliesin studio in Arizona that 
I have ever tread. She is a unique journalist.” 


Miss Knowles’ life story is equally unique. She 
was born in Janesville September 23, 1869, the only 
child of Elisha Pendleton Knowles, first of the early 
Wisconsin sculptors to receive state recognition. 
Her first job was that of public stenographer and 
office secretary to the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee. At the old Plankinton House she combined 
both positions. The politicians were delighted with 
her not only because her red braids and her shell pink 
complexion made her attractive, but also because she 
could write their speeches in a rhythmic, flowing 
style that far exceeded anything they could do 
themselves. 


It was at this time that Miss Knowles met Mr. 
and Mrs. William E. Cramer, owners of the old 
Evening Wisconsin, who lived at the hotel. Her first 
newspaper job, however, was on the Journal at the 
invitation of L. W. Nieman, its editor and publisher, 
who had observed her ability at the Democratic 
headquarters. In 1905 Mr. Cramer died. Mrs. 
Cramer took over in the managerial field with the 
Evening Wisconsin and the first thing she did was 
to hire Jessica Knowles. It might be said that Miss 
Knowles and Zona Gale exchanged places, for Miss 
Gale, angered at something, left the Evening W1s- 
consin to go to the Jowrnal. 

Miss Knowles remained with the Evening W1s- 
consin through its sale to the Wisconsin News and 
then in 1920 returned to the Journal as society edi- 
tor. Soon she was assigned to feature writing exclu- 
sively. Her newspaper readers will never forget her 
May day basket story of May 1, 1941, or her article 
of December 24, 1945— ‘Three Who Came on 
Sunday.” As was often said of her, “Jessie would 
rather buy a bouquet of hyacinths than the loaf of 
bread she needed for supper.” Such was her love of 
beauty. At her death in 1946 men of the Journal 
staff bore her to her final resting place.” 

Louise Cattoi, who was one of Jessica Knowles’ 
greatest admirers, wrote her obituary. Miss Cattoi 
came to the Journal in 1918. As the club editor she 
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has won the respect and confidence not only of 
Wisconsin women but of the clubwomen of the 
nation. On the occasion of the national conventions, 
she is sought out by the leaders for her constructive 
criticism of the club movement. They take her advice 
seriously. For the past twenty-five years Aileen Ryan 
has served the Journal as woman’s editor, ably direct- 
ing a sizeable staff. She is an authority on costume 
design. 

At the Milwaukee Sentinel in the early part of 
this century Louise Fenton Brand was dramatic critic 
and later assistant city editor. She is said to be the 
first woman city editor in the United States. She 
entered the newspaper field through her husband, 
Otis Brand, of the Janesville Recorder. She assisted 
him in all aspects of the job. Later she went to the 
Janesville Gazette, founded by her great-uncle, Levi 
Alden. In 1943 Mrs. Brand retired from the public- 
ity job she had held since 1915 with the Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association. She also is credited 
with having been a moving force in the early plans 
for the Milwaukee War Memorial. Recently she 
and her two sisters took a home in the Ozarks. 


Sarah McDougall was one of the first women re- 
porters on the Milwaukee Sentinel. She now is a 
feature writer with the World Telegram in New 
York. Annie Lawry was the first society editor of 
the Sentinel and Lorena Hickok a good “leg man” 
from 1910 to 1912. 

A half a century in newspaper work or in the 
advertising field is checked up to the credit of 
Edna J. Dunlap. When only 17, she was a proof 
reader on the Milwaukee Journal. She went on to the 
job of reporter and then city editor. Edna Ferber 
was her co-worker. She also held jobs on the Evening 
Wisconsin and on the Sentinel. Six years ago she 
retired from the Edna J. Dunlap Letter Service. 

Dorothy Parnell, daughter of the late Senator 
Oscar H. Morris, former editor of the Sentinel, is 
the present woman’s editor and a well known fea- 
ture writer for the Sentinel. She made her first con- 
nection with the paper twenty-nine years ago when 
still in pigtails. 

At Madison, Louise Marston has been the society 
editor of the Wisconsin State Journal since 1934. 
Mary Brandel Hopkins has served the Capital Times 
in the same capacity since 1927 but with interrup- 
tion. Betty Cass, the State Journal’s woman columnist, 
is Elizabeth Willoughby. 

Adelin Hohlfeld Linton was a columnist on both 
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the Capital Times and State Journal. The State 
Journal also has had on its staff Helen Matheson, an 
outstanding feature writer; Jane Dieckmann, a police 
reporter; and Mrs. Joseph Farrington, another police 
reporter who is now a well known hostess in both 
Honolulu and Washington, D. C. 

In the publishing business in Wisconsin there are 
Clara Catherine Prince, already mentioned as the 
publisher of the American Poetry Magazine, and 
Mrs. George Banta, Jr., of Menasha, who has been 
identified with the Banta Publishing Company at 
Menasha for thirty years as associate editor of Banta’s 
Greek Exchange. 

* 


* * 


The number of women physicians and surgeons 
has never reverted to the peak of 1900. Their num- 
bers ranged from 148 in 1910 down to 119 in 1920, 
dropping in 1930 to 93, and then rising again in 
1940 to 140.* 

Some of the best prepared women in medicine 
are on the staff of the Wisconsin General Hospital 
in Madison and associated with the Medical School 
of the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Washburne 
and Dr. Carns already have been mentioned. 

Another outstanding example is Dr. Madeline J. 
Thornton, who combines teaching and practice: of 
her profession. Dr. Thornton, an associate pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology, gives part of her 
time to private practice, part to private and state 
patients at the hospital, and at least a third to 
teaching students in the medical school of the uni- 
versity. Dr. Eleanor Maxine Bennett is associated 
with the ear, nose, and throat staff and also is a 
practicing physician. 

Dr. Eugenia S$. Cameron is a lecturer in mental 
hygiene and also in charge of the mental health divi- 
sion of the maternal and child health section of the 
State Board of Health. Associated with Dr. Cameron 
in this latter work is Dr. Amy L. Hunter, who is 
chief of the maternal and child health section; 
Catherine S. Campbell, whose field is school health, 
and Lucille K. Billington, who has to do with 
nutrition. 

Dr. Mabel G. Masten is associate professor of 
neuropsychiatry in the university medical school. 
She has long been identified with the mental health 
movement in the state. Dr. Helen A. Dickie jis 
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associate professor of preventive medicine with tu- 
berculosis her field of interest. She was the out- 
standing member of her class in medical school. In 
the division of allergy in the medical school is Dr. 
Helen P. Davis, assistant professor of clinical 
medicine. 


Others are Dr. Elizabeth A. Clark in radiology; 
Dr. Elizabeth Grimm, an instructor in medicine; Dr. 
Frances E. Holford, associate professor of bacteri- 
ology; Dr. Thelma Hruza, who does much of the 
psychological testing for Dr. Washburne; Miss Mar- 
garet A. Kohli, assistant professor of physical medi- 
cine;-and Dr. Elizabeth C. Miller, who has been 
identified with the McArdle Memorial Laboratory for 
Cancer Research and has contributed much signifi- 
cant material. Miss Caroline Thompson is in charge 
of the course in occupational therapy. 


* * * 


In Milwaukee County there are a number of ably 
trained women physicians. Dr. Laura M. Fisher- 
Dvorak had a post graduate fellowship in pediatrics 
at the Mayo Clinic after her earlier training at Temple 
University in Philadelphia. She has a large Milwau- 
kee practice and is assistant professor of pediatrics 
in the Marquette Medical School. 
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Dr. Edith McConn has done extensive work in 
industrial medicine. She is the clinical head of 
Planned Parenthood in Wisconsin. Dr. Helen Zell- 
mer had distinguished training in this country and 
abroad. After heading the X-ray department in the 
Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, she specialized in 
pediatrics in Milwaukee. 

Dr. Francis Johnson served long years with the 
Industrial School for Women and the Health De- 
partment before devoting herself to private practice. 
Dr. Alice Watts is now practicing surgery together 
with obstetrics and gynecology in Milwaukee. She 
is a fellow of the American College of Surgeons. 
Dr. Neva Mueller is the head of the tuberculosis 
division of the Health Department of Milwaukee. 

Out in the state no woman physician has a wider 
acquaintance than Dr. Sara S. Rosekrans of Neills- 
ville. She too is particularly interested in obstetrics 
and gynecology. Dr. Rosekrans is known for her 
beautiful singing voice and for her active interest 
in the work of the business and professional women. 

Dr. Margaret E. Hatfield of Ashland is in full time 
public health work. She is a district health officer. 
She was medical director at the Rock County Sanitary 
Unit for eight years. Dr. Frances A. Cline of Rhine- 
lander is another district health officer. 

Dr. Marguerite Thoma Eberl of Milwaukee is one 
of Wisconsin’s leading optometrists. In her more 
than twenty-five years she has seen the objective of 
the profession change from the one idea of correct- 
ing visual defects to the more fundamental analysis 
of the function of vision. 

Dr. Catherine Clark of Oshkosh is one of the 
well known osteopathic physicians and surgeons in 
the state. During the depression years she made the 
decision to give up rural school teaching and go into 
osteopathy. 

Closely related to the medical field is the job of 
Ada Lothe, who for a quarter of a century has been 
supervising dietitian at the Milwaukee County Hos- 
pital. Previous to this she had been in the experi- 
mental kitchen in the bureau of home economics in 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


The only profession that has shown a genuinely 
large increase in this century so far as women are 
concerned is nursing. The number of nurses rose 
from 1,566 in 1910 to 7,919 in 1940.° 
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Through two warts, a great depression, and nine- 
teen legislative sessions the Wisconsin State Nurses’ 
Association, started thirty-nine years ago by a hand- 
ful of far seeing women, has proved itself a vital 
force in preserving nursing standards and ideals. In 
the early summer of 1909, Stella S. Matthews, 
then superintendent of the Milwaukee Children’s 
Hospital, effected a temporary organization for Mil- 
waukee County which became a permanent state 
organization in 1910. At the first annual meeting, 
doubtful of a quorum, the directors went supplied 
with nickels for the purpose of taking a vote over 
the telephone. 


At that time regional feeling among nurses ran 
high. It took the struggle of their first legislative 
campaign to make the nurses of Madison, Milwau- 
kee, and Oshkosh, “Wisconsin nurses.” That strug- 
gle took place in 1911, when persons unknown to 
the state association introduced a bill providing for 
the registration of nurses in the state. The bill was 
so weak as to be valueless. Directors from the state 
nurses’ association immediately went into action and 
appointed a legislative committee which drafted a 
substitute bill. 


When the committee arrived at the capitol to pre- 
sent the substitute bill the members were told that 
before they could be heard it would be necessary for 
them to register as lobbyists, giving the name and 
address of each member, the legislation interested in, 
the organization represented, the compensation re- 
ceived and the source of expense money. As the 
treasury of the association was depleted, and the 
size of the fee of the lawyer employed to help draft 
the bill still an unknown quantity, it was necessary 
for each member to state that she was receiving 
no compensation and that she was paying her own 
expenses. 

When the registration was completed, the regis- 
trar called to a gentleman standing near, saying, “I 
want you to see this. It is unique in the history of 
Wisconsin. These women deserve to get what they 
are after.” Yet such is the unbelief of human nature 
in disinterested action that this very statement in the 
register became a boomerang later when opposition 
to the bill developed. Then it was not unusual to 
hear such statements as “These women have some- 
. . They are not doing all 
. . They expect fat jobs when 


thing up their sleeves. . 
this for nothing: 
the bill is passed.” 
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After many trips to Madison, hearings before 
committees of both houses, letters and telegrams to 
friends throughout the state, many heartaches and 
disappointments, as well as many unexpected boosts, 
the bill was passed and signed by Gov. F. E. McGoy- 
ern: July >, 1911: 

For the first time in the history of the state re- 
ports made at a meeting of January 13, 1913, had 
the letters “R.N.” attached to the signatures of the 
writers. Miss Anna Haswell, first vice-president of 
the association, was appointed as secretary of the 
Committee on Nurse Examiners to administer the 
registration. 

About 450 nurses, many of them members of the 
state association, saw active service during World 
War I, either in cantonments in the United States 
or at Base Hospital 22. Miss Matthews was the 
chief nurse of this unit, and was decorated with 
the United States Victory Medal for the role she 
played in France. She was also the recipient of the 
Decoration of Chevalier from the Greek govern- 
ment for her nursing work with refugees from 
Smyrna, and from the Polish government for estab- 
lishing two schools of nursing in that country. 


Mrs. C. D. Partridge was supervisor of the Red 
Cross Home Nursing classes in Milwaukee during 
the first World War. In 1924 she was appointed 
secretary and later executive secretary of the State 
Nurses’ Association, a position which she still 
holds with the respect of the members of the 
association. 


Wisconsin nursing took a great surge forward in 
September, 1921, with the appointment of Miss 
Adda Eldredge as the first director of nursing educa-. 
tion in the state board of health. Under her guiding 
hand nursing educational standards were raised to ~ 
bring Wisconsin from a place of obscurity to one 
of first rank in the United States. She served two 
terms as president of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion and was the recipient of the Saunders Medal, 
a national recognition for outstanding service to 
nursing. 

The late Cornelia van Kooy, who was. president 
of the Wisconsin State Nurses’ Association from 1924 
to 1927 and again from 1929 to 1930, made her 
mark as one of the state’s outstanding leaders by 
setting up the county nurse programs throughout 
the state. 


Another who has been notable in the progress of 
nursing education in Wisconsin is Sister Mary 
Berenice Beck, O.S.F., R.N., Ph.D., first dean of the 
College of Nursing at Marquette University. The 
organization of this college of nursing was developed 
by Sister Berenice in 1936. 

Sister Emma Lerch, Director of Nurses at the 
Milwaukee Hospital, has celebrated her fiftieth anni- 
versary in nursing. These years have all been spent 
in one hospital. On a small record card in the mother 
house is written, “October 6, 1897, 19 years old, 
Emma Lerch.” / 

An example of long and devoted service in the 
profession is Miss Emma Neumeister, Sheboygan 
County’s first trained nurse, who was superintendent 
of Lakeside Hospital in Milwaukee following her 
graduation from the Wisconsin General Training 
School for Nurses in Milwaukee. Now in her eighty- 
fourth year Miss Neumeister looks back on forty-five 
years of nursing. The first nurses’ training school in 
Wisconsin was organized in 1888 under private 
auspices and known as the Wisconsin Training School 
for Nurses. It was merged with Lakeside Hospital 
in 1902. 

Through the years the scope of the nurses’ asso- 
ciation has widened by formation of special sections 
for special fields. During the depression, to cut 
costs of care, hourly nursing was publicized and 
“refresher courses” were organized to strengthen 
morale. Loan funds were set up, and close contact 
kept with those nurses who were unemployed or 
needed aid. The state group worked with the Civil 
Works Administration to give public health nurse 
employment, which provided nursing care for needy 
families, and with the NYA in setting up courses 
for nursing attendants. 


¥ * * 


During World War II a total of 2,065 Wisconsin 
nurses saw service. A great many received citations 
for bravery and outstanding service, among them 
Lieut. Ruth Straub, who was honored at a Milwaukee 
district sponsored rally for her bravery under fire in 
the Philippines, on Bataan, and finally at Corregidor. 

Presidential citations were received by Lieuts. 
Marcia Gates of Janesville, Brunetta Kuehlthau of 
West Bend, Alice Hahn Powers of Manitowoc, and 
Winifred Madden of Montello. These four nurses 
suffered long internments in Japanese prison camps 
at Santo Tomas, near Manila. Citations for bravery 
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under fire and outstanding service were received by 
many other members of the nurses’ association. 

“They also serve.’ The war years were a test, 
too, for the civilian nurses, many of whom had re- 
tired, but willingly worked long hours to care for 
the sick back home. “Procurement and Assignment 
Service” was the name of the agency, financed by the 
government but housed at the state nurses’ headquar- 
ters, which did valiant work in nurse recruitment. 
All nurses in the state were classified as to availa- 
bility. Those eligible for war service were urged, 
just short of actual drafting, to enlist. The state 
association also publicized opportunities under the 
Cadet Nurse Corps. 

About 1945 a hue and cry went up throughout 
the country, for better wages and working condi- 
tions for nurses. These needs were the cause, many 
believe, of the acute shortage of nurses. The state 
association is now meeting the problem by setting 
up “personnel policies’ —i.e., minimum standards 
—for each separate field of nursing. These, when 
adopted, are submitted to the employers of nurses. 
Results thus far have been encouraging. 

Women who have served the State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation as president in addition to those already men- 
tioned include Miss Helen Kelly, Mrs. Price Davis, 
Miss Regina White, Miss Mary Good, Mrs. Millicent 
Northway, Mrs. Herbert Dernehl, Mrs. Eva Wolf, 
Miss Agnes Reid, Miss Grace Crafts, Miss Jeanette M. 
Hays, Miss Faith Collins, Miss Grace Knight, Miss 
Clara Bumiller, and Miss Freda Breaker. Miss Susan 
Normann is now at the helm. 
* 


* * 


The Wisconsin State Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, which is all that its name implies, 
and the Wisconsin League of Nursing Education, 
devoted to improving conditions for student nurses, 
function separately from the Wisconsin State Nurses’ 
Association. 

The Wisconsin State Organization for Public 
Health Nursing has been organized twice, once in 
1924 and again in 1941. The original organization 
lasted about five years and then for a period of twelve 
years the public health nurses were organized as a 
section of the Wisconsin State Nurses’ Association. 

Leaders in the original group were Miss Cecelia 
Evans of Dodgeville; Miss Ruth Kahl, then of the 
Milwaukee Visiting Nurse Association, now of the 
U. S. Public Health Service in Washington; and Miss 
Susan Normann, Director of Student Health in the 


schools of Waukesha and now head of the State 
Nurses’ Association. The present State Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing was organized in 
1941 in Milwaukee and is a branch of the national 
organization. 

Objectives are first, to stimulate responsibility for 
the health of the state by furthering establishment 
and extension of public health nursing and the educa- 
tion of nurses in public health — second, to uphold 
standards and techniques in public health nursing 
throughout the state—and in the third place to fa- 
cilitate efficient cooperation between nurses and 
health officials, physicians, boards of trustees, and 
other agencies and persons interested in public 
health. 

The organization of a lay member section was the 
first step toward accomplishing the objectives of the 
organization. Such a section was organized in 1941 
under the leadership of Mrs. Stanley Stone of Mil- 
waukee. Miss Doris Kerwin of the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association in Milwaukee was the first 
state president of the organization. She has been 
followed by Miss Marie Scheffer of the Visiting Nurse 
Association at Eau Claire, Miss Ann Schmich of the 
Visiting Nurse Service in Madison, and Miss Ione 
Rowley of the Bureau of Public Health Nursing of 
the State Board of Health at Madison. 

The Wisconsin League of Nursing Education had 
its beginning in 1915 when the superintendents and 
instructors of nurses in Wisconsin organized for the 
purpose of discussing common problems in schools of 
nursing and improving conditions for student nurses. 

Annual institutes and workshops conducted by 
the league have helped instructors in schools of 
nursing do better work so that these Wisconsin 
schools merit an excellent reputation. Recently the 
league has been instrumental in encouraging psychi- 
atric nursing experience for all students in schools 
of nursing. 

* 


* * 


Every business and profession with women par- 
ticipating is represented in the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
It is a medium for all the women just discussed — 
and hundreds more — coming together on common 
ground. 

The federation was founded in April, 1921, al- 
though at Madison a club had been formed in 1919 
and at Wausau, Racine, Milwaukee, Baraboo, and 
Oshkosh clubs were organized in 1920. By this time 
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career women no longer had to worry about treading 
on masculine toes. They had become an accepted fact. 

Miss Alma Barry of Milwaukee set the ball roll- 
ing for federation in 1921. Since then some of the 
outstanding women who have carried the work for- 
ward include Almere Scott of Madison, who devel- 
oped the University of Wisconsin Extension through- 
out the state; Edna Robertson of Menasha; Margaret 
Healey of Wausau; and Leora Westlake of Madison, 
a past state president and valued secretary of Chief 
Justice Rosenberry. Upon Miss Westlake’s recent 
death, the business and professional women said of 
her, “She was beloved by all. Her enthusiasm for life 
was infectious. Her tolerance was exemplary.”™ 

The Federation of Business and Professional 
Women always has been fortunate in its leader- 
ship. Other state presidents, in addition to Alma 
Barry and Leora Westlake, have been Lillian Dunni- 
gan and Clara Mae Ward of Eau Claire, Jessie Cald- 
well of LaCrosse, Gertrude McGuire and Marie Fran- 
zen of Milwaukee, Lynda Hollenbeck of Appleton, 
Estelle J. Glass of Racine, Norma Howarth and 
Mabel R. Holdhusen of Madison, and Marie Swallow 
of Stevens Point. Martha Ann Hollenbeck, an audi- 
tor at Green Bay, is the present state leader of the 
business and professional women. 

The fight for equal rights in employment, appoint- 
ment, salaries, and promotion has been and still is 
the major concern of the federation. No federation 
member has worked harder in this regard than Miss 
Mary Graham of Madison. Higher standards of edu- 
cation for the prospective business and professional 
woman and service in the community and state are 
other objectives. 

As ‘has been observed, the biggest gains in connec- 
tion with the entrance of women into the professions 
were made in the nineteenth century. But it took 
the basic industrial laws of 1911 and 1913 for 
women to make the last step into the industrial 
society of the state. Now it only remained for World 
War II to prove conclusively that women were capa- 
ble of any job undertaken by men. 


* * * 


As the most terrible war in world history moved 
into the living rooms of Wisconsin families Sunday, 
December 7, 1941, grim horror mingled with in- 
tense patriotism on the part of sons and daughters, 
mothers and fathers. Little did they realize how 
soon they were to take up arms in their nation’s 


36 Wisconsin Business Woman, February, 1948, XX 52 epee 


defense — to travel half way around the globe — or 
to join the army of war workers and volunteers close 
at home. 


As the second World War has dominated the 
twentieth century thus far, so the consequences no 
doubt will continue to dominate the rest of the 
century. The part, therefore, that American women 
played in this great conflict is of more than ordinary 
significance. 


Women shouldered every task that the war de- 
manded of the United States with the single excep- 
tion of engaging in actual combat, and this only 
because the circumstance of war did not demand 
such activity. 


With the total organization and conduct neces- 
sary for a nation to participate at all successfully in 
a modern war, the role of its women is the same, 
in more or less degree, the country over. The story, 
then, of the part Wisconsin women played in the 
second great war is, in a sense, the larger story of 
the great contributions made by women throughout 
the nation. 


The chief difference between the war work of 
women in the two world wars lies in the separation 
of effort which existed in the first World War. De- 
spite their great contributions in that war, Wisconsin 
women, because of tradition and need, were more 
or less organized to work as a distinct unit in the 
state. In the last war, such a distinction was not 
made. The state mobilized as a single productive 
unit composed of all members of society. It was 
thus as members of a society at war, not as a sex, 
that Wisconsin women made their greatest contri- 
bution to the war effort of the state. 


The clarity of this proposition is apparent in the 
industrial operation of the state during the war. 
Despite the tremendous manpower shortage of Wis- 
consin during the war years, for the state sent over 
300,000 men into the armed forces of the nation, 
the number of wage earners in the state’s manufac- 
turing establishments greatly increased. The number 
rose from 200,000 in 1939 to over 312,000 in 
1942 alone.” 


Although a great deal of the shortage was made 
up by the transfer of working men to industries 
doing specific war work, an enormous proportion 
of the increase was made up by the women of the 
state. As of January 1, 1944, which probably rep- 


37 Edward P. Alexander, ‘Chats with the Editor,” 
Magazine of History (June 1944), 27:388. 
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resented the peak of employment, over 109,000 
short haired, slack suited women were working for 
563 Wisconsin firms engaged in non-agricultural 
activities contributing to the state war effort. This 
amounted to 28 percent of the state’s total war 
production employees.” 


This record, according to William E. O’Brien, 
State War Manpower Commission chairman, ranked 
high in comparison with the utilization of women 
as wart workers in many other states.” Well over half 
of this number were employed in five major indus- 
trial groups directly concerned with war activities: 
machinery; transportation; equipment, ordnance, and 
accessories; communication; and other public utili- 
ties. In large part through women’s work Wisconsin 
industry was able to produce all that was needed in 
the way of dress and other equipment to outfit the 
American soldier. 


Those women working in the clothing and woolen 
manufacturing plants made such things as uniforms, 
raincoats, and blankets. In the knitted goods indus- 
tries they produced underwear, gloves, and_ socks. 
The shoe manufacturers contributed army shoes and 
boots. Those women employed in the aluminum com- 
panies’ plants turned out army mess kits and utensils. 
The canneries, cheese factories, and milk processing 
plants where women worked numbers 
packaged food in all forms. And those women in the 
weapon and truck factories of the state turned out 


in great 


some of the instruments of actual warfare.” 


Women worked for the first time in recognized 
numbers on heavy and mechanical tasks which pre- 
viously had been closed to them. The manpower 
shortage and the tremendous increase in industrial 
capacity which necessitated the use of women in 
such tasks proved conclusively that there were few 
jobs in modern industry which women are incapable 
of handling. 


In all of the war years together — 1943 to 1946 
—about 100,000 women not normally or previously 
employed in industry took employment in Wiscon- 
sin. The total number of women employed in the 
state during the war was about 310,000, far over 
the previously high figure, and this number did not 
include agricultural workers or those engaged in 


38 Capital Times, February 27, 1944. 

39 Thid, 

40 Thid. 

41R. S. Kingsley, ““Wisconsin in the Defense Program,”’ 
consin Blue Book, 1942 (Madison, 1942), 154. 
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domestic service’ which provided employment for 
several thousand more Wisconsin women. 

Another change brought about by war was the 
great increase in the number of married women 
among the workers. Much of the increase in the 
number of women involved in the laboring force 
of the state came from the influx of married women.” 
They were in most cases women whose husbands 
had entered the service, who had to help support 
families, or desired to contribute as much to the war 
effort as their husbands serving in the army or navy. 
Many of these women broke family ties temporarily 
in order to serve, for frequently the Manpower 
Commission placed them in industries removed from 
their home communities.“ 

* 


* * 


In the open fields Wisconsin women contributed 
as much as those women who served in the fac- 
tories. Agricultural production in the state, despite 
the manpower shortage, increased. Farm wives 
and daughters labored alongside men, working the 
same long hours, doing the same tasks.” At harvest 
time, women from towns and cities, along with high 
school girls and boys, went into the fields. 

In the cities, towns, and villages, women took 
over in the many municipal offices which lost per- 
sonnel to the armed forces and to war industries. 
Many had major responsibilities in the organization 
of civilian defense activities.*° 

Almost all of the communities of the state were 
under the block plan organization with Gertrude M. 
Puelicher of Milwaukee as chairman. This organiza- 
tion was composed of approximately 35,000 Wis- 
consin women whose function was to spread war 
information in their own communities through 
leaders in each block. Not only did they deliver 
war information vital to the homes of the state, 
but they also helped maintain a spirit of community 
morale.” 

Housewives responded nobly to the war effort 
through their daily activities. Victory gardens worked 
by men, women, and children supplied summer and 
winter vegetables. Menus were built on a rigid 
tation system and wartime shortages. Household re- 

42 ‘Women Who Work in Wisconsin” (Data compiled from 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission by the Wisconsin Legisla- 
aay Perens Library. Clippings: Working Women, January 

43 Thid, 

44 Capital Times, February 27, 1944. 

* Kingsley, ““Wisconsin in the Defense Program,” 157. 

46 Edward N. Hein, “Wisconsin Government Enrolls for War,” 
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pairs had to be forgotten about and the repair or 
replacement of worn-out appliances postponed. Wom- 
en in large numbers enrolled in nutrition, health, 
first aid, and home nursing classes. They salvaged 
fats, paper, and metals. 

With feminine persuasiveness women helped 
convince their neighbors and friends to dig deep 
in their pockets to buy war bonds, placing Wiscon- 
sin among the few states to top 150 percent of its 
bond sale quotas. 

* 


* * 


Mothers and daughters, not engaged directly in 
industry, volunteered for Red Cross and USO work. 
Here the women of Wisconsin achieved an incred- 
ibly impressive record.“ In addition to soliciting or 
making direct money contributions, they turned out 
48,000,000 surgical dressings for the army and navy 
medical corps. They produced more than 742,000 
knitted garments which were sent to American 
troops at home and abroad. They prepared, through 
Red Cross facilities, some 236,000 kit bags for 
members of the armed forces. For instance, Mrs. 
James Bergstrom, daughter of Frank J. Sensenbrenner, 
turned the large recreation room of her father’s hand- 
some home in Calumet County into a workroom for 
the farm women of the surrounding country. Mrs. 
Bergstrom became vice-chairman of the USO in Wis- 
consin. After the war she received a special citation. 

Over 37,000 Wisconsin women enrolled in and 
were graduated from Red Cross home nursing 
courses, relieving the shortage of doctors and nurses 
by caring for the sick at home and helping to main- 
tain and raise the health standards in the home. More 
than 1,500 trained nurses were obtained through the 
facilities of the Red Cross, for duty with the army 
and navy in all theaters of operation. 

Almost 5,000 Wisconsin women became, through 
the facilities of the Red Cross, qualified nurses’ aids, 
serving in many of the hospitals of the state, sup- 
plementing the work of professional nursing per- 
sonnel and assisting in the performance of routine, 
but essential, non-professional hospital duties. In the 
state, 11,267 women took Red Cross nutrition 
courses, better enabling them to maintain the health 
standards of the home during times of food shortages 
and rationing. 

In addition to all this, the women of the state 
devoted thousands upon thousands of volunteer hours 
2 itoamscon on the activities of women in the Red Cross was 


taken from the annual reports of the Red Cross of Wisconsin to 
the governor of the state for the years 1943, 1944, and 1945. 


to feeding servicemen at Red Cross canteens, trans- 
porting material needed in military operations and 
war industry, assisting in locating and interviewing 
servicemen and their families, and providing enter- 
tainment and recreation for hospitalized servicemen 
and veterans. Thousands of Wisconsin citizens gave 
their blood to Red Cross donor centers staffed by 
women. 

And in addition to all of these war workers, over 
7,000 Wisconsin women joined the women’s branches 
of the armed forces of the United States, marching 
off to war either as Wacs, Waves, Spars, or Marines. 
Statistics show that 5,996 Wisconsin women did 
service in the Woman’s Army Corps, serving both 
in the air and ground forces, at home and overseas 
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—that 1,939 Wisconsin women entered the naval 
service of the United States, serving in the Air Forces, 
the Coast Guard, and the Marine Corps, in posts 
throughout the nation.” The work of these women 
ranged from clerical duties to the most severe com- 
munication and transportation assignments. 


* * * 


In time of crisis the state had turned not to men 
and women separately, but to both as citizens of the 
state. The story of women’s sacrifice in World War II 
can never be told. It still is an open wound for those 
whose husbands and sons were among the 7,038 
Wisconsin gold star heroes. 

4 “Statistical Report of Wisconsin Males and Females Serving 


in the Armed Forces in World War II,” Wéiscomsin State Head- 
quarters for Selective Service (March 20, 1947). 


Our Heritage - A Challenge 


WISCONSIN is land and woods and water. It is 
rolling field and windy sky. Today it is even more 
than this. It is what her people have done with these 
simple elements — through their courage and vision, 


their hopes and plans, and accomplishments. 


Perhaps the foregoing chapters will help to show 
that the story of Wisconsin women is no small part of 
the record. A Winnebago chieftess wisely counseling 
her people. A pioneer mother offering sacrament 
before a crude altar, cradling her newborn, sharing 
meager shelter with a strange family of migrants. 
Ladies of the forts—of Green Bay and Portage and 
Prairie du Chien — entertaining with all the gracious 
culture of their New England background. Families 
from Germany, Poland, and Scandinavia grasping the 
independence that the black soil promised. 


Angels of mercy saving the lives of Civil War 
soldiers. Young women with esthetic and mental 
ambitions entering the state university, albeit by way 
of the tradesman’s entrance. Daughters leaving the 
plush security of home to find a new birth of freedom 
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in Christopher Latham Sholes’ typewriter. Women 
ministers, women lawyers, women doctors. 


Crusaders for temperance, for suffrage. A woman 
of 32 turning to song writing to support her little 
son — writing “I Love You Truly” and “The End 
of a Perfect Day.” Women organizing in behalf 
of good citizenship, education, conservation, the pro- 
tection of women workers—in behalf of little 
children. 


Gray ladies visiting army camps and USO centers. 
Slack suited, short haired women joining the army 
of defense workers. Wacs and Waves, Spars and 
Marines marching off to war. 


Yes, this is the heritage of Wisconsin women, 
yours and mine. It is not to be taken lightly. 


For let us always remember that once in this 
country, in this state, a full day of life could not be 
taken for granted, much less food and lodging and 
safety from attack. 


It was not to provide us with movies and radios 


that women bore children in the crude shelter of a 
log cabin, that they suffered long days of loneliness 
in the wilderness of the frontier, or that they endured 
fire and flood and cholera and panic. 

They were not thinking of us. They were build- 
ing their Wisconsin. But what they built is what 
we have. 

Each of us is a trustee of the past with the 


important task of protecting our heritage and adding 
something to it. 

In this centennial year the story is not a closed 
book. But as succeeding chapters are written will 
there be reflected the same vision and faith and 
courage of the mothers and daughters of Wisconsin’s 
first century? 

This is our challenge. 


THE END 
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